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PRIMARY SUPPLIES 


Our straws are 
made of seamless 
wax paper and do 
not crack or break, 
An attractive par- 





titioned box  con- 

taining 500 straws 

and plenty of extra 

bright colored pa- 

POTS cocces 50 cents 
A 

TENCILS 

Set Py six large 

stencils, our own selection of timely 

BUDJFECHS .cccccccsvcscerseesece 25 cents 
CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 

Blackboard chalk, arent, 50 ets.; 

dustless, gross, 75 ect 


No. 8 Crayola, 12 ome $1.10; Blend- 
‘well wax crayons, 12 boxes 65 ets. 

Colored Crayons, 7 «ticks brightest 
made, 25 cts. 

IDEAL DRAWINGS TO COLOR 


Contains 50 different 
drawings printed on 
separate sheets of paper, 
6x9 in. Made especially 
for coloring with water 
colors or wax crayons. 
Designs include animals, 
flowers, children, ete. 
Packed in strong envel- 
ope with simple direc- 
oe rey 0 cts. 

KINDERGARTEN 

SCISSORS 
Blunt points, Jap han- 
dles, polished blades, 
WE; wseasces $1.00 
Blunt points, nickel 
plated, 4 inch, per ~ 

OE 2054 5d6 049005083008 
Sharp points, nickel plated, 4 inch, 

doz. 





$1.85 


per 


eee e eee eee eee wees ee eeeee Be 


NUMERAL FRAMES 

Well made, 100 balls, bright colors, 
EACH cocccccsccccces TTT TTT a 

CALL BELLS 

Loud, clear tone, nickel plated, each 
ets. 
BIRDS TO COLOR 
Ten birds’ are 

shown in charac- 
teristic poses. The 
coloring can be 
easily done as full 
directions are fur- 
nished. Size 6x9 
inches, printed on 
good grade drawing 
paper. Set of ten 
in envelope, 25 cts. 
WATER COLOR 

BOXES 














Kinorisnen 


Water colors in 
metal boxes as follows: 
4 color box with brush..... 
8 color box with brush.. 
16 color box with brush........ 90 cts. 
CALENDARS TO COLOR 
Twelve floral designs, 6x9, with space 
for dates. Alsocover design. Punched 
ready for tying. ...cccccsescececs 25 cts. 


PRIMARY WORD BUILDER 


.. 35 cts, 





The capital letters are on cards 1 
inch square, small letters %4x1_ inch. 
Very heavy card board, set...... 35 ets. 


PRIMARY NUMBER BUILDER 

Over 275 cards one inch square, on 
very heavy board, printed in bold faced 
8 PE Oi ciessicnse ecceeeedD Cts, 

Ten Animals in 
sections to be cut 
out and_ jointed, 
making movable 
toys. Size 7x9, 
heavy card, with 
brass _ fasteners. 
Put up in attrac- 
tive box. Price, 
per set ..... 40 ets. 


SILHOUETTE 
DESIGNS 

20 sheets silhouette paper with de- 

signs printed on white reverse side 





ready to be cut out. Per set....30 cts. 
Parquetry Blocks, made 
of wood and_ colored, 


assorted forms. 


Box of 80 blocks, 25 ets. 
Box of 250 blocks, 50 ots, 
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Harter Pays the Postage 


NO DELAYS 


NO ARGUMENTS 
NO FIGURING OF POSTAL ZONES AND WEIGHTS 


It’s easy to order all your school supplies from the Harter Company. Select the goods you 
wish—send in just the small amount of cash required and your order will be shipped at once. 


HARTER WILL PAY THE POSTAGE ON ALL GOODS ORDERED FROM THIS AD. 
Postage will be added if you fail to remit with your order. 





Large Type Number Cards 




















A new set of Number Cards printed on heavy, 
tough, light gray cardboard in large bold faced 
type. The set comprises a large assortment of 
numbers with a good supply of arithmetical signs, 
over 275 cards one inch square, put up in a neat, 
strong box. 


No. 249. Price, per set..........+. socccccesdd Cts, 


Large Type Letter Cards 











PICTURES 


AND COLOR 


Three big 
sets, 
tures in each, 
printed on 
heavy 
each 6x9 inch- 
es, Mother f 
Goose, 
Pictures, 
ter Rabbit. 


set.....16 cts. 


ORDER | 
TODAY 


\ N 










PRIMARY beh 


TO CUT, 
PASTE 


16 pic- 





cards, 


Circus 
Pe- 


Price, per 











MERIT CARDS 











These may 
be given for 
work of any 
kind, When 
five are re- 
ceived, ex- 
change them 























The cards are 
on light gray, 
are on cards 1 in 
eards %x1 inch. 


both capitals and small letters, also punctuation 
Put up in a neat, strong box. 


marks, 


No. 248. Price, per set........... 


6-ply, strong cardboard. The capitals 


printed in a large bold face type 


ch square and the small letters on 
Each set contains 382 assorted of 


oeesseee ese Bs 





» sal 


SCHOOL HOUSE FLAGS 
Harter’s Moth Proof Bunting Flags 
are absolutely sun, rain and wind 


FREE 


sides, 





proof. , Size 3x5 feet, $2.00; 5x8 feet, White Drawing Paper, 6x9, 9x12, sd 
$3.75. ss Send only your name, Ln eee ee een ee 0 cts. 
Cotton Bunting Flags, fine for indoor address and the name Manila Drawing Paper, “6x9, 2. or 
use, 8x5 feet, $1.00. of your, —- 4 Le 2 | Oe ee er 5 cts. 
we Wi senc Plain Bond Paper, *"81gx11, light 

COLORED SHOE PEGS FIFTY of our good weight, 500 sheets............- 


3,000 small nae pegs, colored, per 
box cts. pencils, 


MINERAL INK POWDER 


rubber- tipped 
Have 
pupils sell them at 5 
cents each and send 


lea 
your 


SCHOOL PAPERS 
Writing Paper, 8%x11, ruled 4 
POD BN son 5040005000009 $1. 


00 

Practice Writing Paper, Tx8%4,_ wide 
ruled, 500 sheets .. a 
White News Paper, 9x12, ‘not ruled, 


75 cts. 


eeeee 


. 2.5 
Powder ‘which can be mixed with us the pes 4 $2. 500 sheets.... seeeeee see eeeee cts. 
water and will make a gallon of good gas re send ao or — Paper, 20x24, : 6 
school ink ....c.sscccccccceees-40 cts. charges prepaid, any sheets ......+. seeeeeeee dU cts. 
DRAWING MADE EASY one of the following Crepe Paper, | any color, = roll, 
premiums. (abboessucecmeseue sowsenekD mts 
By Charles Lederer, celebrated car- No. 1—Boston or Chi- White ‘Cardboard, “6x9 inches, 100 
toonist, founder of Lederer School of cago Pencil Sharp- RESIS cok ook sucha x can eeD Ses. 
Drawing. Contains more than 1,000 il- ener—needed in 

lustrations, 352 pages. Anyone who can every school a. RECITATION CARDS 

on eon ee ee ee) ae ie 
as 1s ° . ) ’ UU. 7006 rig it colors, . i 

d_ stripes. Hundred 
ARITHMETIC MADE EASY : No. 3—Weather Cot- No. 7 for 16 weeks.......0....-50 cts. 
A complete reference and solution tage-the children § No, 8 for 20 weeks.............50 cts. 


book for all arithmetical subjects. This 
book has been a real source of help to 


hundreds of teachers, 450 pages. Price, = Hy omen a Is arranged to give full record for 
postpaid, $1.50. — o-Trench Hel- term opposite name of each pupil. 22 
met or a Gas Mask names to page. Bound in manila. 


READINGS AND MONOLOGUES 
Thirty-two platform selections in 
prose and verse, ranging from humor 


to pathos. The sort of material that 
has a wide appeal. Price, cloth bound, 
$1.25. 


come out when it’s 
to be pleasant; 


-—these are genuine 
souvenirs from the 
battlefields of the 
great war. 

SEND NO MONEY. 


the 





PRINTED OUTLINE MAPS 
Any continent, any state, any group 
of states, 25 for 25 cts. 





FREE 


Gian 





Boston Sharpener ...........+06+ $ 
Chicago Sharpener. 


POCKET CLASS RECORD 


Price 30 cts. 


TRIPOD MICROSCOPES 


Made of brass, has two lenses, with 
screw adjustment. 


Price $1.00. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 





t, adjustable..... 





Colored Construction Papers 


These papers are made expressly for our use. There 
is a wide range of colors to choose from, especially se- 
lected to meet all school room demands. These papers 
are suitable for construction ‘work, covers, mount- 
ings, as well as for pencil, charcoal, crayon and 
water colors. Sample book of these papers will be 
sent upon request. Order by color or letter. 

Tone A, Yellow orange Tone M, Gray blue 

Tone B, Ochre Tone N, Dark gray-green 
Tone C, Light brown Tone O, Dark green 

‘Tone D, Terra cotta Tone P, Light gray-green 
Tone E, Cerise Tone Q, French gray 

Tone F, Red Tone R. Dark brown 

Tone G, Light violet Tone S, Black 

Tone H, Violet Tone T, Pear! gray 

Tone I, Dark blue gray Tone U, Canary yellow 
Tone J, Dark blue Tone V, Chestnut brown 
Tone K, Light blue Tone W, Steel gray 

Tone L, Turquoise 

50 sheets 9x12, any color.........e.eeeeeee . 40 ets. 
50 sheets 9x12, assorted colors.............- 45 cts. 


Colored Poster Paper 


Especially adapted for all forms of poster work, 


custom design, commercial design, interior decora- 


tion and all form 


also unexcelled for paper cutting, paper folding and 
color study in the kindergarten and primary grades. 


Their wide rang 


finish and their low cost make them valuable wher- 


ever inexpensive 


No. 1, Yellow 

No. 2, Orange 
No. 3, Red orange 
No. 4, Red 

No. 5, Red violet 
No. 6, Violet 

No. 7, Blue violet 
No. 8, Blue 

No. 9, Blue-green 


100 sheets 9x12, 


s of industrial art work. They are 


e in beautiful colors, in antique 


colored papers are used. 


No. 10, Green 

No. 11, Gray-yellow 

No. 12, Gray-orange 

No. 13, Gray-red 

No. 14, Gray-violet 

No. 15, Gray-blue 

No. 16, Gray-green 

No. 17, Black 

No. 18, Neutral gray 
any color.. -40 cts. 


see eeeeeseeeees 


100 sheets 9x12, assorted colors..............45 cts. 


THREE NEW CATALOGUES FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


General School Supplies; Teachers’ Supplies; Kindergarten Material, Write for the one you need. 


The biggest 
value ever 
offered and 
avery hand- 
some series, 
Fifty de- 
signs in a 
set, simple in outline, interesting in sub- 
ject, and correct in design. Printed on 
heavy, firm board, they are easy to handle. 
These cards will please any primary 
teacher, both in quality and price, 

Set 4—Price, per set, 50 designs, in en- 





ing studies in outline 
drawn from nature 
by Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land. The variety of 
subjects 
% to give very practical 
work in painting and 
will interest the be- 
ginners. 


grade of drawing pa- 
per, 
drawings in each set, 
full directions for coloring, in an ene 
velope. 


No. 510. Price, per set of 10....20 cts. 





for a Five. 
Merit Card ; 
the five merit | 


can be exchanged for 25 merit and these 
in turn for 100 merit. Then comes the 
Certificate of Honor. 

One Merit Card. Per 100.......20 ets, 
Five Merit Card. Per 100.......30 cts, | 
Twenty-five Merit Card. Per doz. 15 cts, 
One Hundred Merit Card. Per doz. 20 cts. 
Certificate of Honor. 


Per doz. .25 cts. 
IDEAL SEWING CARDS 














velope, with directions. . oceee 30 cts, 


CHILDREN OF OTHER NATIONS 


The series contains 10 out- 
line drawings in black on 
high grade drawing paper, 
6x9 inches, and includes chil- 
dren of Alsace, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Italy, Spain, Japan, 
China, Russia, Switzerland, 
ld Scotland. 

Simple directions for col- 
oring are furnished with 
each set, ‘which is put up in 
a strong envelope. 


No. 509. Price per set of 10 
cts, 


Scoranp 


Coe eeeresresesscces 


LANDSCAPES TO COLOR 
Ten very interest- 





is sufficient 


Printed on a good |. 











6x9 inches, 10 





COLORED STICKS 


Perfectly square and carefully cut to 
length. Beautifully colored. 1,000 sticks 
to package, : 
205-5 inches long ..... 
204-4 tochen long. 


ee eeeerees 


ceceee$ 60 & 
wes Oe 









Gummed Stars in Gold, 
Silver, Red, Green or Blue, 
100 of color to box. Per 
box, 12 cts.; 3 boxes, 30 cts, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRiMARY PLANS 


Millions of Children | 


are returning to school this fall and enjoy 
the advantages being brought them by 


A LISTENING LESSON 
2% Grade, Hosmer School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


the Victrola and 
Victor Records 


No article of school room 
equipment has entered school 
systems with such phenomenal 
rapidity as the Victrola. It is 
indispensable in the modern, 
well-balanced school. 


Is your school abreast 
of the times? 


The Victrola not only brings 
the world’s greatest artists into 
the school room. It brings the 
— music for — folk- 

dancing, penmanship, calis- 
thenics, all rhythm drills and 
English and history correlations. 


These recent Victor Records should be in your school record library 


Fascinating Instrumental Rhythms 

{1 -_ Run, _— O serng 

13840} 2 ferepe cers, 3 Ag 
(Brahms) 


(1) ge on _ Lake 2) 
Skating (3) Walzer (4) March 
(1) La Bergeronette (2) Waltz i\ 


Victor 
Orchestra 


Victor 
Orchestra 


18852 


(3) Scherzo (4) L’Arabesque (5) 
LeSecret 


(1) To a Humming-Bird (2) 
Elfenspiel (3) The Witch (4) 
March of the Tin Soldiers 

(1) Knight of the Hobby-Horse 
(2) The Clock (3) Postillion (4) 
Peasants’ Dance 


Victor 
Orchestra 


18853 


Charming Songs for Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades 


(1) The Bunny (2) Pretty Pussy 

8886 (3) Little Chickens and Snow 

1 Birds (4) The Squirrel (5) Gold 
Fish (6) Bow-wow-wow 


Alice 
Green 


For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 


18886 
\e 


18887 


(1) Sing, Bluebird, Sing (2) The 
Butterfly (3) Robin Redbreast 
‘%) Raindrops (5) Pussy Willow 

) The Woodpecker (7) Jacky 


Frost 


(1) The Wild Wind (2) The 
Rainbow (3) Happy. i 
(4) Now itis Twinkle, 


ring (5) 
ry ha es Star(6) igs eed 
(1) God Loves Me (2) A Christ- 
mas Lullaby (3) Evening Prayer 
(4)PraiseHim(5) TheChildJesus 


Two Quaint Folk Ballads 


45310 { Barbara Allen (Scotch) 


45321 


74704 


74705 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


\ O No, John (English) 


Delightful Songs by Grieg 


¢ (1) Solvejg’s Cradle Song (From ) 
‘‘Peer Gynt’’) The First Prim- f 
\ sans (2) Greeting 


Lucy 
Isabelle 
Marsh 


Masterful Shakespeare Interpretations 


Taming of the Shrew—Part I \ ¢. 11, sothern 
Taming of the Shrew—Part II { ‘sis Marlowe 











PLANS is published on the 15th o 
previous to the date it bears, and “should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only wer the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions 
in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 
DISCONTINUANCE-—Al]l subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no_ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month's issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 


Editors’ Forecast 


E have available ordinarily so 

little space upon this page that 

it is a difficult matter to give 
any adequate forecast of the contents 
of the coming month’s issue, or at least 
to make any particular comment ex- 
cept upon a very few features. 

As in every issue, the month gives 
somewhat of a character and trend to 
the contents of the magazine. Thanks- 
giving is always thought of when Nov- 
ember is mentioned and naturally that 
day will have a prominent place in the 
November magazine. This is not only 
to be evident in the Entertainment De- 
partment, but will appear in the Dou- 
ble Page Poster, in the Jointed Toy, in 
the Calendar, and in numerous other 
drawings intended for Blackboard and 
Construction Work. With all of these 
a great abundance of really usable and 
appropriate material for the month 
will be given. The birthday anniver- 
sary of Robert Louis Stevenson occurs 
in November on the 18th and a little 
play fitted for that occasion will be ap- 
preciated. A “Better Speech Week” 
has been observed for a few years past 
in November, and while this idea may 
not be so generally followed as it might 
be, it has led us to include several con- 
tributions pertaining to that subject. 
Some of these are included in the En- 
tertainment Department and can be 
used to enforce the desired lesson most 
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Poems Our READERS HAVE ASKED FOR..........cccccccscccccceccs 72 
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pleasantly and profitably. The Picture 
Study with its miniature duplicates 
may also be considered a Thanksgiving 
feature, being George H. Boughton’s 
“Puritan Girl.” 

The Departments of the magazine 
as they are shown in this month’s issue 
will abound, as usual, with practical 
material, not any one feature of which 
could properly be mentioned to the ex- 
clusion of any other. Our older readers 
will appreciate exactly what we mean 
by this comment and the newer read- 
ers, of whom there are many, many 
thousands with the beginning of the 
school year, will understand it also 
with their perusal of the September 
and October numbers. These depart- 
ments give an opportunity for sup- 
plementing. the more general reading 
pages of the magazine with a large 
amount of well selected material par- 
ticularly adapted to the special field 
covered. 

We have not mentioned in this the 
series of “Effective Constitution Teach- 
“+g” by Etta V. Leighton, or “Live 
Lesson Plans in Arithmetic” by Mamie 
Thomson Johnson, or the “Geography 
Outlines” by Blanche B. McFarland, 
which are to be continued, and the 
“Bird Story,” “The Little Four-footed 
Friends” and the “History Story” the 
latter by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, all 
of which we know are regularly looked 
for and enjoyed each month. 





Order Any of These Combinations Now and Pay November 15th If More Convenient 


Do not put off ordering the magazines and books that you will need to use 
You can save a substantial amount by taking advan- 
tage of the special combination prices which we are making—AND YOU NEED 
NOT SEND CASH WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. 

OUR CREDIT OFFER. By way of co-operating with teachers who desire to 
place their orders now for any of the books and publications listed below, and 


in your work this year. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY ee 5 
with The Pathfinder ............. oo cce S2e7 
with Any Book in Class “A”.......0..3: 20 
with Any Book in: Class ‘“‘B’........... 3.00 
with Any Book in Class “C”.........+6 2.50 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. “3 $4. 40 
Any TWO Books in Class ‘“‘A”’........ 

Normal _Instructor-Primary Plans.. “2 § $4.00 $4 00 
BOTH Books in Class “B”........... e 






























































, : : ee Ni : aaa 
who do not find it convenient to make remittance at this time, we shall be glad i ane Plans.... $3.95 Any TWO" Books in. Clase “On. ae +} $3.00 $3.00 
to accept such orders with the understanding that payment need not be made | Any Book in Class “A’.21277 27777 7” | Any Book in Class “A” : ) 
until NOVEMBER 15th. oo ee oe eee, wae Pree $2.50 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. “fle did Deda a 
We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this privilege and thus have | The Pathfinder ......... sesseesensece t Oded 9 | Any Book in Class “A”............0. 
the books and magazines to use during the greatest possible part of the year. | Any Book in Class “B”.... BOTH Books in Class “B”........... i $3.50 
ee PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY | al age “ea ean Sa vorerrom Plans.. Any Book in Class tA eerseerereee $2 00 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers.........:ssessesseseee $2.00 asd a ae Ramet $3.25 | Any Book in Class “CO”... 00000000 7 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description b below)......+.++eeesseeereeee 1.00 = — = Bidestnd staat hod aed — ar in a “B” gue eheeceons i $1 75 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 86).....ssssesesersseeeeseenes 1.50 | Any Book in Class “A's ns 4.0 | 7a ae EO 
Base NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- PRIMARY PLANS ANNUAL, a reprint of the, 1921 is- || | Any Book in Class “BY... sitet Any TWO Books in Class “*A’’......$2.70 
sues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 78) 1. “ 
! _‘ EVERY DAY PLANS, 3 volumes, limp cloth (See Page 94)....... coe eo aueee 1.50 Any Book in’ Glass “A Plans.... $3.70 BOTH Books in Class ‘‘B’’............ $2.25 
“CLASS SEELEY'S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 94)......sseeese+++. 1.28 | Any Book in Class “G”....e00cccceee) | THE P eg a Primary Plans. .$2.75 
ee » pi 
, B (THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 94)..........+0. 1.25 Normal Instructor-Primary Dinns.... with Any Book in Class “A”....... . 2.20 
“HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 96)...........ssesseseeeeers 60 | Any Book in Class “B”............0. 6 $3e00| with Any Book in Class ‘B"...2211.11 2.00 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 89)............ 60 | Any Book in Class “C”.......sese0+e with Any Book in Class “C’”........... 1.50 
CLASS PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 94)............seeeeeee 65 fn dan aiilieieated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- 
«eq? ( THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 94)...csceceeeeseececceeencs - 65 THE PATHFINDER tion’s Capital. It is now in its 29th year of increasing success 
THE INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Book I..( See Page) ........0.. -60 and is everywhere recognized as the best current events paper 
THE INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Book ui: | 82 of boo gra od AN .60 | published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS....... weeee (Sept. No. a and the PATHFINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In this publication all the important 





FOREIGN POSTAGE: For subscriptions to Canada add: 
finder, 50c, 


bebslidas di edabattaniia ‘ bi ake Goth ilited casi Ribeaed 


To Other Foreign Countries add: Normal Instructor- -Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 





numbers. 


(bla 8B babet tia, irae 4 rv bSoesalpbade tuted lfetaaatas 


information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY. DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point) 


COPAUEVAAR Lede tibet bad cca sil be bbaeceadtat 


news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general 


Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 
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LATTAS BOOK 
TEACHERS 





It represents 
prominent 
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50 Drawings to Color, size — er 
Gingerbread Drawings. . 


.15e 16 Eskimo 
lo Three Bear Drawings......15c 

.15¢ 

l5c 


o 


lo Cock Robin Drawings..... 160 Hiawatha 
lo karm Story Drawings...... 


30 Sewing Card Patterns.....20c 


16 New Mother Goose Drawings to trace and to color, size 6x9 in... 


42 Paper Cutting Designs, 


12 Hoe aaa Borders, 5 inches high, 


Hughes’ Common School Branches in a Nutshell, 94 pages.......50c 
Latta’s Seat Work Book, 92 pages, paper.....ccccccccccecceres3VC 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cotorep Cuatk, Box M, . wen 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil.......... 0c 


FEE 


Blackboard Stencils 


live Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high....10c 





Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; — Santa; 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Turkey; 
Birds; Pumpkins; Holly Bells; Reindeer. 


New Cuitp Lire CaLenpar StENcILS, 22x34. Set 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c. 
OrHeR Stencits, 22x34, each 12c. ypical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down  Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. .25c 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches See 20c 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Thanksgiving; 
Christmas ; Animals; Flowers; Esk.; 10 for 12c 
Men, ANIMALS, E1c., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Harding; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant. 
Map Srtencits, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States, or name any of above maps, about 
9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork......35¢ 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag.......15c 
GOOD NICKEL CALL BELL 
Diameter 31% inches..........30¢ 
27-inch Cubes, ass’t’d Colors. .30c 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit or 
On Time, 100 for... 
21 New Posters in bright colors, 
10 inches high.......... se oeae 
Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and ‘Brush. ..45¢ 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture. ..40c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer.......50c 
Crepe Paper, 10 ft. x 20 in., name color, per fold, 
15c; Posters; Thanksgiving, Hallowe'en, Birds, 


seeeee ic 


Maple Leaves, same size, each. metepesinedeal 
Good Books for Teachers 
For THE Cuitpren’s Hour 
Best story book for _ first 
four grades. Contents: Sleep- 


ing Princess; Old Street Lamp; 


Oriole’s Journey; Three Bears; 
Three Pigs; Goldenrod and 
Aster; How Cedric Became a 
Knight; Latona and the Rustics; 


How the Apple Blossoms Came 


























Back; and 124 other excellent 

stories from Anderson, Grimm, 

Browning, Longfellow, Gaylord, 

Kinsley, Laura E. Richards and 

others. 3306 pages, cloth RP erer re ys. 

Old Mother West Wind < <—ggagaeiaeeeee. °° 

Household Stories, 41 stories........0+00+6.-70€ 

Games for Playground, ee) |, Se . $2.40 

Reed's Land Birds East of Rockies, » cloth. . $1.25 

Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant... $1.50 

Good Manners for All Occasions........... $1.50 
Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 
No. 1 per Ib., $1.30; No, 2 per Ib, $1.25; 
No. 3, $1.20; No. 4, $1.15; No. 5, $1. 00. 

Raffia, natural, best grade, pound... shiecoeee 

Colored Raflia, name colors, per Ib ++ Be 

long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib.. oases 
er ei na " 

AND PHONICS .. sacaue 

PRIMARY READING Ty arra’s New Puonic CARDS FOR 

AND PHONICS ANY PRIMER OR METHOD...45¢ 

e Aldine Phonic Cards...... $1.00 

em, cam Latta’s penmanship copies over 
700 words, per set..... 20¢ 

25 Prize Cards.. Rae mens) 

8 ioe A to Color...... Ape | 3 

12. Colored Cards 4x6 _— for 

language or gifts, 10c; Same 

cards 5x7, doz. for..... «eked 

seurcceme PF Carbon Paper, 20x30, one 

dheet, iZe; 3 10¥s 3... V0 ae 

25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks.......-.15¢ 

25 Grade Report Cards for 6 weeks.........10¢ 

25 High School Report Cards for 6 weeks....17c 

12 Sheets Transparent, Trac, Paper, 17%£22.....400 


Latta’s Business Exercise to play store.......40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. ances 
8 Animal Drawings to trace and color.........0¢ 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


READ THIS 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR 
The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 
the efforts of 
educators 
needs of primary 
The postpaid price is $1.00. 

Note—Buy $5.00 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 
for Latta’s Book 
is free with a purchase of supplies 
amounting to not less than $10.00. 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: 

50 Drawings asstd. 


160 Circus Drawings.. 


16 Pioneer Drawings. 


size 5x8 inches........ 


TEACHERS— et 
|! 
several 
who know. the 
and rural teachers. 


mis- | 
50c | 
for Teachers—of it 


worth of 


Automobile, 





Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per 
Ib postage extra. 
or 9x12, 
., 20c; per ream, I] Ibs., $1.85; postage extra. 
Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 
per ream, 7% Ibs., 65c; postage extra. 


15c; per ream, 9 Ibs., $1.10; 


Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 


Construction Paper, 15 shts, 18x24, 
2 s., 35c; postage extra. 


shts., 9x12, 18 02., 22c; postage 


asstd, 


ext 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases. 


oe 
Da 


pill ln 


matin WUUNANULALUUAN ot mall ®) | 


LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Church, Windmill, 






per 


10c; 


colors, 


Same _—_ 


50 


50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, Ox 12, or 100 
sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for a, 
12 sheets, 


tion, 2 Ibs., 35c. Same, 24x36, 
Ibs., 75c; postage extra. 
Folding and Cutting Faget, 


sorted tints, 20 oz. postage 


Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24, 25c. 
to make chains, 35c. 
sides, 


2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, 

Writing Paper, 8%xI1, 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8%x 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., | 
2 Ibs., 35c; qt., 4 Ibs.,. 60c; 


White Chalk, ” American make, gross, 
0c; postage extra. 


5 Ibs., 


ustless, 


35 sheets, 


ruled both 


extra, 


11, blank, 
sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. 


Ib., 


25¢; 


postage e 
Paste Flour, Ib., 25c; postage extra, 


17x22, as- 


500 
500 


pint, 
xtra, 


3 Ibs., 20c; 


No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, 95c; Bs ag * good 
wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs., 50c. 

Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.00: es extra. 

Larta’s New Crass Record Book 

for 288 names, card bound...... ra6 

Calendar Pads for 1923, 24 for. .25c¢ 


LATTA 


~NEW — 





Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; 

Any State; Any Group of States; 

Any Map for History or Geog- 

raphy. Order them assorted or 

otherwise, — inches, 50 for 35c; 

pode errr rr Oc 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25¢ 
United —— on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20¢ 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 1c. 


Rubber Stamps 













LATTA’S DUPLI- 
C ATOR—M: ide of best 
materials and equal to 


any other gelatin copy- 
ing pad on the market. 
Very helpful to teachers. 
Size 9x12. inches, com- 
plete with sponge _ 
ink, 5 Ibs., price $2. 

Pint refill, 2 Ibs, sibs. 


quart, 4 Ibs., ‘$1.75; 
postage extra, 


Boy; Girl; 


Brownie, 


Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; = Bird; ~~ Chick 
Butterfly, 3 for.... "25 
Sét- OF 12 106.6 scr0 ecto 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 24x3%, inked 
ready to usc........ 35¢ 
Rubber Stamp Ink, 
DUtEE sc ecens 45¢ 
Box Asst. Rubber 
BANGS: snes es 10 
‘> Sewing card floss, 
asst’d colors... L5c 


Aida Canvas 


lor Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard. .$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
a 25¢ 





Hektograph Paper, medium quality, S8'xll, 5 
lbs., package, 500 sheets, 70c; Hektograph 
paper, better quality, 95c; postage extra, 

Hek. Ink., name color, 3 02, postage extra, 35c. 

COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades...........48¢ 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size........ 20¢ 
Ticket Punch, Round hole..25c 
Tube Mending Glué.....-- 5c 


10 Manual 









Training Exer- 
25 


cscs fOr BOS. 0000s c 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to (trace for 
cardboard — construction, 
with instructions, A 20c 
When Mother Lets ” Make “Paper” 
BOX FUSE cc cccsecccnscs $1.2 
Six Loom Patterns, “Tull “size ‘to 
trace, with instructions......... 20¢ 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. . .$1.20 
Constructive Work, by Worst... $1.25 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener aaa we 00 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


(All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of 
with one of 
35c from the 


P| sill ‘| Hi | 


: 


Plans, one year...... 
School Century, 
Progressive Te An ' 
Kindergarten and First 
Junior Home Magazine, 
Seeley’s Question Book 


Table, Horse, Cow, mary 





Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 6%x6% half-inch © slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 


be cut out; 15 mats..... l5c 


Mats, Cut-Out 


8x8, 


assorted colors, 









Size Construction 


paper, assorted colors, halt- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
teady to weave, 20 mats, 
with weavers........se6. 30e 
500 =Extra Weavers, _ like 
with Cut-out Mats......18¢ 


Scissors, 4% 


Point 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 


BLUNT 


Points, nickel, 5 in. 
7 in, each.......50c 


New Devices by Hall & ee 


Sharp 


ac: 


Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste....l6c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste... .16c 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste..... loc 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards.............5. lOc 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing oT eee ee .. 16 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards..............5- loc 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards...... Subeanedes 16 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards........ | 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color..........-. loc 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color.............- tire 
Economy Primer, Nos, | and 2, each........20¢ 


New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name in 
print and script as shown. 
ach card 2'%x3 _ inches, 
printed alike on both sides. 





About 150 other words in 
print and script, including 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives, 





conjunctions, etc., making a 
vocabulary to prepare the 
child for any primer or first 
reader, See them listed in 
‘The Beginner's Outfit.’ 
Per set, 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 
teach young children from the first day of school 
until they are prepared to use the primer, Every 
teacher who has used the Beginner’s Outfit as list- 
ed below has been more than satisfied with results, 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script.. .20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen casy, sen- 
tences, four inches high, to trace. 
lasy Words to Color and to build ‘sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, es four pupils.....-.eeee- 40¢ 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils... .25¢ 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 
the other script, for four pupils.... 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils....l6c 
3.000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils.....l6c 
544 Lasv Sentences printed in script with light 
red ink, to trace, for four pupils.......... 6c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc, on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. ae 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils. ey 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 54 _ 
x84, each 15c: for four pupils......eeeee- 50 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards... .20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set.... ‘ 


Be Sure to Read This 


four pupils consists 
but we 





dog 











The Beginner's Outfit for 
of the above list which amounts to $3.42, 
will send all postpaid for only $3.05, 


Note: Add 50c¢ for each ‘additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils.........+6. $2.80 
Same as above for two pupils........ee eee $2.05 
Same as above for one pupil....... ptnenes $1.05 

Paper Cutting 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8......666. 18¢ 
44 Large Drawings to 
Color, assorted...... 3c 
U. S. History Game...65¢ 
Geography Game...... o0¢ 
12 Ditlerent Calendars to 
Cows, ORF cecces a 10c¢ 


1.000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd...20¢ 
1.000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35c 


Bradley’s Straight Line Cut- Outs 
Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village ; 
Arabian Village; African Village; "Pilgrim Village ; 
Indian Village: each village complete Pree 50c 
Mother Goose ; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; ea. set 35¢ 


J. S. LATTA. Inc.. Box 155, Cedar Falls, lowa 


the following and subtract 
total, Try it. 

Latta’s Book for Teachers........$1.00 

Normal Instructor-Primary 





12 issues. 











sane end 


FORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
“and PRIMARY PLANS: 


Shae OF aks Oy Lh Aioed Atty RAL tomy 


Latta’s Supplies 


Grade. 






Gane. io 











, oq. Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three > 
5 dlggeabmeay | ° other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out HOW iN TEACH feel 4 ye 
neeeeier, (2 and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- Popular Ed. 1 yr.$2.00 
Drawings... 1... }5e CRers, complete with instructions, sg weemeret | “PRIMARY WAS! Itude, 1 year, $2.00: Pictorial Review, 1 vear,......$1.50 
ete | Brass Paper Fasteners, % in., 00..+....13e Everyday Plans, three volumes, set......2..e0eeeee% $1.50 
30 New Sewing Cards. ..00006e20 Za i, 7c; 34 in., 21c; 1 heoanae aoe Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.25 
15c Good Ticket Punch, “round OP Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus—<Wright...... "$200 
. acsces eee Reet 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in, .48c American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks......... $2.00 
to trace and to aE... 4.2 We ie pecngengel eee to Color, 6x9... 15¢ Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
ie Birds pi soa Re: ay ~ span and Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set, State 
Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 4 ns a sehen Primary or Intermediate, per copy 4c, per set....$3.50 


COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete with 
questions and answers...50c 

New U. S. History Out- 
line Book for Student 
OO ROHENGE ccceccccencaate 

Favorite Stories, primary. .35¢ 

Reproduction Stories, 

Numeral Frame, ae eeee 

Peg Board, each...cccccece 

500 Round Pegs.. sceacaue 

Pencils: Red, Blue or 
i | a 7c 

Six colored pencils 4% in. 
2c; Good Cond Pencils, dozen, 38c; Medium 
Quality, doz., 25c; Drawing Pencils, doz., 45c. 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher..,...20¢ 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher... .20¢ 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork......2 « 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work. . 18¢ 
RUBBER TYPI PRINTER — 
with figures, ink, 


eoeee Ve 









7g in., 


postage 

not paid, 
Capitals, 1 
inch, 1 Ib., 
O0¢, postage 
not paid. 
type, 3 Ibs., $2.50; postage extra. 
Figures, ete., I-in. high, fine to 
over 2,000 characiers...... 30¢ 





l-inch 
Alphabets, 


charts, 


Popular Pictures 


SEPIA, 16x 20— Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus;  Glean- 
ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the Nymphs 
Homeward, Each 35¢; 3 foi 
$1; Order any I%e picture o 
any half-cent picture of above 
Latta’s Brown Prints oi 
Washington and Lincoln, lox 
20, each 20c; both for 35 
50 Popular Pictures, Ye size, as 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per set 0) 


paste lor 





48 Indians in native dress with names, in 
book form, size 7x9 inches...., 2 5¢ 

10 Indian Post Cards in Scsiccecs wie Ri 

Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, B idvevcnc ade 


Baal: 








leaching Sex Hygiene....... O54 
TALKS WITH POON Herself; Himseli, each... 31.35 
|The Man and the Woman SL.10 


CONCERNING THEMSELVES i 
| Entertainment Books 


| Dialoaues for Dist. Schools. .35¢ 


Normal Dialogue Book...... 1c 
|Nine Successful Plays.......50 
|: xcelsior Dialogues....... 0 AK 


Christmas Celebrations 
Thanksgiving Entertainments. 40x 
Hallowe'en Entertainments... 

Humorous Dialogues.............. 
Speaker, 35c; Intermediate Speaker... 
eS reer errr 
Making Entertainments.. 


Old 


Time 
Primary 
Fancy 

Money 
Pieces and Plays for October Days 


Art Gum, to clean drawings, 
pkg., 12c; Kneaded Rubber, 10c 





Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds 
Pumpkins; Witches; Black Cats 
Turkeys; Santa; Holly; Flowers; 
Flags; Birds: | Maple Leaves; 
Owls. One kind in a box. Per 
box, 10c:; six boxes for....... 50c 

Larra’s Searwork Book. . $c 

liow | Did It is another 

ney. book of 320 pages, in 


whith hundreds of teachers tell 
of original schoolroom devices 





that have proved to be suc- 
cessful. Price ... ore 
Domestic Science, 180 pp. . 0c 
Teach Paper Folding......35¢ 
Teach Basket Making.....35¢ 
Ideal Domino Cards..... .20¢ 
Allies’ Flags to Color. ~ 1S¢ 
10 Children of Othen Na- 
tions 10 COND. ccccccccs 15¢ 
8-inch Clock Dial........ 25¢ 
Teach Ciay Modeling..... 15¢ 
Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs., 25c; postage extra, 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, 


extra, 
2 qts., 25c: gal., 400c. 
Language Cards,..25¢ 
$548.96, | ey + 


Green, 
Ink Powder, 
Primary and 
Toy Money, 


pound, 32c; postage 
black, qt., [5¢ 
Intermediate 
Coins and Bills, 


5 









YOUR SUCCESS 


with your younger pupils this year depends on keeping them interested in their school 
work. Do not try to compel their interest. Our system of merits creates interest. We 
furnish little tickets with either the word ‘‘Merit,’’ ‘‘Present,”’ ‘‘Perfect,’’ or ‘‘Good” 
printed on them as per illustration below. Give these for punctuality, perfect recitation, 
etc. When pupils have earned a sufficient number present them with one of the hand- 
some lithographed cards shown below as. their reward. It will create a spirit of 
friendly rivalry and interest you could not compel. 


MERIT | 


























“Present” “Merit” 
“Perfect” “Good” 

Any of these 
tickets furnished 
at 5c per 100. 























ASSORTMENT B 
ASSORTMENT B CARDS—TIllustrat- 
ed (above). Size 3x44 inches. 
Scenery, flowers, birds, etc. Hand- 
some colors. Very pretty. 75c per 100. 


ASSORTMENT C CARDS-—TIllustrat- 

ed (left). Size 4144x6 inches. Many 

beautiful designs, scenery, flowers, an- 

imals, boys and girls. $1.50 per 100. 

elites OUR CATALOG, which will be 

mailed free upon request contains 

ASSORTMENT C list of twenty other styles of reward 

cards. Also long list of hints and helps for teachers. Order ‘Merit’ tickets to-day and 
begin the plan immediately. It will solve many problems. 


HALLOWE’EN NOVELTIES 


COMBINATION PACKAGES—Each package contains 36 

pieces of heavy black paper 5% x 714 inches and six Hallowe en Atlin. } 
designs to be used as patterns for cutting the paper. Designs 

include cats, cats’ heads, bats, owls, witches, etc. Price per 

package, 25c. 4 

POST CARDS—Grotesque designs in colors. 15¢ per dozen. 

HAND COLORED FOLDERS—With envelopes. Ten designs assorted, similar to Christ- 
mas folders, suitable for mailing. 50c per dozen. 

COMPLETE HALLOWE’EN BOOK—This you will need to plan your entertainment. 
It contains drills, recitations, pantomimes, action and costume songs, exercises, dialogs 
for children, short plays for boys, for girls, and for boys and girls, and a longer play 
for high school pupils—4 male, 5 female, and a number of small children. Also full 
directions for entertaining, including the invitation, refreshments, decorations, games, 
etc. 40c, postpaid. 


NOTE: With orders for less than $1.00 please include ten cents 
for wrapping and mailing. Orders over $1.00 post paid by us. 


John Wilcox Pub. Co., Inc., Cooperstown, N.Y. 
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Best DRAWING COURSE and DRAWING HELPS on the Market 


Artistic and Practical. Inspirational and Technical. Correlation and Picture Study. 


A Complete Systematic Course by T. R. NEILSON, Director of Fine Arts 
in Idaho Technical Institute. 


To Be Used in Supervised, Unsupervised, and Rural Schools 


“The Neilson’s Drawing Book” with “Hand Book for Teachers” meets a 
long felt want in drawing for Teachers and Pupils alike. 
One book used in all grades. Graded by the “Hand Book for Teachers.” 


CONTENTS OF THE “NEILSON’S DRAWING BOOK” 


76 Pages 6x9 34 Scenes 21 Flowers ; 
220 Drawings 2 Christmas Drawings 25 Patriotic Drawings 
40 Cuts in Color 18 Designs 


47 Lessons with instructions for teacher in presenting the lessons. Questions to ask pupils 
and answers expected. 7 ; 
75 Questions and Answers on Color, Songs, Bible Readings, etc. 
Drawing Book and Hand Book, 75 Cents Postpaid. 


THE NEILSON SCENERY PORTFOLIO 
(a) Decorate your room with the children’s work with the pack- 
age as an inspiration. (b) Children make Christmas Calendars 
from them. (c) Best scenery set on the market. 





10 In color 4 In Black and White Crayon 
6 In Sepia on Gray Paper 

10 In Wash Drawing 13 In Outline for Coloring (See 
8 In Paper Cutting cut opposite) 


2 Sceneries in Silhouette 
55 Sceneries in all. Postpaid for 55 cents. 


NEILSON SCENERY PORTFOLIO NO. 2 


Outlines for coloring and 8 In color 
enlarging 4 In wash 
Black and White Charcoal 8 Paper cutting 
and Chalk . 

60 Sceneries in all. Postpaid for 55 cents. 


NEILSON DESIGN PORTFOLIO 
Plates of Design. 
Plates with 65 differgnt designs in color. 
Plates with 65 differént designs for color and application designs for Christmas, Easter, 
Valentine, Calendars, Box Covers, Labels, Tags, Book Marks, etc. ‘ 
55 Cents, Postpaid. 


“THE NEILSON PACKAGE OF SPECIAL DAY DRAWINGS” 
Directions for Coloring will be found in package and in Neilson’s Drawing Book. 
Printed in Hectograph Ink so teacher can make 40 of each subject for pupils’ use at 
small expense. Package contains the following: 
Hallowe'en Easter Lincoln Scenes Birds 
Thanksgiving Christmas Washington Flowers Etc. 
50 Cents, Postpaid. 


Neilson’s Drawing Book for Pupils Neilson’s Scenery Portfolio No. 2) All for $2.35 
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Neilson’s Hand Book for Teachers Neilson’s Design Portfolio 

Neilson’s Scenery Portfolio Neilson’s Special Day Portfolio J Prepaid. P. 0. Order 
10 Pupil’s Drawing Book, One Teacher’s Hand Book........++++e+- poasee 000 0 $2.25 Prepaid 
15 Pupil’s Drawing Book, One Teacher’s Hand Book........+e++e+ esccccecese SeLS Prepaid 


20c each in quantities, 15 or more, prepaid. ; . . 
Order now, pay when you collect from your pupils, if you so desire. 


Address Neilson Drawing Book Company, Pocatello, Idaho 


Thousands and thousands placed last year through this paper and by adoption. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Every Teacher Can Now Draw 


Not only every teacher but the pu- 
pils as well. 

Every teacher realizes at some time 
the value of illustrative material in 
connection with class work. The value 
varies, of course, with the subject be- 
ing studied and with the grade of the 
pupil, but as a general proposition 
there are times when every teacher 
wishes to place some picture or draw- 
ing before the class in such large, clear 
form as to be plainly seen by all. But 
it is only a small number among the 
teachers who are able to reproduce the 
picture desired in such form. To re- 
turn to our text—Every teacher can 
now draw. 

We would like every reader to look 
on pages 16 and 17 of this number and 
it will be seen what we mean. The 
illustration at the top of page 16 de- 
picts very clearly the method by which 
this result can be attained. Here the 
teacher, or possibly a pupil, is making 
a reproduction of a picture, changing 
it from a small print to a large clear 
blackboard drawing. This happens to 
be a famous picture depicting a great 
historical event. It might just as easily 
be a drawing of a bird, an animal, or 
an anatomical chart. The appliance 
by which this is being done is the pan- 
tagraph. The pantagraph itself is 
nothing new. It has been used by 
draftsmen, engravers, sculptors, and 
artists for many years and has also 
found a place in the schoolroom to a 
moderate extent. By a slight improve- 
ment, it has added wonderfully to its 
adaptability, especially for school use. 
The Drawing Master is more than a 
mere pantagraph; it is an idea, a plan, 
a system—we might say almost an in- 
spiration—of which the appliance men- 
tioned is merely a part. 

We wish you would read very care- 
fully the two pages to which we have 
referred; There is clearly explained 
just what the Drawing Master .is and 
what it can be made to do in every 
schoolroom. We are not basing these 
comments, however, entirely upon 
what these pages say. There is much 
behind the plan which the advertise- 
ment itself does not reveal. We had 
the pleasure during the summer of a 
call from three of the men actively in- 
terested in this project. They came 
for the purpose of submitting their 
plans before launching them in the 
school field.. They had been for some 
time working in the home and the 
commercial .field, and their Drawing 
Master: outfits have been widely sold 
throughout the country. The idea had 
grown,. however, and it was realized 
that the school field presented a won- 
derful ‘opportunity for the develop- 
ment.of the plan. We were impressed 
with. the enthusiasm and earnestness 
which these. men exhibited in connec- 
tion with their, project, but when we 
saw the full extent of it and the great 
opportunity: which it offered to the 
schools we could understand and join 
with them in their expressions. We 
could easily see, and we wish. you to, 
how the use of the Drawing Master 
will increase the interest and efficiency 
in every schoolroom by enabling the 
teacher to place upon paper, or card, 
or board whatever may be desired in 
the way of illustration. We saw how 
small charts or diagrams from text- 
books could be shown in perfect, en- 
larged form for the entire school, how 
historical pictures and other illustra- 
tions. could be transferred to drawing 
pad, to paper, to cloth or to black- 
board, as desired. We saw more than 
this however—where the use of this 
system was developing the ability to 
draw and the artistic instincts in the 
pupils) We saw many reproductions 
where with this as a basis the pupils 
had shown their originality and artis- 
tic ideas in finishing and coloring, the 
same subjects in many cases showing 
vastly different conceptions and exe- 
cution. We saw some reproductions 
by a novice, a boy of 15, which exhib- 
ited in their finished state a decidedly 
artistic taste which had been wholly 
developed by the use of this method. 

These are only suggestions of what 
it aJl may mean to the teacher, to the 
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PRANG PRODUCTS 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


For 66 Years the Standard 
of Quality 


MRT AND HANDWORK 
SUPPLIES 


All Prices are NET—No Discount— 


Postage Extra 
Prang “Water Colors” Net 
Box No. 3A, four hard colors, per 
ee arr tet. $3.00 
Box No. 8, eight semi-moist pans, 
per doz.,..... §sSs s45 skews ne i) 
Prang ‘“Crayonex” 
Box No. 36, Six Colors....... sacs. Sol 
Box No. 8, Eight Coloars......... 08 


Prang “Stixit” 






4 in. tube, per doz.. 90 
6 in. tube, per doz. 1.50 
BR @URETE GOR.» ccecceces - 60 





Prang “Construction Papers” 

9x12 Assorted package, 50 sheets.. .25 
Prang “Eginex” Poster Papers 

9x12 Assorted package, 100 sheets. .30 
Prang ‘‘Prismex’”’? papers, New 

9x12 Assorted package, 50 sheets.. .50 
Prang White “Manila” Paper 


DEIR, 100 BROCE. cccccvevcovsacccs .20 
Prang “Enamelac” 

22 Colors, per can........ sencenee 20 

“Complete Outfit,’ 6 colors, Brushes 

Ph Riese tenuis sda cee soe se 2.25 

Prang “Reliefo” (for Gesso) 

15 Colors, Per JOP... .ccccccceccccced 40 
Prang “Juteen” Crochet Twine 

16 Colors, per % Ib. ball.......... 40 
Prang “Permodello” Clay 

TONE. DOUNA GON sc .ccccccvcrscscces 35 
Prang “Ivorene” 

4x5 Sheet.......... gees sceceences. WOO 
Prang ‘“‘Bateeko Dyes” 

11 Colors, per envelope............ 20 


Prang ‘“Modelit” Clay 
One pound bricks.......0.....02+. 30 


One pound, 4 colors.............. 35 
Prang “Lincoln Logs” Building Blocks 

3 Sets, each, in box......... coccee 1.00 
Prang “Stick Printing Box’ 

No. 1 box 8 colors, 6 sticks........ 12 


Prang “Weaving Mats” 

Made from _ Construction paper 
ready for cutting, 8x8 in., per 
book of 10 mats........... cecee aU 

“Manual Arts Tablets” 
5 Tablets of -Educational Handwork 
for Primary Grades, per tablet.. .40 
Prang “Color Charts” 
Complete set 1-8, (hand-colored).. 2.00 
Prang “Spoonbill Lettering Pens” 


Nos. 1-2-3, per dozen........0..+.-- « 5 
Prang “Mounting Book” 

48 pages, 9x12, per copy.......... -20 
Prang “Portfolios” 

Paper, 10x14, folded, each........ -08 

Cloth, 10x14, folded, each......... 25 


Prang “Printing Outfit” 
For sign making, in wooden box.. 3.50 
Prang “Liquid Tempera” 
Show card, colors, per 2 oz. jar... .20 
Industrial Art Projects Assortments 
Contaming assortments of Colored Con- 
struction,Poster, Drawing and Handwork 
“pers. 
Assortment No. 1 Grades 1-4, each 


pe ee errr 3.60 
Assortment No. 2 Grades 5-8, each 
ee eres 3.60 
Assortment No. 3 Special Project, 
each .12, per dozZ.........ccsecee 1.20 
Assortment No. 4 Primary Asst., 
each .15, per doz.............6. 1.60 
Assortment No. 5 Grammar Asst., 
each .20, per doz............... 2.20 


Assortment No. 6 Ten Color Asst., 
each .25, per dOZ....ccccccesces 2019 


‘*‘Sample Books’’ of all Prang Papers 
Sent Free 





Get our New “‘Illustrated Catalog”’ 
It Will 


SAVE YOU MONEY 
“Prang Quality” At 


Great Price Reductions 
A Post Card Will Bring It 


THE PRANG CO. 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
118 E. 25th St., New York City 
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For Teaching Geography, Industrial History, 
Economic Geography and Agriculture 


We want every Teacher to be familiar with the new series of Industrial Outline Maps pre- 
pared by W. R. McConnell of Miami University for use in geography, industrial history, 


economics, agriculture, etc. 


This new series of outline desk maps has been prepared to meet the actual needs of daily 


classroom work in elementary schools, high schools and normal schools. 
ment any text book or library reference work. 


They aid and supple- 


The outlines are distinctly and accurately drawn, bounding or locating regions of production 
or setting off areas with different climatic conditions, different soils, surface features, etc. The 
‘work of the pupil then, on the map, consists in coloring or filling in geographical facts within 


the accurately bounded areas. 


If you teach any of the above subjects, send your name for 6 Free Sample Maps, with com- 
plete Catalog of interesting School Specialties and Supplies. 





Frolics in 
Funnyland 


16 original designs per- 
sonifying inanimate  ob- 
jects and pets and portray- 
ing their merry frolics, 
Interest is readily aroused 
and imagination  stimu- 
lated. Admirably adapted 
for language and composi- 
tion work. Suggestions 
for harmonious  colovings 
in the envelope. Wt. 3 
oz Set 20c. No. 1302. 




















Animals 24 _ natural 
history cards, 


each showing one wild 
animal, native or famil- 
iar to every child. Face 
of card shows a picture 
of the animal with list 
of words descriptive or 
suggestive. Reverse con- 
tains sentences with 
blanks to be filled with 





wee words on the face, En- 
Leisireog buries tirely new and original. 
rodent agile Complete instructions ac- 
bushy furry companying each _ set. 

builds Wt. 8 oz Set 40c. 














Folding Paper 
Colored on both sides for folding or cutting. 
Red, orange, violet, y, brown, white, black, 
pink, yellow, green, light blue. Assorted colors or 


one color, 100 sheets in a pkg. 
4x4, per pkg.......... +12. Postage 4c. 
er d0Z......... 1.16. Wt. 2% Ibs. 
Ga, OF PER... cccccce 15. Wt. 6 02. 
Per GOB... cccces 1.44. Wt. 4% Ibs. 
6x6, per pig... ..sccee 20. Wt.7 02. 
Per eee 1.92. Wt. 5% lbs. 


° 
Cutting Paper 
Coated on one side. Red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, violet, brown, gray, white, black. Assorted 
colors or one color, 100 sheets in pkg. 


ee SS SO eee -20. Postage 4c. 
Per a pkgs..... 1.92. Wt. 2% lbs. 
5x5, ie ) ea 30. Wt.6 oz. 
er kg WEE. ws os 2.88. We 4 % = 

6x=6, per pkg.......... 3 Wt. 
Der 3 pkgs..... 3.84. Wt. 5% ibs. 


Key Words and Phonetic 
Drill Cards 





56 cards designed to 
teach families, placing 


the complete word be- 
fore the child who is thus 
immediately interested by 
connecting the family 


symbol, which is heavily 
underlined with the name 
of some familiar object. 
Easily handled and may be readily seen from all 
parts of the room. Several phonetic games are 
suggested. Wt. 10 oz, 





Per set, 35c. 








Chicago Pencil Sharpener 


Thirty Fables Retold 
For 2nd and 3rd Grade 











The Cats and the atlas 


Each story on separate card. 

Thirty stories in an envelope. Illustrated in 
two colors, You can buy 30 sets of these reading 
cards for the price you would pay for one set bound 
in book form, Adapted for use in second grade, 
but may be used also in third grade. Entire class 
uses but one envelope at a time. Spoiled cards 
may be replaced—not necessary to discard whole 
set, as it would be if they were bound in a volume. 

Set A contains 30 different stories in an envel- 
ope. Price per envelope, 60c.; wt. oz. 

et B contains 30 of same story vy an envel- 
ope. Price per envelope, 40c.; wt. 


Fit Ins—Simple Objects 


Outlines in which 
the picture is cut 
out for the child 
to reinstate. Excel- 








lent sense train- 
ing, further devel- 
oped when the 
child can _ recog- 


nize the object by 
tracing the outline 
with his fingers or 
when the card is 
held before him. 
Both printed and 
written words are 
given. Wt. 9 oz, 
set of 24 cards, 
Price, 40c. 


dog 


Fit Ins—Common Forms 











Cards with form outlines cut out. Children fit 
them in, and the sense training cannot be over- 
estimated. Wt. 9 oz., set of 24 cards. Price, 40c. 





Holiday Designs to Color 


These ten designs have been qectored to cover 
the holidays of the school year. They are charming 
designs, simple in drawing and easy to color, Chil- 
dren will delight in preparing these as souvenirs, 
program or booklet covers for these Special days, and 
nothing will add more to the spirit and remembrance 
of the occasion than so attractive a souvenir. The 
designs are for Lincoln Day, W yr-g Birth- 
day, St. Valentine’s Day, Easter, Arbor D: Deco- 
He a Day, Flag Day, Hallowe’ en, Than’ sgiving, 
Christmas. 


Price, per set of 10, wt. . | Sere Ces $ .12 
10 of any design, WEALOKE so cb neces cue 12 
5 of any design, wt. 12 0 CPP TE ee Tee 25 


700 of any design, or easerted:, wt. 3 lbs... 15 
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in Writing 
They are tablets for writing 


third and fourth grades. They 


use results in a remarkable im 


Wonderful Results 


of a critical and analytical ability that is truly astounding is possible 
by the use of the Dobson-Evans Measuring Standard Tablets. 


writing, by which the pupil marks his own paper with intelligent appreciation. 


History. These Tablets put before each pupil a 
he becomes familiar with the factors that tend to make his work better. 


Send only 35c for set of Four Measuring Standard Tablets. 


Industrial Weaving 
No Needle Required 












Their OwnWork 
and Automatically 


Improve 










Not only is it possible to easily and quickly improve the 
work of your students in writing, but the development 













practice, but containing a scale for measuring quality of hand- 
Applicable to 
are intended to be used also in all written work, English and 
“measuring stick’’ by the very use of which 
You will find their 
provement in the general writing average of your school, 


Addition-Multiplication Cards 
Make the Multiplication Table 





Made from tinted 
construction paper, 
strong and durable, 
and of artistic color 
and texture. Can 
be easily woven 
without a needle, 
Mats are ready cut 
but the fringes are 
solid with printed 
lines indicating the 
weft strips to be cut 



















Easy 


Multiplication 
taught through 
the medium of 
addition, These 
ecards teach the 
multiplicat ion 
table through 
the fives adapt- 
able to the un- 
derstanding = ef 
young children, 








out by the children, 
1235. _ 25 be mats, 25 fringes 
12 oz. Pack., 35ce. 
1236. 25 brown mats and 25 
colors, Wt. 12 oz Pack., 35c. 





20 outlines from original 
common birds, 


Birds 


25 any design, 20c.; 


Words clearly printed on cards, 


general arrangement of capitals, 
No. 1101. Per box, 15c.; wt. 


Per doz. boxes, $1. 4 


Number Builder 


Cards showing figures and also signs of addition, 
subtraction, 
1103 


multiplication, 
Per box, 15c.; wt. 3 a 


Toy Money 






SEND NAME 


The Dobson-Evans Book illus 
Specialties, many of which will 


students in their work. 
coupon below. 


for any reason they should fail 











Without Cost 


Write to us for 
seven dozen of 


Drawings to Color 


No. 1304, Price per set, 20c.; wt. oo. 


Sentence Builders 


been taken in the selection of the words and the 


4; nwt 2% Ibs. 


Per doz. boxes, $1 ‘aa; wt. 2% Ibs, 


' 
tions of numbers, whose ws 
sums do not exceed 10, ! H 
Sheets are to be cut in- = 
division ae equality. to single dominoes, The ; 33 
cutting furnishes busy x ee 
work, May be used for i a hes 
oral or seat work in ‘ * 
first or second grade. eo! 
Considerable oral dri'l : ° e: 
Both coins | for third grade classes. - . 
and sei — Printed on heavy ” ; 
present abou . 
$350.00 and oak tag. F ee ; 
the bills about 12 sets of 34 domi- \ oe! ' 
| $600.00. noes in each envelope. Wt. 8 oz, per envelope, 
The box is | 20c. 
strongly made, 


for BIG FREE CATALOG 


.It is sent free to any Teacher in America, 
Everything you order from Dobson-Evans is guaranteed to be exactly as represented, but if 


will be returned at once without question. 


The Dobson-Evans Co. Branch House, Indianapolis, Ind. 
FREE 



























One side shows 
a number re- 
peated a certain 
number of 
; times, as in ad- 
dition, while the reverse shows the same number 
with the multiplier and the multiplication sign. 
sketches of our | Wt. 10 oz Price 30c. 


, assorted. Wet. 


fringes, bright 








wt. OZ. ss 
Domino Cards 


For Numbers—lst or 2nd Grade 
12 sets of dominoes ft 


® . 
in each package, con- 
taining all combina- 


Great care has 


~ / 








ro g wr 2 bf 
Invaluable | fer | Object and Animal Number Cards 
bers and prac- Number combination up to ten on one side of 
tice in making | Card and on opposite side familiar objects and an- 
change. Wt. 9 imals arranged in groups corresponding with num- 
a “ Pee bers. Make number lessons very interesting. 
oz. Box, 40c. No. 1122. Price 40c.; wt. 8 oz. 
Per doz., $3.84; wt. 7 Ibs. 





trates and describes a large number of School Supplies and 
have a wonderful influence in stimulating the interest of your 
Just sign and mail the 





to meet your requirements, just return them and your money 


346 No. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 





THE DOBSON-EVANS CO., 

346 No, Front St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me the following items checked: 
Complete Catalog of School Supplies.........cceceeseseeeeees 








our excellent five cent school pen- 
cils; sell them, remit the money to us, 
and we will send you free a Chicago 
Pencil Sharpener, suitable for your 
school use, without any charge what- 
Pencils are of excellent quality, just the thing 








ever. 
you need for school use, and you will be conferring a 
favor on the pupils and getting the sharpener for your 






room. If you want our regular Chicago Giant Pencil 
Sharpener, which can be adjusted to any. pencil and is 
better in every way, sell eight dozen pencils. 












to 4th Grade Teachers 


Set of our new “Natural Group Test in 
Reading,” with complete instructions. 

The purpose of these tests is to enable the 
teacher to determine the exact needs of each 
individual child in the matter of reading. If 
a child is below the standard in his rate of 
reading he should be encouraged to ‘‘speed up” ; 
if below the standard in comprehension he 
should be questioned on each lesson until he 
is able to get the ideas contained in the sub- 
ject matter read. 

Ask for a free set. 











Set of “Natural Group Test in Reading”.............eeeeeees 
6 Free Maps for Teaching Geography..........sseesseeeeees 


4 


Tablets 


for Teaching Writing. <cccccccccccccceccscescccce 


(Enclose 35c for Tablets) 


7 dozen Pencils to sell for Sharpener.........+e+ee0+ eeecese 
Write any other articles desired...........ceeecceceeeeeeees 
Name ..ccccccee Setncecee POET ECT CTT TTC TT TORT CTE Ce Te 
TOWN ccccecedies ana eananes SLadcdassdbaawed cdsadedseveeuees 
ee ReRbESRONA CASE hee aeRened Wes Maceececesededee e 
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Large Framed 


Pictures 
For Your SCHOOL ROOM 


will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser Lead Pen- 

cils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Fach pencil is suitably inscribed— 

“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds and we will send you at once, all 

delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY 

FREE OF ALL COST! These flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed 

(not printed), complete with Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or out- 

door use. If larger flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for the sale of 

two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen foot size for a four gross sale ora 
twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. 

For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear for a one gross sale or a four foot flag of 
this kind for a two gross sale. 

Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful flags 
without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 


No School Room Complete 


This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to the 
Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross of our 
pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the Finest 
Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Patriotic Orna- 
ment for the Schoolroom and as the flags are easily 
detached from the base, they are available at any time 
for Parades, Drills, Exercises, etc. This Set comes to 
you securely packed, all delivery charges prepaid, for 
the sale of only TWO gross of our Special pencils. 
Can you imagine an easier way of securing such a 
Beautiful Set of Silk Flags for your School? The same 
set of Allies’ Flags, in regular cloth without staffs and 
base—given for the sale of ONE gross of pencils. 
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This Handsome Metallic Full-Revolution 
Thermometer with Large NINE INCH Dial 
Given Free of all cost for the sale of only 
TWO Gross of our Special Pencils. 


Warranted Accurate. Easily read across 
the Schoolroom. 


This Thermometer combines many features 
not embodied in any mercurial or liquid ther- 
mometer. It is of beautiful design and finish 
and an ornament to any schoolroom or office. 
It is warranted accurate and can be easily 
read at a much greater distance than a ther- 
mometer made on any other principle. Fin- 
ished in either Oxidized Copper, Regular Cop- 
per, Black, Nickel, Brass or Special in White 
Enamel with Black Dial. 

For the sake of your own and the pupils 
health, you should have an accurate Ther- 
mometer in your schoolroom. We are making 
it easy for you to secure one free of all cost. 
Send for the pencils today and see how quickly the pupils can earn one of these scr- 
viceable instruments for their school without any expense whatever. 
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Sharpeners 
A | Read Our Wonderful Offers! 


encil 

















A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 


This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special 
Attachment for ANY SIZE PENCIL given 
FREE for the sale of a SINGLE GROSS 
of PENCILS! Saves time and never breaks 
the lead! Automatically stops cutting as 
soon as the proper point is secured! No 
more dirt or chips to litter the floor! Send 
for a gross of pencils and let your pupils 
earn one of these serviceable Pencil 
Sharpeners in a few minutes of their 
spare time!. 














Without Our Specialties 











We also give your choice of any of the following 
large size Religious Pictures in Heavy Oak Frames 
with Glass Fronts for the sale of only ONE gross of 


our pencils. 


Christ at Gethsemane 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Sacred Heart of Mary 
Madonna 

St. Rita 

The Last Supper 
Christ in the Temple 
Master Is It 1? 

Ruth and Naomi 


Do not confuse our large framed pictures with any 
of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this 
kind. Insist on the BEST. Send for your pencils 
TODAY. 












































The Good Shepherd 

The Guardian Angel 

Christ Taking Leave of His 
Mother 

The Crucifixion 

The Holy Family 

The Sistine Madonna 

Jesus, Martha and Mary 

St. Cecilia 


























SPECIAL NOTICE 


We have added to our 
list of premiums a large 
size Red Cross First Aid 
Cabinet which contains 
all articles needed in 
ease of accidents—Cuts, 
Burns, Sprains, etc., ac- 
companied by Instruction 
Book for carrying out 
Red Cross Ideas. How 
often have you wished 
for just such a_ kit? 
Made of hardwood, oak 
finish, 12 inches high 
with panel door to keep 
out dust and dampness. 
Given for the sale of 
only FOUR gross of our 
pencils. Why not avail 
yourselves of this won 
derful opportunity now? 




















No Schoolroom is Complete 


Without one or more of our Large Framed Carbon 
Brown Pictures of Noted Men on the Wall! We 
furnish these, size 16 x 20 inches framed in Handsome 
Polished Solid Wood, with GLASS FRONT, Dust 
Proof Back, complete all ready to hang on the wall. 
You have the choice of George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Warren G. Harding, Cal- 
vin Coolidge, Woodrow Wilson, Gen. Leonard Wood, 
Gen. John J. Pershing or Marshall Foch for the sale of 
only ONE gross of our pencils. 

We are the only firm in the country giving away these large size 
pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames and GLASS FRONTS—a 
point well worth keeping in mind! We have placed large numbers 
of pictures in schools during the past few years, and if you are not 
already well supplied, you should secure them at once. The pupils 
will prize them all the more for having earned them by their own 
efforts. 


Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present 
every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods, a large 16 x 20 reproduction of 
the famous painting “Washington Resigning His Command of the Continental Army.’”’ This beautiful his- 
torical picture is given entirely free of charge in addition to the regular premium chosen for the pencil sale. 
We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, something that 
will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that the 
pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and quickly the pupils can 
dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments. 

In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25¢ and get enough 
to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 








ME Ge <= lh ww Re kerer ccdacocesccodoccsececcossecenceess Wace 
The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid........ gross of your 
Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5e each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of your remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


Teacher's Name. ...c.ccccccccccccccccccccccccvcvcccscsccccccsetscceseees 
Teacher’s Address......ccossceccccsecccccercesssssssserssssocsescsseeses 
Name of Prin. or Supt...ccccccccccccccccccccsccseccccccccccceseccsccsce 
Address of Prin. or Supt... cccccccescccseccccveccvccsecessesesssseseees 


Name of School or Dist. No........ssccccccccccccscceccecssssecsesesesess 
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TEACHERS 


Send Your Name Quick For 


Big Autumn Offer 


on a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 


I want to place a Sweet-Toned 
Williams Piano, in the homes of 
teachers as samples of our finest 
\work to help make other sales. Send 
‘coupon and I will mail my beautiful 
‘catalog and my Special Teachers’ 
Offer of reduced prices and let you 
select your own terms. You need 
not make any payments during va- 
‘cation. 


| Direct From Factor Saves You $100 


When I receive your name I will send my 
attractive piano book with pictures and fac- 
tory prices, Special Autumn Offer and my 
Teachers’ Co-operative Plan. Dealing direct 
with our factory saves you $100. Remember 
we have no dealers or agents to pester you. 
All business is transacted by mail. 


Freight Paid- Free Trial-Easy Terms 


If after receiving my beautiful catalog you 
wish to accept my Teachers’ Autumn Offer, | 
A will upon request send you a carefully 
selected piano in the kind of finish you like, 
and with a strong, brilliant tone or a soft, 
jsweet singing tone, whichever you prefer, 
jand will send with it a nice stool and good 
instruction book. Freight to be paid by us. 
If you find it one of the finest finished, sweet- 














est toned pianos you ever heard, you may 
| keep it at our special price or on your own 
| terms, 


Teachers’ Co-operative Plan 


No matter ‘whether you need an instru- 
ment or not, please send the coupon and 
learn about our Teachers’ Co-operative Plan 
by which you can earn some extra money or 
help pay for your own piano. Please fill 
out and send the coupon today and send us 
the names of some friends who are thinking 
of buying pianos and who would like to re- 
ceive our catalog and factory prices. 


Prof, Chas. H. Gabriel, 


Well known writer of Sunday School Music. 

“T have used my Williams piano to assist 
me in composing and harmonizing my songs 
for many years. The nature of my work re- 
quires an instrument of sweet, musical tone, 
and the Williams piano meets these require- 
ments fully.” 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Dept. 102, 1257 Fullerton Ave.,Chicago 


Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Dept. 102, 1257 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 





Without obligating me, please send free 
;eatalog, and your Special Teachers’ Offer, 
also Teachers’ Co-operative Plan. 


Please send catalog to the following who, 
I believe, is likely to buy a piano within a 
year or so. 
NAME FOR PIANO CATALOG 
Name 


Address 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Professor Feuchtinger’s Discov- 
ery Officially Recognized 


When the United States Bureau of 
Education was asked to investigate 
and pass upon the scientific correct- 
ness of Professor Eugene M. Feucht- 
inger’s Perfect Voice method of train- 
ing, they had to reply, “This Bureau 
has no one on its staff qualified to in- 
vestigate your discovery.” As a re- 
sult, the matter was referred to, the 
University of Chicago, which in turn 
consulted with such authorities as 
Professor John M. Clapp, Chairman of 
the Committee on American Speech of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English—and the leading Chicago 
musical teachers. The findings of this 
investigation were reported to Wash- 
ington by Charles H. Judd, Director of 
the School of Education, University 
of Chicago. 

Among other things, Mr. Judd said 
“Professor Feuchtinger has developed 
a very strong and important theory 
with regard to the training of the 
voice. He has made himself an anat- 
omist in a careful, scientific way. He 
is altogether intelligent in his work, 
competent as a teacher, and has made 
a very important contribution, which 
ought, in my judgment, to be en- 
couraged in every way possible.” 

This report was perhaps the first 
official recognition in the United 
States of the marvelous discovery of 
Professor Feuchtinger. In Europe the 
value of this method had long been 
recognized. It was originated by the 
Feuchtinger family two generations 
ago. For a long time the Perfect 
Voice method was utilized to develop 
singing voice only. Grand opera stars 
abroad had taken this training with 
striking success. Of late the Feucht- 
inger method has been extended to far 
wider fields. Preachers, orators and 
teachers have found this fundamental 
voice development of vast help. 

The subtle power of voice and the 
physiological value of eliminating 
voice fatigue cannot be overestimated. 
America is fortunate that Professor 
Feuchtinger brought his discovery to 
this country—and that its benefits are 
not confined to those who can come to 
the Professor for personal instruc- 
tion. The novel thing about the Per- 
fect Voice method is that the training 
is based on silent exercises. After all, 
it is only reasonable that the muscles 
of the vocal mechanism, like the mus- 
cles of any other part of the human 
anatomy, are strengthened not by 
strain or overuse, but by scientific 
exercises, 


Every Teacher Can Now Draw 
(Continued from page 4) 


school, and to the pupil. The descrip- 
tion of the Outfit, the varied uses 
to which it can be put, an explanation 
of the Special School Service Division 
with its Research Department and 
the details of the plan for securing it 
are put forth so fully and clearly in 
the two pages devoted to the an- 
nouncement that we need not repeat 
any of it. We especially appreciate 
this plan because we believe that it 
will make even more available to our 
readers the vast amount of illustration 
suitable for reproduction given every 
month in our pages. The teacher with 
The Drawing Master and with current 
and back numbers of NoRMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR will have an infinite amount 
of available material. This is entirely 
aside from and in addition to the class- 
room illustrations which are furnished 
with The Drawing Master Outfit and 
with the large amount of material 
which will come through its Research 
Department. We have said sufficient 
to show our belief in this project and 
the plan of sending the Outfit for free 
trial and examination will give any 
teacher an opportunity of seeing and 
trying it before purchase. 





TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, Write for applica- 
tion form, Cooperative Instructors’ Ass‘n., Marion, Indiana. 


Many good teaching positions still open 
in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia 


TEACHERS WANTED. Allkinds. Contracts waiting. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. 
Home office Philadelphia. Branches : Pittsburgh, Syracuse, 


























N. Y. Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 
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We Place You in the Better Positions 
Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 

Positions Kindergarten to University Presidents 
A eee eee 
Mm ROCKY /77- TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


l] 


Come To Headquarters 
FREE REGISTRATION—ALL OFFICES 


Branch Offices: q 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
LOS ANGELES, Calif., Pacific Mutual Building 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., 230 Rialto Building 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG DENVER, COLO 


Wm. RuFFER, Ph. D., Manager 
W. B. Mooney, A. M., Field Representative 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


S. S. Phillips, Manager California R. R. Alexander, Manager 
DENVER, COLORADO BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA BOISE, IDAHO 
FREE REGISTRATION EMERGENCY TEACHERS NEEDED NOW AS NEVER BEFORE ENROLL AT ONCE 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =“ ***nex 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, 


WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. 


























F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY  EACHERS' AGENCY, INc. 


MeL ACRERS ¢ G00D SALARIES. FE lls comi 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACH at . Emergency calls coming 
daily : pe can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN, 


’ THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
321-323 University Block, are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST. SALARIED 


MSHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 
Ss Y R A Cc U S E > N . ¥.. FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. 





MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 











Get Out of the Rut and Into the Route 


‘THE route that for nearly 40 years has 
led the members of our big family to 
bigger opportunities, Whether you 
want to be a kindergarten or a college 
teacher we can show you how and where 


to best invest your talent. Hundreds of 
high-priced positions come to us and we need 
good candidates to fillthem. Why not you? 


Send for free booklet, 
** Teaching as a Business.’’ 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


437 Fifth Avenue Dept. N. New York City 





































102 East Third Street, 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


LUE s. , Mgr. 
HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, SEnnincron: VERMONT 
MRS.E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St., NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 


Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and schovl 


i) officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and trust among. school 

ple in our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is FREE. 

F.H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 


Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
ta 














9 Manager. No Position. No Fee. 


DO YOU WANT TO SAVE MONEY? 


If so send for a free catalog of Busy Work Material; Entertainment Books and Material; 
Report, Merit and Reward Cards; Supplementary Reading; Story Books; Outlines; Maps; 
lL Globes; Charts, in fact, everything for the teacher and the school. Address 
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CLAUDE J. BELL, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


A 
AN 


(BE ) 


WELL | 


One Hundred | 














A BOOK EVERYBODY NEEDS 


A sensible, scientific, and withal religious system of horizontal, 
lying-in-bed, first-thing-in-the-morning exercise, but including 
in a chatty style much that is essential to health and happiness. 


Profusely illustrated, beautifully bound. Should be in every Teacher’s Library. Years | 
Send $1.00 for copy postpaid. 
MONEYBACKIFYOUWANTIT 


Edward Eells J 
TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 160 Waverly PI., N. Y. City. \ 


OUR FREE SERVICE i” teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 

is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 
copies of our manual, OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 
ment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


social life, 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


and the time of the reader. 


conserving - healtlr and vision. 
all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS and more the attention of modern educators, Follow 


immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 
in both subjects will be highly gratifying. Se ere eee en 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in.very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


























_ entire United 
services are still free 


cover the 


States, and 
their 1 


to a 


when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, 
which becomes a big asset in school, business aud 


is written at commercial speed and is as plain 23 
print. Thus, it conserves the time of the writer 
Palmet Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus 
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Whats Wrong In 
This Picture : 


So many of us do the wrong thing at the wrong time—commit embar- 
rassing blunders that condemn us in the eyes of strangers. In this pic- 
ture, for instance, something quite ill-bred is being done. Do you know 
what it is? Can you point it out? Perhaps, if you are keen, you will 
find it at a glance. Or, if you are very clever, you will read between 
the lines of the article that follows and find more than one mistake. 


E all admire the man or woman of poise, of 

_ dignity. Whether we want to or not, we 

are forced to respect the calm, well-poised 

person. - His very bearing seems to command it; 

his manner is like a passport that admits him 

everywhere. No socia' wall is too high for him to 

scale; no circle too distinguished for him to enter. 

He always knows exactly what to do and say and 

wear, no matter what the circumstances, no matter 
what the conditions. 

There is nothing that can give one more poise 
and confidence in oneself than the knowledge that 
one is doing or saying exactly what is correct. 
The fear of making a mistake is often the cause 
of keen embarrassment. Hesitancy as to what is 
correct and what is incorrect makes us uncom- 
fortable, ill-at-ease. In the company of brilliant 
people it makes us seem dull and uninteresting, 
when ordinarily we can be quite clever conversa- 
tionalists. 

Are you sure you know exactly what to do, say, 
write and wear at all times, under all circum- 
stances? Are you as _ self-possessed and well- 
poised as it is possible for you to be? Etiquette 
is working wonders for men and women who for- 
merly were embarrassed and ill-at-ease in the 
company of strangers. It is giving them a new 
charm, of manner, an attractive bearing, a pleas- 
ing personality. Above everything else, it is pro- 
tecting them from embarrassment, keeping them 
from making humiliating blunders. 

Why don’t you let etiquette be the armor that 
protects you from embarrassment and discomfort? 
Why don’t you let etiquette give you the poise and 
calm dignity that everyone will admire? 


Do You Know What to Wear on 
All Occasions? 

There can be nothing quite as humiliating as 
wearing the wrong thing at the wrong time. Too 
many people wait until it happens, instead of 
making sure that it never can happen. 

At a fashionable wedding recently, the best man 
was obviously uncomfortable and ill-at-ease. He 
had reason to be. He was dressed incorrectly for 
a formal wedding, and his errors were conspicuous. 

Do you know what a man should wear to a for- 
mal wedding, a formal dance? Do you know the 
correct dress for a bridesmaid, a maid of honor? 
Do you know what the bride wears who marries 
for the second time? ; ww 

What would you wear if you received an invita- 


tion to an afternoon tea party? What would you 
wear if you attended a formal dinner? Do you 
know the correct thing to wear to a garden party, 
a dinner-dance, a theatre-party? 


Importance of Etiquette in 
Public Places 


There are countless tests of good manners that 
distinguish the well-bred in public. Do you know, 
for instance, whether it is ever permissible for a 
man to take a woman’s arm? May a woman take 
a man’s arm? When walking with two women, 
should a man take his place between them or on 
the outside? 

What is the correct order of precedence when 
entering the theatre? Does the man precede, or 
the woman? Who precedes when entering a 
restaurant, a street car, a room? 

If a man and woman who have met only once 
before encounter each other in the street, who 
should make the first sign of recognition? Is the 
woman expected to smile and nod before the 
gentleman raises his hat? Is the man expected 
to offer his hand before the woman smiles in 
recognition? 

It is so easy to make embarrassing mistakes, so 
easy to commit humiliating blunders in public. 
Yet people who know the rules of good conduct, 
the rules of etiquette, are able to mingle with the 
most highly cultivated people, in the highest social 
circles, and still be entirely at ease. Because they 
know that they are doing what is absolutely cor- 
rect, they are calm, well-poised and at ease. 


Are You Sure of Your Table Manners? 


Many people would be amazed if the blunders 
they made at the table were pointed out to them. 
Yet everyone knows that the quickest way to de- 
termine a man’s breeding is to watch him eat. 

At which side of the woman should the man 
seat himself? Should olives be eaten with a fork, 
or taken up in the fingers? How should aspara- 
gus be eaten; corn on the cob; artichokes? May 
a slice of bread be bitten into, or should it be 
broken into small pieces, buttered individually, 
and so conveyed to the mouth? 

What is the correct way to use the finger-bowl, 
the napkin? Is the fork held in the right hand, or 
the left? Should the fork and knife be allowed to 
remain on the plate if it is passed for a second 
helping? . 

Mistakes at the table can be most embarrassing. 














Through etiquette you will avoid them, and do 
always exactly what is correct and in good form. 


Shall We Send You the Book of 
Etiquette Free for Examination? 

It is impossible to list here, even in part, the 
many fascinating subjects that are covered in the 
Book of Etiquette—considered by many to be the 
most complete, authoritative and interesting work 
on the subject available today. This splendid two- 
volume set covers completely every phase of every- 
day etiquette. Every problem of conduct that 
may have puzzled you is solved. Wherever pos- 
sible, origin of customs have been traced to their 
source, so that the chapters are as interesting to 
read as a story. 

It costs you absolutely nothing to examine the 
famous Book of Etiquette in your own h me. We 
extend to everyone the privilege of examining the 
complete two-volume set free for 5 days. 

You may return the books within the 5-day 
period, or send us only $3.50 in full payment. We 
have such utter confidence in the Book of Eti- 
quette, we know you will be so delighted with it, 
that you will not want to return it. This is an 
unusual opportunity, and we know you are not 
going to let it slip by. 

The Book of Etiquette covers completely the 
subjects of engagements, weddings, teas, parties, 
entertainments of all kinds, speech, dress, sports, 
correspondence, and countless other interesting 
matters of social and personal import. No one 
should be without this famous work. 


Mail the Free-Examination 
Coupon Today 


Don't put it off. Send for the Book of Etiquette now and 


examine it at your leisure. From cover to cover you will find 
hoth books filled with interesting and extremely valuable jn- 
formation. The books are now handsomely bound in cloth 


decorated with gold, Remember, it costs you nothing to see 
and examine them. 

If you haven't been able to find the mistakes in the picture 
above, you'll surely find them in the Book of Etiquette. And 
if you're not delighted with the Book of Etiquette, the exam- 
ination of them costs you absolutely nothing. Act NOW! 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 2910, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 2910, Oyster Bay, New York 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, send 
me the Two-Volume set of the Book of Etiquette. Within 5 
days I will either return the books or send you $3.50 in full 


payment. It is understood that 1 am not obliged to keep the 
books if I am not delighted with them. 


ROOD cede cecce cde sedeserdcccdsinddcaciccccdcccocecoscsee 
(JCheck this square if you want these books with the beautiful 
fuli-leather binding at $5.00 with 5 days’ examination privi- 
lege. 





















Bradley Quality 


-Aids to Successful5 
Teaching 


Bradley Builders 


Every Bradley article is quality built to withstand hard 
wear. The tablets are clean cut from tough stock, and the 
boxes are designed to last. Their appearance and visibility 
are planned most carefully by the placing of letters and 
numerals to assure perfect spacing. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271. A large type word 













































oe 





re 







Econ builder. Printed on high- 
ORD pv grade tag stock of good 
wi pit wearing quality. The box 






is made especially strong 
to withstand the constant 
handling and hard usage 
to which the “builder” 
box is subjected. Con- 
tains a large quantity of 
unusually large size tab- 
lets, making it especially adapted for the use of beginners. Price, per 
box, $0.25. Mailing weight, 7 oz. 











Economo Number Builder 


No. 1 


8281. A number 

builder, printed on “ 

heavy manila tag Dalie masa oe 
s x -sse : 


stock, with large 
numerals in_ bold 
type. It contains a 
large quantity of 
numerals from 1 to 0 and supply 
of mathematical denominations. 
Put up in box made especially strong so that it will withstand constant 
handling. Price, per box, $0.25. Mailing weight, 7 oz. 














Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards Embeco Perception Cards 
Provide material to fix common 


for Number Work 
phonograms in the pupil’s mind. 


Printed on hinged cards 7x8 A set of cards we side of which 
inches. Twenty cards, forming is printed with domino designs, 
three hundred and twenty word the reverse side of each bearing 
combinations, Price, per box, {© we Barrie We ese seMe 
$1.00. Selling weight, SMe. and then gets the same combina- 
tion from the numbers. Size of 
card 6% x10 inches, discernable 
from all parts of room. Twenty- 
four cards containing all number 
combinations from 1 to 10. Price, 
per box, $0.75. Mailing weight, 
1 Ib., 3 oz. 


Embeco Language Cards 


An effective method for review 
work in language. Twenty-four 
lessons printed on individual cards, 
ranging from Classification of Sen- 
tences to Singular and Plural 
Possessive Forms. Price, each, 


$0.50. Mailing weight, 1 Ib. Fitch Number Cards 


Colored Tablets for Number 4p, effective method for exercises 


ork in addition and subtraction. The 
This box contains strong paste- problem on one side is presented 
board tablets, one inch in diame-_ in pictures of children or animals 
ter, circles and squares, assorted with the same problem in numer- 
in six colors. Can be used effec- als on the reverse side. Combina- 
tively in teaching numbers and _ tions of numbers 1 to 9 inclusive. 
color in the primary grades. Can be readily seen from all parts 
Price, per box, $0.25. Mailing of the room. Price, per set, $0.50. 
weight, 10 oz. Mailing weight, 10 oz. 


Every Primary teacher should have a copy of our catalogue. 
A real guide to better teaching. Sent free on request. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON | NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents. Kansas City: Hoover Bros,, Agents. 
Toronto: The George M. Hendry, Ltd., Agents. 
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The Progressive Road to Silent Regding. 


Fourth Year. By William L. Ettinger, Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York City, Edgar 
Dubs Shimer, Associate Superintendent, New 
York City, and James J. O’Regan, Principal of 
Public School No. 77, New York City.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 214pp. Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

In line with the tendency to stress 
silent reading as more essential than 
oral is this fourth-year text. The 
authors believe that the employment 
of this method of study, affecting as 
it does the comprehension of all sub- 
jects in the curriculum, will make the 
teacher’s work, “easier, more system- 
atic, and consequently more effective, 
and the children’s efforts more fruit- 
ful because of the successful self-ac- 
tivity aroused and developed. The ac- 
quisition of a method of study means 
that during his school life the child 
will be doing what every successful 
educated adult has learned to do,—at- 
tack a subject and make it his own, 
even if assistance is not at hand.” 
Instructions are given to the pupil at 
the beginning of each selection, di- 
recting him how to approach it. A 
digest is to be made of each para- 
graph or group of paragraphs and 
when this is complete it is to be com- 
pared with a similar digest written by 
a fourth grade pupil and published in 
the rear of the book. In many cases 
the selections stop abruptly at some 
interesting point, and the pupil is ad- 
vised of the title and author so that 
he may seek out the whole story in the 
library and finish it. A number of 
picture studies are given, the child 
being directed always to set down his 
own ideas about the picture before 
reading ‘the text accompanying it. 
Reading for comprehension and speed, 
and correlation, are all provided for. 


1,600 Drill Exercises in Corrective English. 
By O. M. Hanna, Instructor of English, River 
Falls State Normal School, River Falls, Wis., 
and Joseph S. Taylor, Pd.D., District Superin- 
tendent of the New York City Public Schools. 
Cloth. 72pp. 50c. Noble & Noble, New York. 

Corrective English is being increas- 
ingly emphasized in the present-day 
teaching of English. This is because 
teachers now realize that rules of 
grammar count for little unless. the 
pupil makes them function in his 
everyday speech. This book provides 
the pupil with abundant and frequent 
drill in the correct forms, with a view 
to helping him acquire habits of cor- 
rect speech. Over sixty exercises are 
given, containing, on an average, 
twenty-five sentences each, suitable 
for practice in correct oral and writ- 
ten English. All the common errors 
of the elementary school pupil are 
covered: confusion of past tense and 
past participle, lack of agreement be- 
tween subject and predicate, pronoun 
and antecedent; the double negative; 
wrong case forms of pronouns; and 
confusion of adjective and adverb. 
The use of such a book saves the 
teacher much time and effort, furnish- 
ing as it does a large number of well- 
chosen sentences for classroom drill 
work, properly classified. 


Elementary Geography. By Frank M. Mc- 
Murry, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and A. E, Parkins, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Illustrated. Cloth. 322pp. $1.48. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The companion volume to this one, 
McMurry and Parkins’ Advanced Ge- 
ography, was reviewed at some length 
in these columns last April. Subscrib- 
ers who have that number may refer 
to it and consider that what was then 
said largely applies to the present 
volume, so far as form and appear- 
ance are concerned. As regards meth- 
od, the authors, after referring to the 
special need for attractive features in 
a first book in geography, have this to 
say: “Modern education suggests a 
change in the selection and organiza- 
tion of subject matter that may be as 
great an aid [in effecting improve- 
ment] as these other means combined. 
That is the centering of the treat- 
ment in other things than such topics 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 





STANDARD TEXTS 


ARITHMETIC 
LENNES-JENKINS APPLIED 
ARITHMETIC 


A three book series of problems 
which are really applied to and 
based on life experiences. Plenty 
of drill and review work. Specia! 
teachers’ editions with answers, 
suggestions and valuable _ supple- 
mentary matter. 


SPELLING 


LIPPINCOTT’S HORN-ASHBAUGH 


SPELLING BOOK 
The scientific speller which has 
attracted more attention than any 
other book in the spelling field. 


HISTORY 
LEFFERT’S AMERICAN 
LEADERS 


History through biography written 
in a style easily comprehended by 
children and with details of great- 
est interest to them. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


HAVILAND’S MODERN PHYSIO- 


LOGY, HYGIENE AND HEALTH 
Just the right combination of hy- 


giene and physiology—all from the 


most modern point of view. 


LANGUAGE 
THE CHILD’S OWN ENGLISH 
BOOK 


Structural deficiencies in language 


supplied through the ‘creative in- 
stinct of the child. Competitive 
and game elements stimulate inter- 
est. Original in method and appli- 
cation, 
READERS 
LIPPINCOTT’S READERS 

Present all the desirable features 


of a well graded and progressive 


course in reading—based on stand- 
ard literature. 


We also have an extended ‘list of Agri- 


cultural and Home Economic publications. 
Inquiries solicited 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


O I line of El tary and High School Texts 





Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















PASS EXAMS 


Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 


These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in simple language, are used by 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, 


Teacher’s or Civil Service examination. 
Warp’s Review Books 


History, Ques. & Ans.. .40c Geography, Ques. & Ans.. 40c 
Physiology. Ques. & Ans. 40c aa: Se. & Ans. 40c 
Grammar, Eng. Comp., and Bookkeeping, Ques. ns... 40c 
Reading, Writing and Drawing, Ques. DS. ceccccccs 40c 
Orthography and Civics, Ques. & Ans... ,..sse.eee8 40c 

ithmetic (written and mental with solutions) ....2..: 40c 


4or more 35ceach. 25 or more 30c each, postpaid. 


Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 


words. Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD. 





Cedar Falls, lowa 








14 Yrs. of Exam, in U. 

14 Yrs. of Exam. ao ish Com,,* 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Sc 

14 Yrs. of Exam. in Reading,* 

14 Yrs. of Exam. in Gen. History, with Ans. . 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Rhetoric,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam.inLiterature, withAns. .25 


‘14 Yrs. of Exam. in Geology, with Ans, 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in School ecnouny, With Ane 


*Solutions given to all problems, ~ 

*Revised Editions in 1918, j 
Any one of the above subjects 25 centss any four (4) $1.00; 

gay tpt (@) $1.20; ay fu wens 

of any ONE SUBIECT 





How to Pass Examinations 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations with answers re- 





viewed carefully, wiil prepare the student 
to pass any teachers, Regents or Civi Ser- 
vice examination offeredin any state in the 
Union. These examinations were prepared, 
nearly a‘l of them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, Late Commissione? 
of Education for New York and former 





president of the University of Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 


“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 


Sixteen of them containing 20 sub 
Price complete postpaid $2.5: 





14 Yrs, of Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans. $.25 
14Yrs,ofExam.inGrammar, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam.in Geography, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam.in Physiology, withAns, .23 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Speimn , 
1 MV de, 


Yrs. of Exam, in Metho 


Ww ods 

44 Yrs. of Exam.in CivilGov.,* with Ans. .25 
w 22: 
w 


° 6. Hist.,* 














14 Yrs. of Exam. in Botany, “with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Physics, with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam.in Chemistry, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Zoology, with Ans, .25 
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Good Health Entertainments 


No. N65. BATING FOR HEALTH. A program 
of dialogs, recitations and songs dealing with the use 
of mi vegetables and fruit, vitamines, balanced 
diet, nutrition of underweight children, etc. Bright, 
entertaining and humorous yet containing sound 
sense and valuable suggestions. aa and mostly 
—_— by Bob Adams. 35 

FR FROWNS ro SMILES. A 
Good Health Playlet by Sara Henderson. Little 
Frown Girl was unhappy, tired and cross, the result 
of her wy ag with the enemies of Good 
Health. _ After ¢ pe} Good Health and _ her 
friends, Frown Girl is ws ly changed to Smile Girl 
who is happy and gay. The many truths presented 
are bound to make lasting and favorable impressions 
on the children. Complete descriptions given for the 
costumes, ete. 5 characters are suggested, but more 
or fewer =< = Raid if desired. Time, about 30 


nineten 

° Goob HEALTH FAIRIES. By Eva 
Willams, A timely little play written to assist 
teachers in prometne the ‘‘Better Health Movement”’ 
among the school boys and girls of America. Fairy 
l'resh Air and her fairy helpers save a tt Lou and 
her brother Billy from the clutches of ill-health and 
ay ght. 30 characters, but fewer or more can 
} i f des sired. Easily staged. tens le costuming, 
u e al - 35 uniquene: 
this ie ay hdd muuch tala Dea ~ cents. 
E’S my. TOOTHBRUSH? BY 


a bother. 








fie box on 
her th sire to regularly use Little Miss : 
litte drama, depicting proccnwnnes facts wrbieh all children should be 
to realize. Simp! y staged. 7 girls an 3 boys are required. 
Short but very "7 merito dy 
Our complete catalog. 0. **THE TEACHERS’ YEAR BOOK,” 
ree on reque: 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., LEBANON, OHIO 








AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY ~- 


FSTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY:-OHIO NEW YORK 
4 


The worlds la gest 
makers ot Crayons 
AVIAN CIE Ping wetnitc 
6 Allied Producis 


Vv 


Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive ot any 
material in which you 
may be interested 











Great 
Price Reductions 


“PRANG CATALOG” 


OF 
Drawing 
Art and 
Handwork 
Supplies 


You Need [t—Send for It! 
And Save Money! 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 





as location, surface features, climate, 
etc. ... The proposed substitutes for 
them are questions or problems within 
the field of geography that are sug- 
gested by the nature and interests of 
children.” The present text is organ- 
ized on a basis of units, each con- 
sisting of the solution of such a prob- 
lem. It encourages the children to 
“scour their home environment in 
search of geographical material,” 
since this will form a vital connection 
between the study of near and of dis- 
tant places and phenomena. At the 
end of each chapter are “Suggestions 
for Extra Work,” intended to occupy 
the attention of children who have a 
pe grasp of essentials than their 

llows and who would otherwise be 
restive. It may be sufficient to add 
that the text, photographs, and maps 
are all on a high level of excellence. 
The teacher can feel assured that in 
this Elementary Geography, as well as 
in the companion volume, she will find 
a large field handled in a most up-to- 
date and satisfactory manner. 

The Early Italian Painters, Their Art and 
Times. By Mrs. C. R. Peers. Eight plates in 
color and 22 in half-tone. Cloth. 196pp. $3.00. 
The Medici Society of America, Inc., 755 Boyls- 
ton, St., Boston. 

In her Preface, Mrs. Peers explains 
her approach to the subject discussed. 
She regrets, in a sense, that the mas- 
terpieces of medieval times have been 
taken from the dark churches and pal- 
aces that were their original setting, 
and yet she realizes that there is a 
great benefit in placing them in com- 
fortable, spacious, light galleries, 
where thousands of people can see 
them—people who never could hope to 


travel to Venice or Florence, Rome or 
Naples. And she speaks, too, of the 


fact that pictures, particularly of the 
Early Italian School, are not easily 
understood by us to-day because our 
attitude toward life is so different 
from that of an age when painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music—all the 
arts—were as real to all the people 
and as important to them as machin- 
ery is to us. It is to help us twen- 
tieth-century moderns to appreciate 
the life which served as a frame to the 
Italian paintings, that Mrs. Peers has 
written this work. She says she has 
purposely left untouched the most 
famous masters of the Renaissance, 
“first because a literature has grown 
up around each of their names, and 
secondly because, being for all time, 
their paintings do not illustrate the 
manners and customs of their own as 
do those of lesser men.” The book 
will have value to any person who de- 
sires to become better able to appre- 
ciate the work of painters who are 
represented now in many of the im- 
portant American, as well as foreign, 
galleries. 

Intelligence Tests and School Reorganization. 
The N. E. A. Sub-committee Report on Re- 
vision of Elementary Education. By Lewis M. 
Terman, Virgil E. Dickson, A. H. Sutherland, 
Raymond H. Franzen, C. R. Tupper, and Grace 
Fernald. Kraft. 1llpp. 96c. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. 

Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests. 
By Sidney L. Pressey and Luella C. Pressey, 














Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


40 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 12'4% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. | 














LITERARY HELP Fesronal peo: 2 


research, manuscript revision, resses, 
pan work, etc. Confidential, individual service 
guaranteed Ask for terms. 
DBRATE OUTLINES FOR STUDENTS $1.50 


Modern Literary Bureau, East Orange, N. J. 























ORATIONS, DEBATES, pron sgggh Bogie 
= , x. order. $2. 00 per 1,000 words. $1. 
rience, Miller oT itecuiy 
Agency. ST, 211 en i Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 





respectively Professor and Instructor in Psy- 
chology, Ohio State University. Cloth. 263pp. 
$1.80. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

Herring Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. 
By John P. Herring, Director of Educational 
Research, State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Examination Manual: Form Illustrated. 
Cloth, 56pp. $1.00 net. Individual Record 
Card. 2pp. Price per pkg. of 25 cards, $1.00 
net. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

Very timely are these three books 
relative to tests. Intelligence Tests 
and School Reorganization was pre- 
pared as a sub-committee report to 
the Commission on Revision of Ele- 
mentary Education of the National 
Education Association. Of this Dr. 
Margaret S. McNaught was chairman. 
It does not attempt anything like an 
inventory of the experiments in this 
field now being carried .on in_ the 
United States, but “experiments have 
been selected which are typical of the 
leading methods of readjustment now 
being attempted in different parts of 
the country. All of them illustrate 
important types of procedure but in- 
volve varying degrees of generality.” 
Papers are included on the following 
subjects: The Problem; Classification 





of School’ Children According to Men- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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PEG. U. ©. PAT. OFF 


To Teachers and 


Superintendents : 


The items shown here are only a few of the many carried by us for teachers and school exe- 


cutives, 
sidered—to be exceptionally low. 


ESCO merchandise is fully guaranteed and you will find our prices—quality con- 


Our institution has been in the school supply field approximately twenty years and our growth 
is due to the confidence with which our goods are held throughout the entire educational field. 


We hope that every teacher reading this page will try our service and become convinced of our 
money saving values on all school supply requirements. 


Special for the 


Blackboard stencil borders for Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year. 


different designs, prepaid............+.eese0- 


SECTIONAL ANIMALS AND BIRDS 

Reproductions in 
natural colors of draw 
ings from nature of 6 
animals and 6_ birds, 
finely printed on card- 
board 7x9 inches and 
cut into strips one inch 
wide. ‘The teacher may 
payee A —_ the = 
% iif o the occupation vy 
tanta cutting each strip into 
a} two or more _ parts, 
= Wach set in pasteboard 
box with colored label. 
No. 8008 Set 6 Animals in box_(7 02.) ..$.40 
No. 8002 Set 6 Birds in box (7 04).... 40 

Sewing Cards No, 3—Circus Friends 

A most interesting set 
for little folks—there are 
pictures of Jumbo, the 
elephant, Jocko, the 
moukey and many other 
well-known circus friends. 
Twelve pictures” in all, 
printed on cards 5x6} 
inches, suitable for col. 
oring as well as for sew 
ing. Price, per set, 
postpaid .......- $ .16 
A BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL 

We will sell postpaid to any teach 
er in the United States 100 sheets of 
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paper and 100 envelopes upon receipt 

De kuxe of ONE DOLLAR. 

Stationer, This is a high grade of social sta- 
tionery at 25¢ the quire. Less = 
half price, To make it easy enclose 
dollar bill in an envelope and we will 
take the risk. Furnished only in 

—=—=— white. 

PAPER STARS 
Adhesive paper stars furnished 


in gold, silver, red, green and blue. 
Furnished in five sizes. No. 2 size 
illustrated. 
Nos. 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid 
ick ceerebeseekhbawnas $ .12 
KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 
Made in Japanned and 
full nickel finish, sharp 
and blunt points. Pre- 
paid. 
No. 2738B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per dozen 
$1.25 


No: 1748S Sharp Pointed, Nickel Vlated, per doxen 
1.90 


Holiday Season 


Assortment of five 
25 


Tere ee eee eee ee ee eee ee Corer eeereeeeeee c. 


| JOINTED ANIMALS 

| Ten animals in sections to 

be cut out and jointed, mak- ee 

ing movable — toys. When OMIT ET 


the animals are colored ac- 
cording to directions the set 
has_a real educational value, 


_— eee 


The animals in the set are: 
The Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, 
Camel, Rhinoceros, Kan- 
garoo, Fox, Horse, Cow and 
Sheep. Printed on a good AANA 


quality of cardboard, stiff [! NIM +L $ 
enough to stand alone, size 


7x9, fasteners furnished with gy "= a 
each set, which is put up in B —— =f 
an attractive box. 
Price, per set (10 oz.) VPostpaid........ $ .365 
PUNCHED SEWING CARDS ,-_.—-- 

These cards are for coarse f\ | 


sewing by beginners and have 
holes punched way through. 
Printed in outline on cards -_ 


; 
#x5% inches, 16 designs and] / ~ 
100 cards in a box i y ( i 
Set P, Per box (1 1b.)..$1.00L —— |__| 
CALENDAR oF. ff LOweRs To re 
Twelve wm... Teale and a top | AAs . 
sheet, with floral designs suitable for | > eG by 
each month, easily colored, printed | I: ae | 
on water color paper 6x9 inches, in} | HT 
an envelope with full directions, | °' | 11) | 





go See er eee $ 20: . Fats oe 
OP OU Rs con cxataesees 1.80 eee | 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF _——4. 


FAVORITE SONGS is biguver 
and better than any other book 

in its class. 
It contains 170 of the 
world’s best songs. Postpaid. 
$ .16 
















ene. GUM. 6 «6 60.66% e 
Perr 1.80 
PO ZOO vec cé scenes 15.00 


COLORED CRAYONS IN 
SMALL BOXES 
Twenty-four sticks of assorted 
colors, packed in sawdust in a 
strong box. Teachers who have 
experienced trouble in securing 
bright colors for blackboard | 
work should try this chalk, 

Prepaid. 
No. 404, per BOR. oc cscs 
No, 704, per doz. boxes. . 











TEEPE EPEE Eee ee . CRAYOLAS 
PARQUETRY BLOCKS No. 6 contains 6. sticks, 
Made of wood of assorted forms and colored in] per box . . 
six colors. Hundreds of elaborate and beautifulde- | per gozen ......... 
signs can be made. They are of real value from an . + gyi hl Sena fe BaP 
educational standpoint. No. 8 contains 8 sticks. 
No. 4352 Containing 100° blocks....502. § Of Per box 1.2... .ee eee eee $ 
No. 4353 Containing 800 blocks... .10 v2. MOT POP GoMOM .nscscccccce 
PAPERS FOR THE TEACHER Packed 100 Sheets. Postpaid. 
Se ee ee ee ree, BREE, OP BOW BNOUUN. < c6.6.60660.6 Cec Ce ROR ee ROCKO ORO eeOare $ .6bO 
No. 311, Prawing Gray, 9x12, per 100 sheets......... .36 
oe, es Sew De, BEIS, POT TOO GG. ncn s ccccccvcseseccccecaescs ee 
No. 801-2, Typewriter White, 84x11, sy 100 sheets —erer Seer eak eed a4 . 30 
No. 154, Practice, ruled one way, 7¥8%, per 100 bheets.... ‘ . P ce 
ue 128. ee gy regular ruled with marginal line, 8x10%, per 100° sheets ; voeee Ce 
tice, regular ruled one way, 8x10%, per 100 sheets : ‘ -- 0 


NOnsTRUC TION PAPER, All Standard Colors, or assorted colors, packed 50 sheets to pkg ce ae 


Miscellaneous Items for Your Convenience— Postpaid 








Cragon Compete, GBC. ccc ccc ce seeceses 55 
Blackboard Liner, each... -. 45 
Call Bell, No. 98 C, each... 40 
Steel Pens, per gross...... -76 | 
Gem Paper Clips, per 100. <> el 
Star Steel Wire Spring Pen “Rac hh... Se 
Pete Tbe Paste, GGG... cccccccceces .20 | 
Rubber Bands—Box Assorted No, 400, each -30 | 
Mongol Pencils, per dozen... .. 6... ee eee 60 
Adhesive Tape—12 yd. spool, each....... 16 
Thermometer. No. oT en “aera 60 
Feathe ee oe Rulers, 12 inches, each..... .30 
No. 27 One-Inch Cube Blocks, six standard col- | 
OFS, 27 to BOX... ccccccccvccvcevess P 


just off the press, 
Our new catalog, suggestions on the 


to you promptly upon receipt of your request. 


sells at FIVE cents in 


amount, $3.00. We t 
Pencil Sharpener illust 
Send no money. We 





below and mail to us. 


TOUGHER R DAMO cocccccscccccscvoees OTT CC eee 
RMN ach Ceddedsn led aconcevedccareenswacans 
EN Cibec. bee sesavctscrad¥cceabede ree 
City cccvccccccccccccvccce Core ercvcccrcrccence 
County ..... occccces Pe cccccccccccoscoce 


No. 44 
| 1 


you nothing but the effort in directing the children. 


Pee Board, @= 6, Ne. OGiccccccscccces $ .25 
‘eus, 1000 small round colored, No, 660. , .35 
100 yds, Silkateen to spool for sewing card 
WE Wi eaddd ed Geeceeueebeeese ceed -10 
Per dozen, assorted colors... . 1.00 
No. 127 Oil Cloth Weaving = 60 
Esco Sticky VPaste, pint. 40 





Qe aE ae etre 76 
Gummed Patches for re-inforcing loose leaf sheets 
OP BOO occas ccceeens 4 
Dennison Crepe Paper in folds 10 feet iong. and‘: 20 

inches wide, All Standard Colors, fold...  .26 

Desk Vad with two sheets blotting paper 

Rae MON GR siic cs vccccecess 76 


gives. you hundreds of time and money saving 
ordering of school supplies. It will be sent 


Pencil Sharpener—Absolutely FREE 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of the drudg- 
ery of sharpening pencils. 
We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that 


IT’S OPEN TO YOU 


every retail store. Have your pupils distribute 


them—they sell themselves—at five cents each and remit us the 


hen send you absolutely free of charge this 
rated here. 

pay postage on pencils and sharpener. It costs 
Fill in the spaces 
Pencils will be sent promptly. 


eee eee eee ee ee ALSO SEND ME 
THE ESCO CAT- 
ALOGUE, 


L] 


Check if catalogue 
is desired, 


one eee eee eee eee! 


EDUCATIONAL ‘SUPPLY COMPANY 


CLEVELAND OFFICE 
8120 Euclid Avenue 


Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


School Supplies Direct To You --- Honest Treatment To All 





Our 


uk] 


TE — vr 's — 


Sine 42126 We igh 100 Ils. Se- Oe 
lected Oak. golden finish. Two draw: Office Calor Flat 
ers with locks and keys. Bodk rail. Ba. 81200 
Panelled ends and back Raised 
drawer fronts 


Price, each > $1615 


TEACHER'S 
CHAIR 
Edsuc —— 





= “i 4 _— 


Office © ler a 
ach 87. 


guarantee satisfaction. 


Size 42x26. : “a 110 ths, Se 





t reads very clearly. 


THE DOOR IS OPEN—WE 


We 


illustrated price-list on this page. 





om 
° 
2 nhs 
» No.237 x12 plain . . $36 4h 
tS] MANILA DRAWING or 
re No. 120 Size 9ul2 plain manila, rel of water, 
om medium $7 9 It immediate 


solves 


ready 


WHITE DRAWING a WATER as 
OLOR PAP! 
No.190 Pe MIE ploio BSD u sore 
TYPEWRITER PAPER Price, per 3 





years. 
NESS. 














» 1H? Size BL2N11 ruled 
yes tines with i] 
lin 











subject 
Same as No. 456 


but with no printing. the 
top is blank - 70 
HEAVY CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
Tinted papers of extra strength, 
fine fimsh and the best colors. For 






re . . 
15. Dek Brown - + 
16 Pink 
17. See 





a ste 
pail, $32.00. 


alors «0 
ght. per phe. DL2 Ibs 
GOLD AND SILVER PAPER 
No. 860 100 pirces, 4x4 in. 

gold or silver r 
EDSUCO FOLDING AND CUT 
TING PAPER ENGINE PAPER 


- * to colors 
and shades In packages of 100 





ese 35 
Ror. 8x8, 1 oz 

EDSUCO COATED PAPER 
A carefully selected line of coate 


floor: extreme 


height 221-2 


No "aM 5x5 m., 100 sheets inch 
a - 
dhl 0 $2 Lew thant 


RED AND ORANG . PAPER denn, 





. Pkg 8.20 1 darn o 





We have put a great deal of material into this small space. Upon close exam 


YOU need some Supplies for YOUR SCHOOL. You can safely buy from the 
list of Customers has grown to number many thousands 


WELCOME YOU WITH FAIR TREATMENT OF YOUR BUSI 
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ss fe soi TED 
IMAL 


real educatioan i peed 
Price, per set, 40r 
wight, per set, 13 on, 


EDSUCO STORY AND ie: we mats, size 7x7 inch> 


PATTERNS 
» Mary Eleanor Ross 
A Book Every Primary *!! 
Teacher Should Ha 
Price. book and patt 

complete, 30 







EDSUCO KIBBE 
NUMBER DRILL 
CARDS 

ge trigece Reduced) T 
ese cards are de- in ou 
signed for “flash” or favorites. The di 
rapid aril exercises 
Ninety-six two-num- and carry out the spirit of 
ber combinations are the fomiliar rhymes. per- 


EDSUCO “eho in ty 5B i 
h M 
SANITARY po hy me a ong, Lanilla Pre, per —- envelope, 
BUBBLING Price, per set, 25 cents Weight, 5 oz 
Weight, 8 o7. 


b- 
EDSUCO SANITARY 


(Open Side Style) 
Guaranteed for a Life- 
time 
Six Sizes Single Dest ks 
Size 6 for ages 
Size 5 for ages 810 19 is @ necessity in every 
Size 4 for ages 10 to 12 school 






Single Desks 
No. 6 or 5 Desks - 
No. 4 or 3 Desks 
No. 2 or 1 Desks 
Single Fronts 






ih. 
~ EDSUCO CUBIC AL 
COUNTING BLOCKS 
No. 2 27 colored 
cube 
No. 100P 100 plain 
- . 
ach - $1.00 No. 100C. 100 colored —enty designs are includ 
cubes ina box - 


re pee ‘0. 27C. 1002 vel r < 3 hae 
Phe 20 dow $1065 No. 100, 30 on. 


. Ton 





SILKATEEN OR SANIL- 
SILK 





vol ig ina hos, 
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EDSUCO INDUSTRIAL 
WEAVING MATS 


Deents, 





contrast with th 
produce very p 
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mo + 35e 
25 brown mats, 25 
assorted, in an 






















No. 8 Onion Skin, size ec “ai 3) 
Bx) ibs t Son WEBSTER'S NEW 
No.466 Yellow Maxi) - 30 5 INTERNATIONAL 
No. 468 Mime 5 DICTIONARY 
a > s 5» BS ee EDSUCO COLORED Regular Edition 
vo Nodes Thie Bini. DS 4 STICKS Size | 3-4x5 inches 
MUSIC PAPER U.S. FLACS — atyese sticks are bean shbece 
= No. A310 Size 728%. ruled Edance wn, a the ee Retiaen, Salenel, 
long wayy- - so 3 Bunting sd 1,000 net, $16.00 
Corts le wee —— 
i] THEME PAPERS a — 
No. 1950 Sis 8x10%, white rain ‘ MOSS 
» compsition or letter a + 50e ENSLUCO SEWING CARDS 
n m ruled ooiet lines only 63) $  twice as long 50 Designs 
950 Same as No. 1950, as Wool Bunt- er of 
3 so peer ha "Sigmais pveyleaians 
oa YELLOW THEME PAPER lowe ‘se ‘ 
No. 1466 Size 8)-2x11, style igns ina set, sim- 
uling same as 1950-40 § 38 we uh. vor 
=| PENMANSHIP PAPER ; 
om No. 5950 Size 8x101-2, ruled 
faint lines with red margin- ny primary teacher, both in 
al line arrose top pesichosrd box. 6 coe gusty aed price 
EXAMINATION PAPERS 6xl0--wt Sih ors, Price, per box 40x seve a8 
' in envelope with diree- 
Weight, 8 on tens —_ a ~ 


EDSUCO MOTHER 
GOOSE SILHOUETTES 






10x12 inches, are full of life 





A Teumming Board for 
EDSUCO CARD AND 


PAPER CUTTERS 
5to 8B One of these cutters 


ans 18 No. 3. wOhS in bate 


5 2 " 
No. 4 121.2 in. ba a ste 









silhouette paper, 10x12 


box - $ 30 inches, with outline long ‘Hoo, 10 ft tone. $20.00, 


rwing cards, twelve 
ben 
snk ( ARD NEEDLES 


sie of sheet 


++ Se 
+ We 


4 ern and Weste 
* eator, North 
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“MAKEMESTI r 
average No. 1-~5 ft. wood staies,10ft © $25.00 
10 14 weight for mailing is 8 No. 2--.6 {1., wood stairs, 12 ft Siac no veneer 40.00 
0 16 

> “MAKE-ME-STRONG” “THANK-YOU-MA'M* 


To be installed in concrete, The most popular 
wii 





NOTICE Hf you want GOOD Stuff. buy from 
this advertivement. We do not offer 
cheap prices to attract trade, but we offer high qual- 
tty merchandise that will please you when you get it 
like 1 has thousands of other teachers from all over 
the United States who send us thew orders every yrar 
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TO COLOR 


conform: to the most advanced childn 
ay school room require: 


his 
+ of the ‘chines ings, 23 cents 










Africa 


BACON plank SERIES WALL 
APS 


Bi sae All our map sets cone 
ww map of Europe. Large size mapa 
nes. Easy to read-~all names 







a splendid school series larger 
1 is usually offered at a popular 


Mounted in Sets, in Drop Door Case 
No. SHDD---Set of any Bacon 
Standard Maps « 
No. S46DD-- aa dtingsBicn fibre 
Standard Maps + + + + 
No. S48DD---Set of my 8 Gnee 
Standard Moy laps 
N emmmend Bacon Stand 
ard Maps mounte cd in te Cotallo Auto. 
matic Map Case. Efficiency and economy No 3 Wi 
te 


VUL-CC IT WASTE 
BASKET 


Automatic Case 
f any 4 Bacon 
Standard Mays s+ 

. SHO fa 








No. f any for 
Standard Maps $33.20 els 


EDSUCO DR AWINGS Bend 


——- x f differ. 7 T ine 
color 







ast: Weight, per set, 10.02, 3-4in. box 20e 


+ $19.50 Made of touzh, stron; 


‘ fernon 
2 Guaranteed “ wt. 120 Ihe. 
anitary, fireproof, to be the best Price $17.00 752. Lincoln Home, Spring- 
$25.00 suarantied to last Yor 10 — - fel 
th 
years 
30.50 N p 








4oz. Prive, 

+ $22.20 No. 10. 14 in. diameter, 
she 

a Cyn Sine. Ib 


packet 
paper tow- 











EDSUCO 
PARQUETRY 
80 blocks $20 . 
No. 701 250 blocks 40) © 
Wright, 5 07. = 
SEWING CARDS 
Set D.--Cards 57% 
inches Assorted de- 
100 « 
ister ag HANGING CLOwE 
CRAYON Weight, 34 02. U2sneh Hanging Globe ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ca 70 The Best of All Crayon 


EDSUCO RAFFIA 
HEAD Price. Guetes the 


PAPER two “pea aa 
FASTENERS — 40zen ons 
100 in Box Weight Son 
J. I-4in. box 1Se 
1.2 in. box 20e 


1.--Made of solid 
ht SI in., 

wai 36 in., depth 
12 in. Glass doors 
ed with double 





‘DSUCO SECTIONAL 
ANIMALS AND BIRDS 





Sectional Animals--col- th glass. Sh ENCILS 
ored,and cut i strips, ping weight 120 be alls EACH 
G onioesls im hon, P Weight 2 02 


wt, 8 oz, per set 300 
Sectional Birds---colored No. 1 except 

and cut in strips, 6 hat in place of glass 303. Lincoln Portrait 

hirds in box, wt. d i ul 7 r 

Boz. perset + + 





HEKTO. 


GRAPH wood panel doors. 


752. Lancoln Leg Cabin 


of 
754. Linenin Monw: 
hab bows on - 755. Boy spthensg Stodying 
y VY 736. Lincoln Sphiutng Rail 
757. Cherry and Hatchet Bor- 
der 


SEWING CARDS EDSUCO DOMINO 


Notesize. 3b. Set A---Circular cards, 

6x10- $3.00 314 inches diameter. For Sinaple Seat Work Hy Pot logreorhe — 
Letter size, 4 assorted designy I —— 

Ib. 10x ar cards in a box. The full set of 34 dom 


. Cornfields and Pumpkins 
rice per box, 40 cents inos is printed ona sheet & 
of heavy manila board 652. Proud Mr. Turkey, 24. 











FREE 


send veo scopy FREE. ‘Dont uh for 
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SP Red Violet + + ++ 35 
6P Violet 
7P Blue Violet + + + 3S 
SP Blue - - «© 2 «© 35 









~ 8. 

ISP Gray Oienge - ; 3. 35 

BSP GenyRed = =; «ay Veen, 

14P Gray Violet - + - a 

ISP Gray Blue = +s + 3S “Sorel 

i x ' 
= Weight 2ibe 
Colony 30 PLAIN GLOBE 





slit. per pkg. 11-2 Ibe. 
T Ac BOARD 

pequaled for chart or con- 

jon work, exceptionally strong 





and 
No. 1129. Size 912, per 
100 sheets, weht. dibs. + 
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pach 


Weight, 2 Iba. 





SLIDES 


_tvere offered, 
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SANTI “tg 
ER 


OLEA ANER 
Price, va. 87.25 








< Tepe ‘tig EDs ature and show Flymg Birds 
Green ea. 275 PEG BOARD AND ctagiorn in characteris: 613. Der.. ie Laalinage ane Poss. 
BLACKBOARD Bla ge 250 PEGS tic poses. The coloring sett 
POINTERS F aan Ne, 6b in board. can be easily done, a» 614, es. "The Deere Bird 
oe “ Rubber Tip. each - 15e ff Re ae ad 29 full directions are fur 
pom - rd she | Bek ce. 130 No. 7010 10x10. board wished with each set. 615 gs om 
-16 an. holes 1 an, Price. per set of 10.80.15 616 March, Dandebon and 
; EDSUCO SANITARY RECITA. No. 6, CRAYOLA EDsUCO apart. Each. 50) Weight, per set, 3.02. Pussy Willow 
ig ATS No. 6---Six Colors. perbox + + $08 WHITE No.660--1,000 small 617 Apri. Tulps and Rabbits 
Thr ave enies No. & CRAYOLA PASTE round colored pegs fe a om tl Vote 
EDSUCO our desks, the san colors.perbox - 8.10 For office — Per hox 35 619 June. Roses and Bees 
SILHOUETTE struction. Made i sizes the . and house- No.1050-100 large 500 Browmes 
DESIGNS same ais the desks, made in three No, 12---Twelve hold use round colored pegs he zie 504, Sunbonnet Babies 
Twenty sheets of black aye perbox - $15 Sticks instant- Per box 30 505 Overall Boys 
iees--6 ft. long, $12.00: 8 ft. No. 16. CRAYOLA and will No.665.-3.000 small EDSUCO CHILDREN 305 Barnyard Parade 


erglt, Fon 
palin -435 8.9 inches, to be eut up O53 orale sw le 
me Size. 8 p< t for use. On the envelope 
eccach $3.50 ia [perl many. suggestions for 54 Turkey on Platter 
7. A |X their successful use are 658. Puritan Children 
Bottle. of [AALS given. 257. The Mayflower 
ich feonitet 1X 4 { “T2 Sheets in Envelope, John Alden and Priscilla 
free witheach | C/\ | 20 Cents per envelope or " on gs Again 
Hektograph. SEWING CARDS Werght. 10.02 ap’ Now: Little Puritans 
° Set BeCards 31-2 in. EDSUCO GUMMMED 603. Dee. Night Before Christ- 
square. Assorted de- RCLES mas, 
signs 100 cards in a Sheee’ hundred in 604. Jan. The Snow Man 
box strong clasp envelope, 605. Feb., Dutch Children 
Price. per box. cents assoried, red, green and Skating. 
» sea Weight. Wot blue. 406, March, The First Flowers 
ictal Per envelope - - $0.15 607. A wit Under the Usable 
1ARPEN- Per doz. envelopes - 1.50 608. May, In the Gard 
ER, 1 Ih. Wright 2 02. 9. June, The Rose Queen 
For Standard 680, Owl and Cat Border 
Size Pencils 681, Making Jack o'Lanterns 





9 cooler wit 


Iw. & C. STAFF LINER Bole! ATING 
E ° 













No._16---Sixteen colors, per box $20 oy’ in a min- 






682. Jack o'Lainern 
683. Flying Witch Ste 
20. M 





Roll Towel is a heavy: | ? + 3 Pelee ‘Beat 
weight, unbleached wr | joo" 52. Turkey, 
el A towel gotten out $ . 
for the man that wants SEWING CARDS © Pig 54. Gomme 
something better Set C ~Cards 4a 2 2 Donkey 61. Peacock 
Positively guaranteed|inches. —Assort ~. 8 - Eagle 
to be free from injuring 100 ale a A a 
_#~ ous chemicals. Has no box. 1 Elen 70. Hawk 
EDSUCO Superior for health and Price, per box. 65 cents 13 E 73. Shark 
OUTFIT No.4 safety. We, 100 ths. Weight. 1802 1 76. Starfish 
This combin- ro eg 150 tow. 519. oe Bells 
540. Holly Border 


ation consists elsperroll. Price 
of ordinar percase + + $8.25 
bubbler attach 


ment; standand Foyaae 
r 


hoa 


No sa di Win ™ co New Year” 
Jong. plan - 00. Jolly Santa Claus 

No. 1100 sans ie 701. Santa Claus and Sleigh 
long. six colors - 30 292 ‘Beowging in the Christmas 





Weight, 8 oz 





is 703. ries Tree 
EDSUCO WOODEN 704. Dancing Round ee Tree 
BEADS FOR _ des Star in the 
STRINGING Wise Men 


— One assorted, in ~Atet co ae DREN ie The Little Santa Claus 


ALCO: x, 40 cents AND THEIR PETS 711 Holly. Ribbon and Bells 
Weight, 9 02 The set of 10 draw. 712. Holly Wreath, 18 inches 
ings 6x9 ches. prot: 713. Santa Claws “and Holly 
ed on drawing paper a Border. 12 in. 
wt up in an envelope 620 September, Labor Da 

eo. Bp Tia ten tonretiom a1, Ocean, Valen 
pend Sa EDSUCO RAINY DAY for coloring 622. November, Thanksgiving 
PLAY SILHOUETTE Price. per set of 108015 625 Dreember. Chratmas 

eight. per set. 302 624. January, New Year 





Make Your 
Own BI 


Ones 

Makes a per: 
eee eee NE designs of animals and -——- 
put on by any. birds. bed 





Sixty-three silhouette 


626. Mareh, St. Patrick's Day 


Price, pet set 30 cents a 
one who can use v x | fn 
Weight, 7 02 | 627 April, Easter 
8 brush proper: ight, zal A 
ly ‘gallon will “ af 4 jay, Memorial Day 









629 June. Flag Day 
EDSUCO mins TO 610 Sept. Golden Rod 
61L Oct, Autumn Leaves and 
Chrysanthemums 


cover about 250 





One 


Green ea 00 csi known 





square pegs, say OF OTHER NATIONS 508 Grapes and Vine 





dtawings. printed on the 


1.00 ed. Price per set, in en 





Weight. 602 


An Independent ny Ow 
tooo of town, We Rare sie fare No Woonchen 
any other Schoo! Compa: 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


“EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 


apt. #) 


ned. Managed. and Operated by American Citi 
We are not affiliated with any Trust nor with | thing er box 30) dra 


Getar Rapids, towa |" ase 


ute. tt will Per box The series contains 10 511+ Tully 
not stain of No. 1055--1,000 ianceleettice drawings. on 512 Cat Taste 
color amy square pepe colored.|black on hugh “grade th Maple Leaves 
rawing pape. 649 sn 516, Jolly Dutch Children 
4h No. 660. 5 |Prioe, per set of 10. 15e 513 Flying 
o2.; No. 665, loz. | Weight. perset.30z 518 Dutch Windle 




















We will send you postpaid any school or college book upon receipt | 


of the publishers’ list price [40 per cent reduction if we have a sec- 
ond-hand copy). We will open an account with School Boards, 
Schools and Te ache: rs. Sendusatrialorder. Mention your offic ial 
position. We will accept any new or second-hand school or college 
books, Dictionaries and Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us. Send list for our offer. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City 












Moore Pus’ 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


4 hang up things 


our dealer to show them 






h-less Hangers 








—_ F per 
Everywhere packet 
Moore Push- Fin co. 

Weyne J 














Teachers—let me give you a regular 
., 30c size tube of Kondon’s— wi" 





We want school teachers to 
know and value 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 1200 teach- 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Kondon’s an 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, coldsand catarrh. Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 














Send the names of 20 or more 





Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 





; tw : f ils. We will 
‘A Ate La / fend you, not asample, buta reg- addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 
ee | ular size 33c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chars * R * 

ent Take these four steps for pupils’ health 





ONDON'S 


CATARRHAL JELLY 


SOLD BY 
ALL DEALERS 





Hallowe’en Entertainments 


No. N1. THE COMPLETE HALLOWE’EN 
BOOK. By Elizabeth F. Guptill. Contains drills, 
recitations, pantomimes, action and — a songs, 


exercises, 
for girls, and for boys and girls, and ‘ 
Party,” a longer play for high- school upils, 4 males, 
5 females, and a number of small children, Also full 
directions for entertaining, including the paren, 
refreshments, Gocorations, games, 


dialogs for children, short pay efor boys, 
1e Hallowe'en 


etc. 40 ce 
0. . GHT IDEAS FOR HALLOWE'EN. 
Information about Hallowe’en ingeniously given in 
the form of pantomimes, dialogs, exercises and drills. 
Contains five complete plays—Tardy Tom, and_ the 
Spirits, A Hallowe'en Surprise, The Candidate, 
‘A. Haliowe’en Joke and Fairies to the Rescue. Most 
of these exercises and plays give ample opportunity 
for the use of fairies, ghosts and brownies, so_ that 
parts are provided oe a great many children of dif- 
fere Be ages, 
N3. HELPS “AND HINTS FOR HALLOW- 
E’EN. By Laura Rountree Smith. Useful in plan- 
ning Hailowe’en celebrations for school, church and 
home. Contains sixteen short plays, drills and exer- 
cises for children of different ages. Several com- 
plete programs for any grade or mixed -_o may be 
easily arranged from this material. 40 cen 
oO. s HE M CHEST. A Hallowe'en 
Play by Jean Ross. A very successful dramatization 
of an interesting medieval Hallowe'en legend. Very 
meritorious and different from the average Hallowe'en 
entertainment. The play is cleverly written in 
rhyme, which adds much to its uniqueness. A very 
striking moral is also depicted. Easily staged. 5 
male and_4 female characters. Time, about 40 min- 
utes. 35 cents. 
Our complete sepa 3 “THE TBACHERS’ YEAR BOOK,’*® 
free on reque 


MARCH BROTHERS, “Publishers, 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave.. LEBANON, OHIO 
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tal Ability; Methods of Individual In- 
struction in the Adjustment Rooms of 
Los Angeles; The Conservation of 
Talent; The Use of Intelligence Tests 
in the Schools of a Small City; Signif- 
icance of Mental Tests in Corrective 
and Adjustment Cases. Introduction 
to the Use of Standard Tests is “a 
brief manual in the use of tests of 
both ability and achievement in the 
school subjects.” The various chap- 
ters and sub-topics are grouped under 
four main headings: How to Use 
Tests; Tests in the School Subjects; 
Tests of Mental Ability; and Impor- 
tant General Principles Regarding 
Tests. The book is explanatory of 
the different kinds of tests, and dis- 
cusses the whole question in a com- 
prehensive way that will be appreci- 
ated by persons who wish to be in- 
formed as to the subject but so far 
have found it rather complex and con- 
fusing. The Herring Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Tests, comprising thirty- 
eight tests, is, the author explains, 
“an individual examination for the 
purpose of measuring mental ability. 
The questions are asked and, for the 
most part, answered, orally. The ex- 
amination contains many tests similar 
to those in the Binet-Simon Tests, 
such as repeating digits, detecting 
similarities, interpreting pictures, etc. 
The final score in the. examination is 
expressed, as is that of the Binet- 
Simon Tests, as a mental age. The 
mental age by the Herring Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Tests has the same 
meaning and significance as the men- 
tal age by the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Tests.” 

Heart, a Schoolboy’s Journal. By Edmondo 


De Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
Isabel F. Hapgood. [Illustrated in color. Cloth. 


849pp. $1.75 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 

Rico and Wiseli. By Johanna Spyri. Trans- 
lated by Louise Brooks. Illustrated. Cloth. 
509pp. $1.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 


pany, New York. 

Trini, the Little Strawberry Girl. By Johanna 
Spyri, Author of ‘“‘Heidi.’”’ Translated by Helen 
B. Dole. Illustrated in color by George Carlson. 
Cloth. 92pp. 75c net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

A Treasury of Eskimo Tales. By Clara K. 
Bayliss, Author of “A Treasury of Indian 
Tales,’ etc. Illustrated in color by George 
Carlson. Cloth. 135pp. tg net. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New Yor 

Korean Fairy Tales. By William Elliot Griffis. 
Illustrated in color. Cloth. 212pp. $1.60 net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, ‘New York. 

Bobby Coon, Detective. By Crawford N. 
Bourgholtzer, Author of ‘The Story of Bobby 
Coon.” Illustrated in color by George Carlson. 
Cloth. 92pp. 75c net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

Around the World in Ten Days. By Chelsea 
Curtis Fraser. Illustrated in ‘color by Howard 
L. Hastings. Cloth. 310pp. $1.75 net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Above is listed a wide variety of 
storybooks, all of them suitable for 
gifts and adapted to profitable use as 
supplementary readers or for home 
reading assignment. The De Amicis 
book is a classic story of schoolboy life 
in Italy which demonstrates that after 
all boys between the ages of nine and 
thirteen are pretty much the same in 
Europe and America. It is only_nec- 
essary to say that the present edition 
is attractive as regards illustrations 
and that the type is large and clear. 
The same may be said of all the books 
here mentioned. Johanna Spyri’s sto- 
ries are familiar to most children and 
well loved by them. Each of her two 
volumes listed contains two stories. 
The Eskimo Tales are based on ethno- 
logical reports, so that their accuracy 
is assured. They are likely to alter 
considerably the common idea of the 
Eskimo as stolid and unimaginative. 
Dr. Griffis, author of Korean Fairy 
Tales, has to his credit many books 
on travel and the customs of different 
peoples, especially those of the Far 
East. His long residence in that part 
of the world particularly qualifies 
him to reproduce for American _read- 
ers the fairy tales that all children, 
Oriental as well as Occidental, enjoy. 
Incidentally, of course, such books give 
a far more vivid impression of the 
life in distant countries than the av- 
erage geography text can spare space 
for. Bobby Coon, Detective renews 
acquaintance with certain deep-woods 
animal characters introduced in Mr. 
Bourgholtzer’s The Story of Bobby 
Coon. It will amuse children of ar 
mary grade age. Around the World 
in Ten Days is a story of adventure 
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How Walter Camp Put Joy 
Into Living 


Famous Yale Coach Shows How to Keep Fit in Ten Minutes? Fun a Day--- 
His ‘‘Daily Dozen’ Exercises Now Set to Music on Phonograph Records. 





by-muscled, low in endurance, easily fatigued 

by ordinary mental or physical exertion—are 
to-day facing their daily work with new ability 
and new energy. They are no longer nervous. 
Their bodies have been rebuilt; their endurance 
has been strengthened; their minds are clearer— 
all through ten minutes’ fun a day: 

To-day, “that tired feeling” is something prac- 
tically unknown to them, for they have built up a 
new supply of life. They have increased their ef- 
ficiency, they eat better, sleep better, feel better, 
and have found a new pleasure in living. 


These people owe their improved health to the 
fact that they devoted a short time each day to a 
new scientific system of physical development. And 
the remarkable part of it all is that while they 
were thus building up their bodies—they exulted 
in the exercise. It was not drudgery, it was fun! 


This remarkable system of body building was 
devised by Walter Camp, the famous Yale football 
coach. People who have used it say they think it 
is the best method they have found of keeping fit. 
According to physical culture experts who have 
studied it, this new method will often accomplish 
in just ten minutes more actual good than a half 
hour spent in strenuous gymnasium exercise. 


Mr. Camp has embodied the complete system in 
twelve simple movements which are known as the 
“Daily Dozen.” 


“The “Daily Dozen” were first used as a much 
needed substitute for the tiresome setting-up drills 
used in training camps during the war. Their im- * 
mense value was quickly apparent and before long Zz 
members of the Cabinet as well as other prominent 
men were relying on them as a guard against - 
physical breakdown due to overwork. 


Since the war, the “Daily Dozen” have been 
making thousands of busy men and women fit and 
keeping them so. And now the exercises are prov- 
ing more efficient than ever. For a wonderful improvement has been 
effected in the system. Here it is: 

With Mr. Camp’s special permission, the “Daily Dozen” exercises 
have been set to music on phonograph records that can be played on 
any disc machine. 


A chart is furnished for each exercise—showing by actual photo- 
graphs the exact movements to make for every one of the “com- 
mands”—which are given by a clear voice speaking on the record. 
The most inspiring music for each movement has been adopted. A 
fine, rousing tune, such as the great Sousa melody, “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” has a wonderful effect. It is elating; and it adds 
spirit to an activity that was monotonous before this invention. 

Another reason for the wonderful effectiveness of the “Daily Doz- 


en” is because they are based on natural methods of body-develop- 
ment. Take the tiger in the zoo. He is caged in, removed from his 


T HOUSANDS of men and women—once flab- 






WALTER CAMP, 
Originator of the “Daily Dozen” put off getting this remarkable System that will 


natural way of living—just as we, thru the cen- 
turies, have grown away from our natural way of 
living. Yet the tiger keeps himself in perfect 
physical condition—always. How?—by constantly 
stretching and turning and twisting the trunk or 
body muscles. And that is where Mr. Camp says 
we must look after ourselves. It is on just this 
principle that he has based his “Daily Dozen.” 


Try the Complete System 
Free—For Five Days 


You cannot fully appreciate the real joy of do- 
ing the “Daily Dozen” to music until you try it. 
So we want to send you, absolutely free for five 
days, the “Daily Dozen” on phonograph records 
and charts illustrating the movements. These full- 
size, ten-inch, double-disc records playable on any 
disc machine contain the complete Daily Dozen 
Exercises, and the 60 actual photographs accom- 
panying the records show clearly every movement 
that will put renewed vigor and glowing health 
into your body—with only ten minutes’ fun a day. 
A beautiful record-album comes free with the set. 

No need to send any money. Simply mail the 
coupon below and get Walter Camp’s “Daily Doz- 
en” on phonograph records. Enjoy the records 
for five days, and if for any reason you are not 
satisfied, return them and you owe nothing. But 
if you decide to keep the records, you can pay for 
them at the easy rate of only $2.50 down, and $2 
a month for four months until the sum of $10.50 
is paid. Thousands of people have paid $15 for 
the same system but you can now get it for only 
$10.50 if you act at once. 

Simply mail the coupon and see for yourself at 
our expense, the new, easy, pleasant way to keep 
fit. You’ll feel better, look better, and have more 
endurance and “pep” than you ever had in years— 
and you’ll find it’s fun to exercise to music! Don’t 
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add years to your life and make you happier by 
keeping you in glowing health. Mail the coupon to-day. Address 
Health Builders, Inc., Dept. 1010, Garden City, N. Y. 


FIVE DAY TRIAL COUPON 
HEALTH BUILDERS, Inc., Dept. 1010, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your expense the Complete Health 
Builder Series containing Walter Camp’s entire Daily Dozen on five double-dise 
ten-inch records: the 60 actual photographs: and the beautiful record-album. 
If for any reason I am not satisfied with the system, I may return it to you and 
will owe you nothing. But if I decide to keep it, I will send you $2.50 in five 
days (as the first payment) and agree to pay $2 a month for four months until 
the total of $10.50 is paid. 
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Books We Can Recommend 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 
Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) 


By JOSEPH ©. SINDELAR, 252 pages, Cloth, kifth large edition. Contains 303 morning or open- 
ing exercises, with 137 stories, 28 poems, ete. An invaluable book for every teacher. 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (85c) 
By LAURA BR. SMITH, 160 pages, Cloth, A new book that solves the seat work problem for the 
primary teacher. It presents simple and definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of inter- 
esting educative exercises, with over 300 illustrations. 
Methods and Material for Composition ($1.26) 
By ALHAMBRA GQ, DEMING, 232 pages, Cloth. A new and helpful handbook for teachers of inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, affording original methods and a variety of material which will give life to 
the composition work of any school. 
The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 
By JOSEPH ©. SINDELAR. Lach 144 and 160 pages, Cloth, illustrated in colors. Nixie Bunny in 
Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway- 
Lands. Everybody knows these! Read by a countless number of children in the second and third grades. 
Best Memory Gems (30c) 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR, 9% pages. Four hundred quotations, with lessons in ethics for all grades. 
Primary Language Stories (50c) 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING, Printed on 49 cards. With 73 illustrations and a 30 page manualfor 
/eachers, Forms an interesting way of correcting common errors and impressing correct forms of speech, 
Language Games for All Grades (with cards) ($1.20) 
By ALHAMBRA GG. DEMING, 9 pages, Cloth. (with 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Adopted by New York City, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Washington, St. Louis, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, ete. Recommended by every- 
body! Contains 30 games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 
Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By ADA VANSTONE HARRIS and LILLIAN M. WALDO, 123 pages, Cloth, Illustrated, 
Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in 
applying it directly and naturally through the ‘‘make-believe’’ element and the idea of friendly contest. 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First Four Grades (85c) 
By ALHAMBRA GG. DEMING, 128 pages. Cloth. Contains altogether 72 games and endeavors to cor- 
rect in an interesting way the common every-day errors of spoken English. There is no primary teacher 
who would not benefit her class by the use of this book. 


Simplex Class Record (50c) 
fo pages, Cloth, A daily class or recitation record of approved and generally accepted three-color ruling, 
with space for 432 names, 

Report Cards (per hundred 75c) 


Arranged for ten months, on cardboard 3/2x6'> inches, 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 3B, 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago 
RT TRIE Biss iss sicssnss.cessnssen for which please mail books checked to 

NAME..... 
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We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money. 


Our 1923 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready !—the Complete standard teachers’ 
guide book. Many new things have been added, Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY - CARDY COMPANY 


‘The House of Better Material’’ Dept. 3B, 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago 











TINTED DRAWING AND 
CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 


SHARPENER FREE | Cossrnvctios varias 


5 doz. high grade 5e pencils, | 59 sheets to a pkg. 18 colors. 











metal tip and eraser. ..$3.00 9x12. inches An 1 
A : 9x12 8. y color or 
os ol apnnaa elpetas 14 assorted. Per pkg. Postpaid .35 
Total value ...... +» $4.15 POSTER PAPER 
Furnished in most of the col- 
SPECIAL ors given for the D & C Paper 


Pencils and Sharpener. Post-|above. This is a lighter weight 
SE: “Gcisachnnbasneeee $3.00 | paper for cutout work, pasting, 





te. 
100 sheets any color or as- 
sorted colors. Postpaid......35 


COLORED CHALK 

An absolute need in every 
schoolroom, Put up in small 
wooden boxes containing an assortment of 
standard colors which ean be used for color- 
ing maps, stencils, merit stars, and in various 
other ways that will add to the attractiveness 

We have several hundred designs about|0f your room and the interest of your pupils. 
24x36 in. Tell us the subjects you want or| No. 627, seven colors, in box. Postpaid. ..15 
send for our complete list. No. 628, twelve colors, in box. Postpaid. ..25 


Six 5c stencils. Postpaid.........cceesee2d PHONIC and NUMBER DRILL CARDS 


These cards are made on . 


For 3x5 foot Wool 
Bunting Flag in place of 
Sharpener add $1.00 to 
either offer, 

















BLACKBOARD STENCILS 

An indispensable aid in making an artistic 
school, Made of high grade, tough paper and 
ean be used repeatedly. 





Ss ber Iss ( i 
ee September Issue for Other Special Offers heavy durable ticket beard 3x 5 


DRAWINGS TO COLOR in., printed in large clear type. 
A variety of designs] No. 813—Kibble Number Drill 


























6x9 inches for water col- Cards for rapid class work, 
ors, pastellos or wax cray- 96 combinations. Postpaid. 
ons. DOP BOE. . xscusssesecnsose5ree 
820—1 50 assorted designs. | No. 806—Ideal Phonie Drill 
POUR  s.cscevecncee 35 Cards, 56 simple phonograms, 
In packages of 10 de for class use. Postpaid. Per 
«signs per package. Post- BEL cecccccccccccevccvcoses 
Med acces 6eeeeese ecceceld GLUEY PASTE 
eZ. 820—2 Calendars A teacher’s desk is never complete without 
SY] ~=—«8820—7 ~~ Birds a tube of paste. This is the best way to 
oS =) S20 -10 Landscapes handle paste without soiling the fingers, or 
: Re) UR 820—5 Flags other papers than the one you are fixing. 
eee ef ne . No 540—T—Gluey Paste will stick anything, 
Cue S4 sik erase will not color or scale off. One ounce tubes. 
Three popular sets of 16 cards each. Each, postpaid ...... 60h <0.008nees scene 
Any set, postpaid....... basa beesh venae 2020 


Golden Jubilee Catalog 
1872 FREE 1922 


Take advantage of our 50 years of ex- 
perience in supplying teachers with what 
they want. This catalog is of value to 
you for reference for new ideas along edu- 
cational lines, 

Whether you send an order or not— 
WRITE TODAY for this catalog. 


820—15 Cireus Pictures 820—16 Peter Rabbit 
820—-17 Mother Goose 







Fine quality, very serviceable 
with sharp or blunt points. 











in which presumably boys would be 
most interested—though many girls 
like their brothers’ books better than 
those they are supposed to care for! 
This story tells of the experiences of 
two boys who are represented as par- 
ticipating in an air race around the 
world, in a sort of super-seaplane. 
The incidents are lively and varied, 
and the dialogue natural. Mr. Fraser 
not only tells a story but tells it well. 


Everyday Classics: Primer, First Reader, 
Second Reader. By Fannie Wyche Dunn, As- 
sistant Professor in Rural Education in Teach- 
ers College, Franklin T. Baker, Professor of 
English in Teachers College, and Ashley H. 
Thorndike, Professor of English in Columbia 
University. Illustrated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Cloth. Primer 108pp.; First Read- 
er, 144pp.; Second Reader, 192pp. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 

These readers, prepared by well- 
known educators, are commendable in 
every respect. Their content has been 
chosen from the established children’s 
classics, and consists of verse and 
prose which all are expected to know. 
Mother Goose rhymes, fables, legends 
and well-known favorite poems and 
stories have been selected. Many sto- 
ries of the repetitive type are used, 
as the authors believe that “not only 
do children like the repeated form but 
they get from it the most pleasing and 
effective kind of drill, and a stimulat- 
ing sense of achievement. ” The il- 
lustrations add much to the value of 
the books, not only interpreting the 
literature, but being unusually at- 
tractive and appealing to the child. 


Simple Construction Work in Paper and 
Cardboard, By Lincoln P. Goodhue, Principal, 
Holden School, Chicago. Illustrated. Boards. 
69pp. Teachers’ Edition, $1.00; Library Edi- 
tion, $1.25. Ideal School Supply Co., Chicago, 

More than one hundred objects can 
be made from the working drawings 
and specifications given in this book. 
The instructions in each case are ac- 
companied by a half-tone of the com- 
pleted article. Buildings, furniture 
for different rooms, baskets, calen- 
dars, Halloween’ decorations, and 
many little Christmas gifts are de- 
scribed. All are simple and good in 
design. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Easy Experiments in Elementary Science. By 
Herbert McKay, B.Sc. Illustrated. Cloth. 
144pp. 50c. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York. 

Educational Sociology. (In “Century Social 
Science Series.) By David Snedden. Cloth. 
689pp. $4.00. The Century Company, New 
York. 

Come Sing With Me. Twenty-six Songs for 
Children. By Grace Reese Everson. Paper. 
36pp. Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

The Sky Movies. By Gaylord Johnson, Author 
of “The Star People.”’ With over 100 pictures. 
Cloth. $1.50. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 

Our Foreign Born Citizens. What They Have 
Done for America. By Annie FE. S. Beard. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 288pp. $2.00 net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and 
Literature. (In the Intermediate Grades and 
the High School.) By Sterling Andrus Leonard, 
A.M., Assistant Professor of English, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin High 
School. Illustrated. Cloth. 460pp. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Self-Discovery, or Why Remain a Dwarf. By 
Orison Swett Marden. Illustrated. Cloth. 90c 
net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Practical Zoology. For Medical and Junior 
Students. By J. D. F. Gilchrist, M.A., D.Sc., 
Ph.D., Professor of Zoology in the University 
of Cape Town; and C. von Bonde, M.A., Lec- 
turer in Zoology in the University of Cape 
Town. Profusely illustrated. Cloth. 329pp. 
$4.00 net. William Wood & Co., 51 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Purposeful Handwork. By Jane W. McKee, 
Instructor in Kindergarten and First Grade, 
Los Angeles, California. Illustrated by Charles 
W. Cooper. Cloth. 105pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New: York. 





Lincoln-Jefferson University. 20 3707" 
College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees. Box F, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 





560-—1 Polished blades, ——— Pawene: R 
inches blunt. Per doz. stpaid......$1. 
560 44 “, poe b aon pea owen doz. Post- J. R. Holeomb and Company 
BAA ccccccccsvene bnbe6e50d55000000000REIEE 1328 St. Clair Avenue, 
TEACHER’S SHEARS—S inch full nickel Cleveland Ohio U Ss. A. 
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Music Teacher 


Vocal and Instrumental: 
$600 to $700 a year and 
maintenance. Apply 
State Employment Com- 
mission, 22 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Dept. 791 Evanston, Ill. 

















GREGG SHORTHAND COURSE $10 


Most thoro mail course ever written; has been sold 
for $50. No other help needed to learn shorthand. 
Send $13 ($3 for books) and get course at once. 
Money back if not pleased. 
FARGO SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 
Reference: Security National Bank. 














High School Course 
In 2 CF) /@ey You can complete 


this nol Course at High 


home in-| 
nd he Ten leading p pretensions, ths hie on i aod. gee ote one *prectcl 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dest. He 767 Orexel Ave. & Sth St. CHICAGO 











Training School For Nurses 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements : 
Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. | 
Text books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Third year scholarship main- 
tained in Columbia University, New York City. 

Apply to MISS JOSEPHINE McLEOD, A. B., R. ay 


























Dept. 31, M 1 Reese Ho LP 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 














AMERICAN scNedl of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside ogy tae 
re 7 
i{Hicuer Epucation;j 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathe Ch » Draw- 
ing, hematics a and i in 
35 other 7. are Te Tens by cor- 

Begin any time. 


» Ohe Buinersity of © 


r 
L 1st Year Division 1, Chicago, Ill. j 
a e 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. (12th year.) For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, hom 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated NOE SRE booklet, OTHE 
PROFESSION OF HOME EF. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 801 E. S8th St., Chicago 


Learn At Home 


ney yey Shorthand, 
Earn $78 to $150 2 month, 


ticulars of all Courses, Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN'S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
S00 Brown Bidg., Peoria, til. 







































NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL of CHICAGO 


Accredited. 3 yearcourse. Requirements; good health, age 19-35, 
good character, high school diploma or its equivalent. Text books, 
uniforms, maintenance and monthly allowance. arate home for 
nurses. Address Supt., Box 8, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago, !!!. 


3E_AN ARTIST 


Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, Newspaper and Magazine Illus 

trating. Pastel 1 Crayo n Portraits and Fashions. By Mail or Local 
for terms and list o: aqceam fu og oe 

AssociateD “ART stubios, A&82 on » New York 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


RSE 
Three sear ant Creatas a ong NU of = Theoreti- 
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Everything for the - 
Modern School Room 


Basketry Material, Compasses, Crayons, 
Cooking Outfits, Chairs, Class Records, 
Composite Clay, Cotton Roving, Desks, 
Dictionaries and Holders, Drawing Ma- 
terials, Fountains, Duplicators, Jute 
Twine, Liquid Soaps, Macrame Cord, 
Writing Papers, Pencils, Pens, Pen- 
holders, Pencil Sharpeners, Program 
Clocks, etc. 

Now Publishers of Willis & Farmer’s 
Month by Month Books. 


Give us an opportunity to give you the 
service you have a right to expect. 


Send for Our Catalog 


Garden City Educational Co. 
615 So. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill, 











SPENCERIAN 
a Pens 





College 
Fine Point—Double Elastic. 













att OP games 
=p "EN a3 % N.Y 
ous HOUSE 


—— 





Counting House 
Fine Point—Excellent for book- 
keeping. 





School 





Intermediate 


Medium Point—Stiff action. 


Samples to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies from 
the trade. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway New York 














2) 
Apples and Spooks!! 


Both are thick on Hallowe’en— 
and they thrive at parties. 
Always, when all favors and 
plans for the party come out of 
the Dennison ‘‘ Bogie Book.” 


Send 10 cents 


for the fa- i 

mous ‘‘Bogie ,o-4, 

Book.” . av 2 
> 


Write 
DENNISON 
Dept.H-10 
Framingham 
Mass. 
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DISCOVERED HOW TO INTERPRET ac- 
curately all you read or hear, 
Above price to every teacher. Raise your scholarship to 
100 per cent and your pupils will idolize you and your 
will i increase. A new IDEA applied to an old subject. 
Also, “HELPS” of all kinds for eg Send 560 cts. 
for an idea worth more_than MERC fo e3 Mone ex 
back if not satisfied, THE A MERICAN EACHER 
GUILD, Greenville, Ohio 


3 Act Comedy 


to schoolroom or auditorium, for children 10-17 
yei mee ‘As published in ““SCHOOL DAYS’’. Price 20c. 
SCHOOL DAYS PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 220B’dway, New York 
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Child Labor and the Schools 


Both child and community are losers 
by a policy which allows children under 
the me of 16 years to be gainfully em- 
ployed, according to a report on “The 
Working Children of Boston” just is- 
sued by the U. S. Department of La- 
bor through the Children’s Bureau. 
They have not received an education of 
the sort to make them adaptable to 
changing industrial conditions or to 
give them an understanding of the du- 
ties of citizenship. They are “sub- 
jected also to positive damage,” the 
conclusions state, “from irregular hab- 
its of work, from labor unadapted to 
their needs and capacities, and from 
unsuitable associations and environ- 
ments.” 

Advancement in school work seems 
to have exercised a favorable influence 
over even the children’s first earnings 
in regular positions, and the advan- 
tage of those who had completed nor- 
mal or higher than normal grades for 
their ages was still more definite in 
regard to wage increases, steadiness 
of employment, and earnings over an 
extended period of time. The study 
dealt with conditions which attended 
the entrance into working life of all 
children in Boston, Cambridge, Som- 
erville, and Chelsea, Mass., who passed 
their fourteenth birthday. in a given 
year and who entered employment 
within two years thereafter,—a total 
of 5,692, or approximately one-third 
of the children of their ages in these 
cities. Information concerning subse- 
quent working histories was secured 
for a number of these children about 
three years later, and the advantage 
of those who had completed higher 
grades in school appeared at this time 
to have grown more pronounced, and 
suggests, the report says, “that even 
the small amount of education which 
the eighth-grade graduate could boast 
over the sixth-grade graduate was a 
real industrial asset.” 

The reason most frequently given 
by the children for going to work was 
that of economic need, but retardation 
and lack of adjustment to school life 
appeared to be important factors also. 
Of 3,399 who had entered full-time 
employment, 50.4 per cent had not 
completed the eighth grade before en- 
tering industry. Many of those inter- 
viewed gave as their reason for leav- 
ing that they disliked school or were 
dissatisfied with their progress. These 
facts show the pressing need, the re- 
port declares, for the study and appli- 
cation of methods of training adoles- 
cent boys and girls which shall make 
the most of whatever capacity each 
may possess. 


The College Man and Success 


The college man’s chances for emi- 
nence are 870 to 1 as against those of 
the non-college man, according to the 
report of Prof. A. Caswell Ellis to the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
Although less than 1 per cent of Amer- 
icans are college graduates, he finds 
that this 1 per cent has furnished 55 
per cent of our 58 presidents, 36 per 
cent of the members of Congress, 47 
per cent of the speakers of the House, 
54 per cent of the vice presidents, 62 
per cent of the secretaries of state, 67 
per cent of the attorneys general, 69 
per cent of the justices of the Supreme 
Court. Prof. Ellis took 15,142 names 
of successful men out of the encyclo- 
pedia and divided them into groups 
and found that 277 times as many col- 
lege men had amassed wealth as had 
non-college men. 





Normal schools are the training 
camps for the teachers of the children 
of the nation. When we burn an ideal 
into a teacher’s consciousness we are 
influencing the life of the nation.— 
Mary C. Richardson. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL. AYS How to Stage them, Binhows, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 

Pageants, Musical Readings, Pisses Plays, Motion &Pantomime 

SPs Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
lolidays, Minstrel ‘Shows, 








Ly sie, orallseesund occstons New Minstre! Shows, 


P; netalcgae trees Musical Comedies and et 
"So. W h D t.58 vues, suitable for high schoo’ 


and college presentation. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT 
WANTS TEACHERS 





During the next few months, the U. S. Government will AP- 
POINT MANY RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business condi- 
tions, lockouts or politics will not affect them. Railway Mail 
Clerks get their pay for twelve full months every year. 
There is no such thing as “HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Service. 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 


These Railway Mail Clerks will get $1600 the first year, be- 
ing paid on the first and fifteenth of each month. ($66.67 
each pay day.) Their pay will be increased $100 a year un- 
til they are getting $2300 a year. ($95.84 each pay day.) 


PAID VACATION 


Railway Mail Clerks, like all Government employees, are 
given a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days.) 
Also—they usually work a week and have a week off duty 
or in the same proportions. During this off duty and vaca- 
tion, their pay continues just as though they were working. 
When they grow old, they are retired with a pension. 


COMPARE 


Compare these conditions which obtain in U. 8. Government 
positions with your present or your prospective condition, 
perhaps changing positions frequently, kicking around from 
post to pillar, no chance in sight for PERMANENT employ- 
ment; frequently out of a position and the year’s average 
salary very low. DO YOU EARN $1600 EVERY YEAR? 
HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE THAT A FEW YEARS 
FROM NOW YOU WILL GET $2300 A YEAR? 


POSITION IS EASY FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These U. S. Government positions are not hard to get. 
Country residents and city residents stand equal chance. 
Because of their education and ability, teachers easily stand 
high and get appointment. Experience is unnecessary, and 
political influence is not used. 








va 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS OPEN 7 
Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off; and mail 
it today—now, at once. We wiil immediately FRANKLIN 
- . STITUTE 
send you a free list of U.S. Government posi- wag BePt, H2AS 
; +e ala > hester, N.Y. 
tions now open to teachers; also free copy es Kindly cond me. without 
of our copyrighted book, “How to Get on hay datte tha “eutively 
Por ” ° : re) free of charge (1) a full de- 
a Government Position” ; we will also 4° seription of the position check 
. eue . o ed below; (2) Sample examina- 
explain to you our proposition of 3 cumbia’ bool. “Government, Bo- 
FREE COACHING for these c& " siiece ong rel to Get Th em 3 (4) A 
ist Oo Ss. overnment oO now easily 
coming examinationsx—DO y> and places gh 
° ° y my locality. 

—This_ invest- : . ($1600-$2300 
= gan, a we. reneanaens 
ment of two cents fora 7 __ ...:Pastomce Clerk: : (34400-81800 

/° .Postoffice. Carrier........... (o1499. 31800) 
postage stamp may + ghural Mall Carrier........--- (Seog Seoges 
change your en- . Income Tan Auditer...ccccccccces ($2040-$3000) 
tire future life. a alae sabe ida auiaeaenelil 

DAE, kn nicccrrcdedercbessdcdeeedsdseceresedecseesedsepedeceees 
'4 Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—WRITE PLAINLY-—H245 











































The illustration above, entitled “The Landing of Columbus,” is one of the sub- 
jects in the first set of classroom illustrations included with the Drawing Master 
outfit. It is especially appropriate for use on the blackboard during the month 


of October. 


EVERY SCHOOL HAS CHALK— 


EVERY SCHOOL HAS A PUPIL WHO CAN DRAW. 


The DRAWING MASTER is an instrument which enables any teacher or pupil to 
draw, upon the blackboard or other surface, enlarged illustrations for educational, 
illustrative, manual training or other purposes. Any instrument which will accom- 
plish this should be in every schoolroom in the country. The poorest school finan- 


cially cannot afford to be without it. 


Sent FREE for Thirty Days’ Trial to Any Teacher 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A complete description of “The Landing of Columbus” is on the back of the il- 
lustration. Similar descriptions appear on each and every illustration. 


The Drawing Master 


will assist you in making better and more accurate illustrations. 
EVERY SCHOOL HAS A BLACKBOARD— 














THE DRAWING MASTER OUTFIT 
CONSISTS OF 


One all metal Blackboard Pantagraph 

One Drawing Master Pantagraph, attached to Drawing Board 

One initial set of Classroom Illustrations covering subjects gen- 
erally taught in grammar and kindergarten grades 

One box of Colored Chalk or Crayons 

One box of Water Colors with Brushes 

A supply of Tracing Paper and Adhesive Tape, 


Together with 


One Large Illustrative, Descriptive Chart in Colors, suitable for hang- 
ing in the schoolroom, showing how the DRAWING MASTER should be 
used; also showing a color wheel of primary and secondary colors, and 
similar valuable information for the teacher. This chart also explains 
how to secure additional illustrations from the Research Department of 
THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA for daily school use. 


Many Ways in Which You Can Use the Drawing Master 


With each outfit is included a booklet showing how easy it is for any 
teacher or pupil to use the pantagraph, 


The value of illustrative teaching is thoroughly understood by every 
school authority and teacher. One hundred people see pictures to every 
one that reads a book. The average child becomes confused when some 
great event is described to him by means of words, but show him a 
picture, and it becomes clear immediately. 
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Even Though You 
Have Never Been 
Able to Draw 


you can now easily illus- 
trate your lessons to your 
pupils, whether you are 
teaching history, geogra- 
phy, nature study, hygiene, 
physiology, or any other 
subject. The _ illustration 
may be easily transferred 
onto your blackboard with 
your Drawing Master. 

















This will mean that every pupil wil) understand and take an interest in 
the subjects so taught through visual illustration. 


The Drawing Master Pantagraph 


is suitable not only for blackboard illustrations but may be used in 
making posters for schoolroom use, transferring designs on cloth for 
sewing lessons, and many other uses which instantly appeal to the 
teacher, 


It may be placed in any position on the blackboard and will make an 
enlargement four times the size of the original picture without any ad- 
justment being necessary. 


It is non-breakable and rust-proof. It operates quickly and easily 
with chalk, pencil or ink pencil, as desired. Any one, teacher or child, 
can use it. ‘ : 
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depends upon 


Use it- 


To use the instrument on the blackboard, merely press the adhesive tape 
(over the feet of the pantagraph) to the board, or other surface. It will 
stay put in any position and adhere to any surface. When the illustra- 
tion is completed, the pantagraph may be removed by a quick jerk and 
replaced in its container—always instantly ready for another picture. 


Classroom Illustrations Furnished 


With the initial DRAWING MASTER outfit, there are included the fol- 
lowing classroom illustrations, made up in plate form 8 inches square, 
suitable for enlargement upon your blackboard, 32 inches square, with 
the DRAWING MASTER. 








CLASSROOM ILLUSTRATIONS INCLUDED WITH 
DRAWING MASTER OUTFIT 


SUBJECT: 
GEOGRAPHY 3 Plates—1. South America 

2. Great Britain 

3. The Thirteen Colonies 
HISTORY 3 Plates—1l. Landing of Columbus 


2. Washington Crossing the Delaware 
3. The Visit of the Vikings 
NATURE STUDY 5 Plates—1. Screech Owl 
2. Red-headed Woodpecker 
8. Closed Gentian 
4. Red Cedar 
5. Moose 
BIOGRAPHY 3 Plates—1. Lincoln 
2. George Washington 
8. Shakespeare 


PHYSIOLOGY 2 Plates—l. Section of Heart 
2. Incorrect Sitting Posture 
SPECIAL 4 Plates—1. U. S. Flag 


2. Alphabet 
8. Safety First 
4, Thanksgiving 




















The Drawing Master Club of America 
SCHOOL SERVICE DIVISION 


maintains a Research Department in order to furnish teachers illus- 
trated subjects upon every topic which the teacher covers. 

This Research Department is a clearing house for classroom illustra- 
tions and offers you subjects which the average school cannot afford to 
secure or would otherwise be unable to acquire. 

Every illustration furnished by this Bureau first has the approval of 
competent school authorities as the most accurate and representative 
illustration of that subject available, so that the pupil may receive the 
best possible conception pictorially. 









he Value 
Blackboard 


Your ability to 
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The Drawing Master Club of America 


is in a position to furnish vou at purely nominal cost through its Month- 
ly Service Plan a continuous supply of excellent classroom charts and 
general subjects just as the national phonograph companies send out 
their monthly bulletins of new records available. 

On the back of each classroom illustration, there is a comprehensive 
and correct, written description of that subject. In the illustration 
above you see the teacher using the Drawing Master to enlarge upon 
the blackboard the “Landing of Columbus,” a subject of timely impor- 
tance in the month of October. On the back of the small schoolroom 
illustration is the description, which serves as a further aid to the teach- 
er when properly presenting the many subjects illustrated. 

So fascinating does the use of the Drawing Master become that every 
pupil in the classroom will wish to help in putting the illustrations 
on the board. This not only teaches the pupil the value of drawing, 
but maintains his interest in the subject taught. 

The DRAWING MASTER aids in beautifying the schoolroom and will 
prove of immense assistance to you in lessening your schoolroom work. 
Mr. W. J. Beecher, Kditor-in-Chief of Normal Instructor, says, “The 
Pantagraph will help nine out of ten teachers to use illustrations which 
otherwise would be impossible.” 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


The Drawing Master Club of America makes this extremely liberal offer of a 
Thirty-Day FREE Trial of the Drawing Master Outfit, because it knows the im- 
mense value and assistance which the outfit will be to you in the school. 
Through the use of the DRAWING MASTER by thousands of children in every 
state in the Union, it has been demonstrated that this outfit is not only of great 
educational value but that, in addition to being of assistance to the teacher, it 
is an instrument which every child longs to use and possess. 

It is our wish to place the DRAWING MASTER in your hands immediately so 
that you may have the benefit of it throughout the entire school year. 


FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW 


giving us the names of the two pupils in your room who in your judgment show 
the greatest ability in drawing. It is important that you do this as our plan 
includes sending them a copy of the Drawing Master Magazine, eryving them 
the opportunity of joining the Drawing Master Club of America—of great 
educational value to the child. 

After you have tried the Drawing Master for thirty days, FREE, the outfit 
complete, including the instrument, chart, supplies and service, is all yours for 
the sum of Five Dollars. The chart or instrument alone is worth many times 
its cost in the assistance given you in your schoolroom work. 

Our plan furthermore provides a way for you to secure the Drawing Master 
Outfit through the co-operation of your pupils instead of paying for it direct, 
if you prefer. 


MAIL IN THIS COUPON TODAY and the DRAWING MASTER will be for- 
warced at once postpaid, for your Thirty-Day Free Triai approval. 














The Drawing Master Club of America 


Incorporated under the Laws of United 
States and Canada—not for profit 


National Building 








Teacher’s Name 


School Name.....-+eeeeereeeee 


Cleveland, Ohio No ican ctianncacscuadandenmemenmssdeeees 


e Ni Oct. 22 
COUPON i Oct 
THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, Cliveland, Oh.o 
Gentlemen: 
You may send me for thirty days Free Trial the Drawing Master Outfit and Pictorial Ser- 
viee. 1 will be glad to try it on our Blackboard and, if at the end of that time it ha 
proven of value to me, I will send you the $5.00; otherwise, I ‘will return the outfit complete 


ee eee eee eee eee eee eee EO EHO HOHHEHEOE EOE OE HOHE EEE EEE EEE Henne 


School Mailing Address....cccccccoccccscceccccescocces 
Names of two pupils in teacher’s own room having the greatest talent for drawing 
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for the modern school. 


Practical Drawing Books 
Modern Arts Course 


Write for quantity prices. 


1512-1516 SO. WABASH AVE,, 


| Chicago 11. 


PRACTICAL 


for school use. No. 


~ BOX 





ET the word “Practical” remind you not only of Practical 
Drawing Books, but also of a complete line of quality 
school supplies and school art materials at wholesale prices. 
few suggestions from our extensive line. 
our new 1922-1923 catalog, replete with useful information about things 
Incidentally, there are many reduced prices. Write 
for your copy TO-DAY, addressing Dept. N-9 at our nearest office. 


“Practical” Drawing Pencils 


Made of high-grade eat graphite. 


Here are a 


A post card request will bring 


Excellent 
(soft), per doz, .60; 


Published since 1894 and revised frequently, No. 2 (medium), per ‘ton. -50. 
these books are by far the most popular series in ? 
the United States. They are noted for their at- “Practical” Drawing Cards 
tractiveness, their logical arrangement and their yi ‘ , 
pedagogical correctness. Sample copies mailed For use in primary grades. Twenty cards to 
postpaid at the following prices: set. Sets Nos. and 2 simpler, Nos. 3 and 4 
Books 1 to 4 @ach...csvcccsvdd 15 more involved. Price per set .20. 
Books 3 to & Gach... .scspvccoese 20 ‘“ . ” 
| Teachers’ Manual ..... 0.000008 40 Practical” School Paste 
Holds fast—like Uncle Remus’ 


“Tar Baby.” 
$ 


° 7948 pl 
Practical W riting Course Half-pint cans. ROR 6's oss du sces eee 35 
A modern cour in business writin idopted Pint cans. Hach ....-++s++e+sseeees -60 
f iodern course isiness g, & , ee ia 
exclusively by two states and many individual Quart cans. Bach... sss. seer cee scene by +4 
counties and cities in other states. Gallon cans, Each. i * 
Books 1 to 7 each. ....ccecvece 05 Quantity discounts, 
CS > wee enn eee ee he ho 10 . 
| Practice paper and envelope, 06 extra gel pnetee 
| Loston Model ‘L”’ or “Chicago” (for stand- 
} “Craocolor”’ Crayons ard size pencils) . Hach. os. eee eee 1.00 
i pasts , ef = Boston Model “K" or “Chicago Giant’ 
No. 1A, pressed crayon, 8 sticks to box, Price .10 (sharpen any size pencils). Each.... 1.50 
No, 1, pressed crayon, 8 larger sticks to box, 
Price RE neg age +4 Colored Chalk 
No, 2, wax crayon, 8 sticks to box. TICE. . oe R . sti 2 ah 
Sagar: . : : 3 “an No. 530, 12 sticks of high grade 
No. 3, wax crayon, 16 sticks to box, Price. ...20 American No. Sadie, rs page , 
Me. SM, wax conven, © siti to box, Price... a8 colored chalk. Price per bOX......++ee8 5 
Prang “Crayonex’”’ No, 3, wax, 8 sticks to Fapers 
b DA cch vn ssdnksescsetanes dee en 1 
Prang “Crayograph’’ No. 1, pressed crayon, 8 “Practical” Poster Paper, 9 x 12, 18 assorted 
ticks to box. oe eae a 10 colors. Per pkg. of 50 sheets. ........ e« 20 
Write for quantity prices. “Practical” Poster Paper, 9 x 12, solid colors, 
Per pkg. of 50 sheets... ..scccscccseecce 
“Practical”? Construction Paper, 9x12. 12 
Water Colors colors assorted, Per pkg. of 25 sheets. ...20 
Prang No. 3A or Kroma No, 33, 4 colors to White Drawing Paper, 6x9 _ inches. Per 
box with a No. 7 brush, Price........ +« 40 pkg. 100 sheets........-06 sete eens 18 
Prang No. 8 or Kroma 88, 8 semi-moist half- White Drawing Paper, 9x12 inches. Per 
pans with a No. 7 brush, Price. ....+ees 50 pkg, 200 SHeOtwe. ..s0020.0000000000000 58 36 
Quantity discounts, 


Pactticd Deco ing Compare NY 
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Dallas Texas. 













































Orders 
Promptly 
Filled 


















upon request. 
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Forward 


of 15 different classifica- 
tions, size 7 by 9 inches. 

Also the complete list 
of Dodson Nature Pic- 


Pictures 


Send for them! 


As publisher of the Mumford 
Plates, it will be my pleasure to 
serve you with these pictures, 


Qrowpeck eum, 
President, 


American Audubon Association, 


VISUAL EDUCATION 








These wonderful pictures inspire children to listen 
and learn every subject more easily. 
Pictures are contributions to the art and science of 
teaching. You may win success with them. Our 
wide list of subjects, ranging for use in all grades, will be sent 


Dodson Nature 


Magnificent color pictures! Fine black and whites! 


Address 


Joseph H. Dodson 


905 Harrison Avenue 
Kankakee, Illinois 


group 


subjects. 
mounted, 


a spe- 


All especially for the children! Just write to-day for information. 


Chart 
A graphic compilation 
of nature studies, cover- 
ing nearly one thousand 


Handsomely 
for use im 


classroom. Price,$50.00. 
Ask about the Dodson 
Birdand Nature Chart. 


Civic Body Seeks Light on 
Physical Education 


A pamphlet on Health and Physical 
Education was recently issued by the 
Civic Development Department of the 
National Department of the National 
Chamber of Commerce. With this 
pamphlet a question blank was sent to 
eight hundred chambers of commerce 
with the request that information as to 
what is being done to promote health 
and physical education in the local 
schools be collected. In the pamphlet 
which accompanies these questions, 
these statements are made: 

The conservation of health is a 
great economic problem challenging 
the best thought in America to-day. 
The business world has much at stake 
in the development of a _ citizenry 
which is physically fit. 

There are approximately 22,000,000 
school children in the United States. 
A large majority of these have re- 
mediable defects such as_ deafness, 
malnutrition, decayed teeth, poor eye- 
sight, incipient tuberculosis. 

In order to promote the physical 
well-being of all the people a proper 
system of physical examinations and 
health instruction must be universally 
carried on in the various grades of the 
schools. About one-half of our chil- 
dren leave school before they are six- 
teen years of age and yet most of the 
health instruction has been reserved 
for high school and college students. 

The purpose of health education 
must be to establish habits, not to ac- 
cumulate facts. It does the child with 
the twisted back no good to commit to 
memory the names of the bones of the 
body; nor the malnourished child to 
recite the stages of digestion. 

Physical education presents’ the 
greatest opportunity the nation has of 
developing national power. Health in- 
struction is the most vital of the 
child’s education. Are the schools of 
your city giving health education to 
all the children or are they graduat- 
ing educated invalids? 

In cities where the medical inspec- 
tion is properly organized, the physi- 
cians have done inestimable good by 
pointing out removable physical de- 
fects which were interfering with the 
progress of the children in the school; 
by preventing epidemics; by bringing 
about improvements in school equip- 
ment which make the environment 
more healthful. 

The work of the school physician is 

of little avail if there are no school 
nurses to follow up his work. The 
physician finds the defects in the 
child, the school nurse follows the case 
through and sees the defects are rem- 
edied. She is the haison officer be- 
tween the medical inspector, the school 
teacher and the parents. 
A physical education system which 
develops eleven players and a _ thou- 
sand spectators will never go far in 
raising the physical efficiency of our 
cities. The one thousand. must partic- 
ipate; those who are weak and phys- 
ically defective most of all. 

Among the questions on which in- 
formation is asked are the following: 

Are all children given a medical ex- 
amination upon their admission to the 
schools? Are they inspected regularly 
for defects and incipient illness? Are 
there any rules for the care and use of 
the eyes posted in the school buildings 
and taught in the schoolrooms? Are 
school buildings properly ventilated, 
cleaned and repaired? Are there school 
nurses? Is time allowed in each school 
day for training the children in the 
establishment of proper health hab- 
its? Is there a program of general 
health education which reaches every 
child in the elementary school? 

The answers to these questions will 
give light on the problem of whether 
or not the country is sending its grad- 
uates into the business and industrial 
world physically as well as mentally 
equipped to give a good account of 
themselves. 





A BARGAIN 
9 — Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Ring $1.25 ea., $12.00 per doz. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS 
Catalog of Pins and Rings FREE. 








M. P. JENKINS, 341N. Washington St.,Quiacy,Mass. 
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Domestic Science. 


For Grammar Grades and 
Junior High Schools 


Adopted for six States— 
Indiana, New Mexico, Florida, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina. 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 
Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 


and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 
and the Care of the House. 
More than a hundred illustrations. 
Published in 1921, Mailing price $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


TEACHERS : -- Double 


Your Income ! 


Why be content with the income from your teach- 
ing? Why not capitalize further on your wide ac- 
quaintance and the faith your pupils have in you? 
With Professor Toppan’s, famed New York danci 
master’s mail course in social dancing, particular 7 
fox-trot lessons, you can become expert yourself, in no 
time, and te: ach’ danci ing, using Professor Toppan’s 
course as a guide book. The charge aa the cours 

is ridiculously low, when you consider *t om- 
bodies a lifetime f danci ing Merorlante: 



















Don’t wait a day--doas hundreds of other teach- 
ersare doing! Send $3.00 for the complete 12 lessons 
or 25c for first lesson and outline of others, whic h 
teach, in addition to the modern dance, steps, poise 
lightness of pout and a superior dance manner, 


Write today 
EDWARD TOPPAN of the 
BROADWAY DANCE STUDIO 
OKEH Dept. 829 Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Says:--1 CAN HELP YOU, TEACHERS! 
The use of my mail course in social dancing 
FOX TROT LESSONS 


will help you to help your students; will help you to increase the 
number of your students ; will he ip you to increase your income. 


GLAD RINGO 8 PIN 


Beautiful Catalog Illustrating 400 Designs Free a req 
Design 398 as shown, 10 Karat 
Yt Gold Pin, any letters or 
Yt Quantity : 12—$3.00 each, 
24- $2.50 each, 36—$2.35 each. 
Design 769 as shown, 10 Karat 
Solid Gold Ring, any ‘letters = 
Quantity : 12—$6.15 each, 24—$5.60 








Design 398 
date, 


Design 769 
each, 86—$5.40 each. Add 5 per cent War Tax. 


We manufacture Class Pins from _20c ea. and upwards. 
make all styles and designs of Sorority and Fraternity pins and 
rings, Special designs made on request. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 7743 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


We also 





l4k. Go! sz 
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TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 


Colleges enables us to quote lowest prices 
on highest quality goods. Send poset to- 
day for sinest catalog ever published ag 
Ss zs 
$ phies. We do engrav- 
t prepay transportation charges 
Safe yguaranteed. Send for samples OfE raved © 
‘mene “ ment ‘Invitations, Calling Cards, 


MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK: 








ADD DIGNITY, COLOR AND SPIRIT 
TO YOUR SCHOOL WORK. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MAKING 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE FELT GOODS. 
PENNANTS, EMBLEMS, PILLOWS, 
MONOGRAMS, HATS, BANNERS, 

AND SPECIAL WORK. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
STANDARD PENNANT CO. 
BIG RUN, : - PENNA. 
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Either pin illustrated made with any 8 let- 
‘ _ and 2 figures, oneor two —_ enamel, 





W3499 & 
Bastian Bros.Co, 409 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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TT — ‘voor owe Latter, & Year se cee ar mere colon of Maré Eoome! 
oor oor 

Silver plate 20c $175 ] Silver place 25¢ $2 00 

ster Silver 30 5, " 

Rolled Gold SOc. 478] Rolled Gold Sse 575 

Solid Gold $1.50 15.00 | Solid Gold $160 16 0v. 
Write for Catalog. Buy direct from _— 

REALART MEDAL & PIN C 
400 Prospect Ave., Maspeth,L. °: N.Y. 

















SJASSPINS-RINGS 


ECT cy wlggece bf To YOU 
‘OUR NEW CATA TH 600 OF THE 
LATEST UP- TO-DATE ‘DESIGNS FREE. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO, 
44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro. 2149s. 


October 1922 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Textbooks and Supplies of Exceptional Merit 


For Primary Grades 


The See and Say Phonetic Series 


The Royal Road to Reading 
SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, AND OTHERS 


See and Say Book I ................. Reeerevetavceusd 65 
PP ois ces c ces avecececcscceeccve ccd 65 
SO MN occ i cccccccsevcescceccecdece -65 
See and Say Manual Book I ...................00000- -90 net 
See and Say Manual Book II ...............0. ccc cueus 90 net 
See and Say Manual Book III ................... +.++90 net 


These books standardize the teaching of phonetics in the first 
three grades, giving the child extraordinary power in word- 
mastery for reading and spelling. They provide a complete 
course in the mechanics of reading and can be used with any 


The Iroquois Metal Number Box 


For Busy Work in Combining and Separating Numbers 


The Iroquois Metal Number Box contains 456 characters 
made up of figures and signs sutlicient for all busy work 
in arithmetic in the primary grades. The METAL box with 
its hinged cover is beautifully lithographed. It ‘will last for 
years. When the figures wear out, we can supply new 
ere verre ere MEAEREMAC RC ROLE OSCROEO ROS cocccccee BEC 


DeGroat Compact Efficiency Drill in Arith- 
metic—H. DeW. DeGroat 


Chart I—Grades 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
For rapid drill in the fundamental operations.... 8.00 net 


Chart Il—Grades 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


For Grades 4, 5, 6 and 7 


The Iroquois Outline Maps for Geography 


With definite and full directions for their use, Size 814 
inches x 11 inches. 

These maps have been prepared with the greatest care, are 
printed on a fine quality of bond paper, suitable for ink, and 
are put up in pads of forty with a protective cover. A set of 
lessons for each continent, based on these ovtline maps and 
printed on the inside covers of these pads, provides a complete 
course in geography and presents a teaching method which 
arouses a genuine interest in the subject. Pupils really enjoy 
geography when taught by this method. 
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series of basal readers. They are in use in thousands of places 
as basal texts including Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, etc., etc. 


*Covering all essential work 


The See and Say Teachers’ Manuals 


Develop the lessons in detail, and provide more correlated 
material fcr story telling, picture study, seat work, drama- 
tization, games, dictation and spelling work than has ever 
before been gathered together for the help of primary teach- 
ers. These Manuals furnish a liberal education in applied 
primary methcds and should be on every primary teacher's 
desk. Prices given above. 


‘Metal Takes the Place of Cardboard 
The See and Say Metal Letter Box 


For Busy Work in Word and Sentence Building 


The See and Say Metal Letter Box contains a collection of letters, 
figures and punctuation marks sufficient for all busy work in word 


est in the subject and which 
rapidity. 


6, 7 and 8. 


a sentence ilding i rimary ades There are 323 5s F P s 
and sentence building in the primary grades. There are 823 small A geographical reader—the most attractive book of its 
kind—centering the important facts of the development, com- 
merce and industries of our 


cards printed on both sides, capitals on one side, small letters on the 
other, making 646 characters in all. The metal box with its hinged 
cover is beautifully lithographed. It wiil last for years. When the 
letters wear out, we can supply new setS......eeeeeeeeeee 30 net 





largest cities. 


These charts provide a complete course in oral arithmetic 
and thousands of drill problems. Included with each chart 
is a Manual outlining the work in detail and providing a 
wealth of new and varied exercises which arouse great inter- 


Bugle Calls of Liberty..................70 

An American Reader of Patriotism. 
patriotic prose and poetry from che days of Patrick Henry 
until now. This text provides material in attractive form 
for a course of required reading in patriotic study for grades 


Great Cities of the United States—New Edi- 
tion 1922—Grades 5 to 8...........1.08 
Southworth & Kramer 


United States, pad of 40 maps........-....0+ccceeuceeees 50 

North America, pad of 40 maps.............000eeeeees 50 

in oral arithmetic....12.00 net || South America, pad of 40 maps...........6..0660 000000 50 
OT SO ec cnc ieckcsscicascuicedeceedcnesnce 

PARENT BOM OE GO WAGs oe on ccccaccvcéscccccececccase 50 

Australia, including the Philippine Islands, pad of 40 maps..50 

The World (Mercator) pad of 40 maps............... oocene 

New England States, pad of 40 maps............0000000 00 oeDO 

quickly develop accuracy and |/ Pennsylvania, pad of 40 maps..........0..00+eecceeeceucced 0 
Beew SONNee, WOR GO GO MOOR. icc ccccccveccesduseeces Lene 

New York, pad of 40 maps.............cccceeeeees a 0 

ey ES kc ccacctchedebkeckeceanedeecnns ga 

The best standard The New Map of Europe 

Pad of 30 maps, size 11 inches x 14 inches...............50 


On this outline map the boundaries of each country, estab- 
lished by the peace treaties, are given, In addition, complete 
directions and helps are included. The use of this map and 
the lessons which accompany it answers the question, ‘‘How 
can we teach the new geography of Europe?" Why not teach 
the geography of Europe as it is, not as it was? 


For Grades 7 and 8 


A Student’s Guide in American History 
By H. E. REED 





country around our thirteen 








charges paid, providing payment accompanies the order. 
ed to the bill. Send payment with the order whenever possible. 





paid. There is no discount from prices marked “net.” 


IMPORTANT: Orders of less than ten copies will be sent at list price with transportation 
Otherwise, transportation will be add- 


On orders of ten or more copies a 10 per cent discount will be given, with all carrying charges 





Including a complete story of the World War, by Gertrude 
Van Duyn Southworth. Grades 7 and 8&...cccccscecccccecccs 45 

A book which will arouse genuine interest and will fix American 
history in the minds of pupils in the upper grammar grades, Con 
tains a complete topical outline for recitation and study, twenty-two 
outline maps covermg all required map work, and the New York 
State examinations in American History for the iast five years, This 
text enables the pupil to build his own history. Excellent for review, 

In addition, the book contains a most fascinating story of the 
World War. 














Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


CHICAGO, 1811 Prairie Avenue 


(Home Office) 


324 S. Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 358 Fifth Avenue 





PLAYS oe ae Entertain- “Loud Speaker’”’ Installation in 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. School Building 

A most interesting installation has 
recently been completed for the Pied- 
mont High School, Piedmont, Cali- 
fornia, involving a distinct improve- 
ment in methods of inter-classroom 
communication. 

Developed by The Magnavox Com- 
pany, pioneers in the field of devices 
for sound amplification, the installa- 
tion consists of a central or master 
station and twenty-five receiving sta- 
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| hotel, railroad terminal and_ similar 
commercial uses, this is its first, ap- 
plication to school service. A distinct- 


[<*] well as upper grade pupils. 

++] “ARTISTA” colors are perma- 
9%] ment, and are put up in boxes 
4,4] especially constructed to meet 
%*1 the most exacting demands in 
ts] water color works. 


i,¢] “CRAYOLA” CRAYONS are 
Ke equally satisfactory in problems 


stallation also is the fact that, by 
means of a special switch, broadcasted 
Radio lectures and concerts may be 
connected so as to be reproduced in 
any or all the classrooms by the same 

















and results and then permitted to work 
out some of the problems of conduct by 
himself.—Milton Bennion, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
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e506 99 rSe§ pete : F : ; 

noe “ARTISTA ess) | tions, each equipped with a Magnavox 

Se re Telemegaphone, the motor generator 

Ae hoe g p , e . 

x W ATER COLORS ats — ee ae mite gg a = 

bate: s¢s]] | cabinet in the basement. e master 

230] nemaeranen _—— fate] station is operated like an ordinary 

*¢| Supervisors and teachers know |¥*i | telephone. Talking into the Magnavox 

4%] the enthusiastic interest that pu- f+ | in ordinary tones, the speech is ampli- 

¢¢] pils display when handling water besa fied in any or all of the twenty-five 

%¢] colors for the first time. The F%!| classrooms as desired, in sufficient vol- 

3%] new medium acts as a stimulus [9%/1 | ume to be distinctly audible to all the 

xo which results in greater effort. bese pupils. 

lege “ARTISTA” WATER COLORS tka _ While similar Magnavox installa- | 
“#41 will not disappoint beginners as {% tions have already been developed for ' 


ly novel feature of this particular in- | 


9] where crayon is the required Magnavox Telemegaphones. One 
*,¢{ medium. month for drawing the plans and an- 
es Supervisors not familiar with other month for installing the equip- 
“of. “ARTISTA” will receive a ment were required by the Magnavox 
ees sample box on request. engineers in charge. 

ese BINNEY & SMITH CO. This new development of Radio re- 
St Makers ot ception and amplification suggests 
of GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS most interesting possibilities not only 
Sf ARTISTA WATER COLORS in school buildings but in other fields. 
“¢] 41 E. 42nd Street, New York. ; 

26 The grammar school child needs to 
el be governed with authority. But the 
Bes high school pupil is developing a con- | 
x science. He should be taught causes 















Seeing Is Believing 
---and Remembering 
HOW the student minute things that ee 


text-books tell about. Let him ac- fase 
tually see these wonders with his own eyes, aided by the powerful lenses of a 


BAUSCH & LOMB MICROSCOPE 

First-hand knowledge is easily retained. 

These well-constructed and accurate microscopes are the result of 
Bausch & Lomb’s 70 years of scientific lens-making. Unusually complete 
line contains models especially suited to school purposes. 

State your needs and let us suggest the proper equipment. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
407 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Stereo-Prism I 
ropes, Projec Apparatus (Balopticons), Automobile Lenses ar 
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tinoculara, Telesenpes, Magnifiera, ye 
ud Other High Grade Optical Products 
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HELP Your PUPILS TO EARN MONEY! 


| 
| EARNING 10c ON EACH SALE 
| 
| 
| 





You know that everybody buys Christmas Cards, and your pupils 
can easily sell to their parents, friends and neighbors our | 


25c ASSORTMENTS OF 10 GREETINGS 


(Each contains a calendar, a folder, 2 greeting cards, 6 postcards, 2 tags) | 

We sell you 20 or more at wholesale rate of 15c each and allow you 30 days for | 

; making payment. 

| An easy plan for you to direct, and for the pupils to carry out. 

} 
SEND IN EARLY FOR A TRIAL ORDER OF 20 ASSORTMENTS 

| OR FOR A SAMPLE ASSORTMENT TO LOOK OVER 


|THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. | 


EVENINGS HOME, small mail | WRITERS ! HAVE YOU A SONG- 
$30 A Wee order business. Booklet for | Poem, Story or Photoplay 


stamp. Sample and plan 25c. o seli? Submit Mss. at 
| I trust you for $3. 




















| t g 
ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. | once to Music Sales Co., Dept. 101, St. Louis, Mo. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Have You Faith 


In Yourself? 


Are you satisfied with your outlook in the profession— 
don’t you feel that you could establish yourself in a position 
of greater responsibility and incidentally enjoy a better fi- 
nancial future if you had a good, practical musical educa- 
tion instead of merely knowing how to play one instrument? 


If for instance you understood Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration—if you could play some other 
instrument like Piano, Cornet, Violin, Organ, etc. Have you 
sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve musically and 
at the same time financially as well? Will you take advan- 
tage of our free offer for six lessons which we offer to read- 
ers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans absolutely free of 
charge in the hope that they may be the means of starting 
you upon a career which will pay dividends in increased cash 
earnings, earnings which you couldn’t possibly obtain under 
your present condition? 

We are purely selfish in offering them to you gratis—we have started thou- 
sands of others the same way—many wrote out of curiosity—became intensely 
interested when they saw how practical and how extremely valuable they were 
—and before they knew it they were proficient on another instrument or had a 


fine, practical knowledge of Harmony and—they were MAKING MORE 
MONEY IN THEIR PROFESSION. 

They had faith in themselves—they wanted to do better things—bigger things 
—more profitable things—and they did. Have you the faith to do better things 


—bigger things—more profitable things in music—if so sign the coupon to-day. 
It costs you nothing and you will benefit much. 


Don’t wait for this advertisement to appear again. Procrastination is the 
thief of opportunity as well as of time, and there is no time like the present to 
get busy and make money. Select the course you want and sign coupon NOW. 


Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 
For Teachers By 


Normal P iano Course William H. Sherwood. 
Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon, 
Cornet 


America’s greatest teacher of the Cornet. 
e 2 
Violin 


& 
Mandolin 
bd by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 
Guitar to fingering. 
© 
Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned Banjoist. 


Reed Organ 


e 
Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 


Public School Music. ty Frances £. clark. 


Opportunity knocks at everyone’s door at least once—this is your chance—no cost to you—no 
guessing—just decide which study you want, 


GOOD FOR SIX FREE LESSONS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. A, 659 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Il, 


by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist, pupil 
of Dancla. 


by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Protheroe; 
This course includes Counterpoint, Composition and 
Orchestration. 


by Samuel Siegel, World’s most eminent mandolinist. In- 


cludes transposition and editing. 


Special attention 


by Frank W. Van Dusen, well known teacher and or- 
ganist. 














Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Six (6) Lessons 


of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 
ee ee ee en ee ee En a Tee eT Ty. Joceccesees 
Street No., BR. F. D., or P. O. Box........+ Rhbkes Oda dS DObASS NDS Dd ESD DEEDS E SESS SER EDASSO STE 
ES Pe per ee rr rey ee rT eer Ty Peery er per rs TT Te Te State. .ccccocccccscccsoccces 
E ee Ree: Be GO, so 2cknn ane kdnsboncennosnnbdincssnsdntnseasbesessensoasses (Course) 























AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


Among the 6,415 students enrolled 
at the University of Chicago Summer 
School, 1,521 were in the Department 
of Education. 


Appropriations for five of the state 
universities for the coming biennium 
are: Minnesota, $7,780,000; Michigan, 
$8,006,000; Iowa, $8,585,000; Illinois, 
$8,000,000; and Wisconsin, $6,696,000. 


Reports from about one-half of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations in Geor- 
gia show that they raised and spent 
during the year over $32,000 in the in- 
terest of child welfare, most of it go- 
ing into school equipment. 


An expenditure of $95,000,000 for 
school needs is provided by the New 
York City budget for 1923, an in- 
crease of nearly five millions over that 
of last year. $102,000,000 was the 
amount originally "asked, but this 
after months of study was pruned to 
the above figures. 


The Universidad Mayor de San 
Marcos, in Lima, Peru, is called “the 
oldest American institution of learn- 
ing that has enjoyed a continued and 
honorable existence since its begin- 
ning.” The people of the North are 
apt to forget that there is another 
continent to the south of us equally 
entitled to the designation “America.” 


A new scholarship for the Univer- 
sity of Missouri is given by the Mis- 
souri Women’s Club of New York. 
The scholarship, to be established in 
the School of Education, will be of- 
fered to some woman student from the 
rural districts or one who is interested 
in rural school teaching. It is the in- 
tention of the club to maintain the 
scholarship throughout the student’s 
course in the University, or for four 
years, and a stipend of $250 a term 
will be allowed the scholar. 


A stadium to be named for Theodore 
Roosevelt’ and devoted to spreading 
among the alien born the gospel of 
Americanism as the former President 
taught it, is soon to be erected on the 
lower East Side, New York. Illumi- 
nated signs will be used to teach immi- 
grants their “A. B. C’s.” Educational 
work through use of electric black- 
boards also is contemplated for the 
stadium, which with its movies, music 
and speeches, will expound Roosevelt’s 
idea of “one country, one language, 
one flag.” 


State Superintendent M. L. Brit- 
tain of Georgia was, during the sum- 
mer, elected president of the Georgia 
School of Technology at Atlanta, and 
accepted the position. Dr. Brittain 
has been at the head of the Georgia 
school system for twelve years and 
has accomplished great things for it 
in the face of many difficulties. After 
his college course he was a_ school 
principal in Atlanta and county su- 
perintendent before becoming state 
superintendent. The Governor has 
named Dr. M. M. Parks, president of 
the Georgia Normal and Industrial 
College, to fill the office until a new in- 
cumbent is elected. Dr. Parks is a 
member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and is well acquainted with the 
work of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and with the needs of the State. 


School children of Rochester, N. Y., 
have deposited $265,000 in the Roch- 
ester Savings Bank since the inaugu- 
ration of the school savings system in 
1915. Monday is banking day for the 
school children and very few of those 
who have taken up the system fail to 
line up at the cashier’s windows with 
their little sums to be deposited. The 
Savings Bank Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association has begun 
a census covering the entire country 
to determine the total amount of de- 
posits and the number of depositors. 
The 1920-21 survey showed that a 
total of 802,900 school children had 
bank accounts, the aggregate of their 
savings amounting to $4,000,000. Of 
the total depositors, Rochester pupils 
comprised 3 per cent. The total of 
their deposits amounted to 6.5 per 
cent of the total deposits of school 
children. 
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Send for 
your 
copy of 
this 
circular 
to-day. 





Music ! 


You do not need specialized train- 
ing in music to successfully teach 
your pupils elementary music. 


This booklet gives a_ practical 
up-to-date plan for the musical 
education of young America. 


Put music into the schools but do 
it with practical instruments. 
The Ludwig Juvenile Symphony 
Instruments are made with the 
same skill that goes into our 
professional line. 


Your copy of this circular is 
ready. Write to-day! It is free. 
Ludwig and Ludwig 
1611 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, III. 














COSTUMES 
SScHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc. forall school 
lays and o peras. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 

tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 
Box P, 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, Ill. 

















By mail. Course by Dr. 
Richard Burton — “greatest 
teacher and_ authority of 


them all’’—who personally cor- 
rects the lessons. Good money [7 
in it. Dr. Burton’s students 
have made thousands of dol- 
lars on their stories—one has 
made nearly $100,000.00. 
Probably over $2,000,000.00 
paid to correspondence  stu- 
dents last year for stories. Dr. Burton 
Why not you? Great opportunity for a teacher, 
with education, spare time and need of extra 
money. Success also means prestige and ad- 
vancement. Costs nothing to investigate. Write 





today for Free Booklet—“Short Story Writing,” 

and full particulars and special iow rate. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, (since 1910) 

19 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
NAME- PENCILS for SCHOOL 


CHILDREN 









eT ae 
mea 
een 


Three Pencil All with same name 





Ss Birthday, ¥F oral. Santa 3 5c 


Claus or Holly Box 


FARRAR-PRATT., INC., 552 Seventh Ave., NEW YORK CITY 









Double Your Salary 


Other Teachers Have Done It 

So can you if youare up-to-date i in your methods. 
Take a modern course in “How to Teach the 
Primary Grades” by correspondence. Catalog. 
Neilie Cooper, pErr. 0., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers. 
















e ° ° 
Vocational Guides in Demand 
Teachers every where becoming vocational counselors, spare 
or fulltime. Our ‘‘WHAT SHALL I BE’’? series and service 
makes it easy. May also be used for vocational studies in 





classroom te for free “ GUIDANCK_CIRCULAR’’. BUREAU OF 
VOCATIONAL "RESEARCH, 296-A, Broadway, New York City. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 









Study. 





Holmes 


“Can’t You Talk?” * 


miniature illustrations for 


WORDS DESCRIBE— 
PICTURES VISUALIZE 





Bird Pictures in 
Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each 
For 15 ormore. Size 7x9 


gusts | LE | “Ihe Perr Pictures 


One Cent Size. 3x34. For 50 or more. 
Order Thanksgiving pictures immediately. Send 50 cents for 25 pictures, 54x8, no two alike. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Sept. 1, 1922, cee 
10 for $9.50. Postpaid. Size, including margin, 22x28 
Send $2.00 for these two pictures; Song of the Lark or The Mill and Sir Galahad. + 


erry Pictures (© 50x 13, MALDEN.MASS. 


Send 75 cents for pic- | 
tures of 25 common birds and 
a brief description of each. | 


CATALOGUES 


| 
64-Page Catalogue of 1600 | 
15 cents in 
coin, [Please do not send for the Cata- 
logue without sending the15 cents.] 
“‘I find your pictures useful in all the subjects 1 teach. The children make * 
interesting notebooks with them and understand their work better.” 





never be overlooked. 





AWARDED 











inches. 150 subjects. 


Another Reduction in the Price of Artotypes. 
$1.25 for one; $1.00 each for two or more; 


Pictures are one of the greatest helps for teachers ever devised. Once used their value can 


Two Cent Size. 5 4x8. For 25 or more. 





herruzz 


. } ~~ 
Madonna and Child 








National Safety Campaign 


Invitations to fifty representatives 
from each of seven groups concerned 
in highway safety are bringing a del- 
uge of suggestions for incorporation 
in a national safety campaign planned 
to retard the accident and death tell of 
the country due to traffic mishaps, ac- 
cording to announcement by the High- 
way Education Board, Washington, 
D. C. Almost without exception, re- 
plies indicate an eagerness for such a 
campaign, stressing the timeliness and 
need for a national movement of this 
nature. Groups requested to offer sug- 
gestions include pupils, teachers, su- 
perintendents of schools, automobile 
clubs, chambers of commerce, police of- 
ficials and automobile dealer associ- 
ations. 

Outstanding suggestions received, it 
is said, include a national essay con- 
test among all pupils doing classroom 
work in the fifth to eighth grades, a 
national safety lesson contest among 
teachers, the observance of “Seven 
Days for Safety,” and the distribution 
of “Pledges of Carefulness” among 
pedestrians and drivers alike. Oc- 
tober 8 to 14 seems the date most fa- 
vorably agreed upon for the observ- 
ance of “Seven Days for Safety,” ac- 
cording to the general tenor of the 
letters received. 

Several weeks ago the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce of- 
fered to set aside approximately six 
thousand dollars in prizes for the best 
safety essays and lessons if sufficient 
interest was indicated. Last year more 
than four hundred thousand pupils 
and teachers submitted manuscripts 
in a similar campaign. If the date of 
October 8 to 14 is definitely fixed for 
the observance of “Seven Days for 
Safety,” or “National Safety Week,” 
it is expected that those in charge of 
local campaigns will arrange their 
dates to conform, and their activities 
to include the salient features of the 
national movement. 


Children’s Book Week 


Children’s Book Week is appointed 
this year for the week of Nov. 12th to 
18th. This will be the fourth annual 
observance of this event, and the Chil- 
dren’s Book Week Committee at 334 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, is fur- 
nishing material to aid schools in 
properly observing it. A Jessie Wilcox 
Smith poster, four colors, 14x21 inches 
is sent free, one to a school, as is also 
a leaflet with suggestions for the week 
in school. Suggestions for a Club Pro- 
gram are also sent free. Address the 
committee as above. 


Mr. C. E. Gibson has been appointed 
manager of the School Sales Depart- 
ment of the American Seating Com- 
pany. He will be Sales Manager of 
the School Furniture and School Sup- 
plies. Mr. Gibson’s appointment to an 
executive position will prove a very 
satisfactory one, as he will bring to 
this department many years’ experi- 
ence in sales work and an intimate 
knowledge of school furniture condi- 
tions. 


New York City schools have forty- 
four swimming teachers. 





Believe me, the talent of success is 
nothing more than doing what you 
can do well and doing well whatever 
you do.—Longfellow. 





Tv simplicity of this new 
way will surprise you. You 
start at fundamentals. First 
straight lines, then curves, then 
putting the two together. Action, 
shading, perspective, follow in 
their proper order, until almost be- 
fore you realize it, you are draw- 
ing with confidence and selling 
your work!—Then think of the 
pleasure of sitting in 


magazines, advertising agencies, and many more are clamoring 

for men and women to handle their art work! 

demand that we cannot train men fast enough, and the result is that 

wonderful openings with dazzling salaries attached are going begging! 

$75, $100, yes $200 a week are common figures. 

ing far more,—and now through this truly remarkable method, this 
high-paid, fascinating profession is open to you! 


atn At Home in 
This Amazing New Way 


Naga artists, artists are needed: 





" ToaWeek = 


For You In @mmercial Art 


Whether You Think You Can Draw or Not—This New 
Way Makes It Easy For You to Qualify For This Splendid 
Profession In A Few Months Spare Time Home Study 


Newspapers, publishers, 


So great is the 


Many are earn- 
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Our \Vonderful Graphic-Correction 
Method 
With this astonishing method, it 
is almost as if your instructor stood 
behind you and guided your hand. 
You receive his personal criticisms 
and corrections just as if you were 
in his studio, yet you never leave 
your own fireside!—And these cor- 
rections are not only pointed out 
but illustrated, so 

















draw.” The old “natural ability” 
myth is exploded. You can learn to 
draw just as you learned to write. 
We have proved it time and again 
with our students, many of whom, 
with no previous experience, were 
making big money even before fin- 
ishing their studies! Think of it, 
many who, when they started could 
not draw as well as the picture 
above are now holding down splen- 
did positions! And the whole se- 
cret of these amazing records lies 
in our unique method of personal 
Graphic Correction. 








your own cozy studio dil Satie: aia eee that you cannot fail 
and turning out pic- dents Who “Couldn't Draw!” to see just how to im- 
tures that b Yr i n g | Before They Started with Us prove your work. Is 
from $25 to $100 and | “Since the last lesson ‘was it any wonder our 
° | returned, I have sold $85.00 students have done 
more a plece. No worth of drawings (3).” . ‘ a } 
wonder artists love | ek ee ee ie kre yon this 
their work! = om ally great sys- 
as | just sold the first in- 6 : 

| stallment of twenty drawings tem? — And think 
The Secret of “No |) on @ comic series.” how rapid your 

: urwell, tAwuned = 
Talent Necessary” |) Staunton, Va. || Progress will be,— 
| “I am certain that anyone, for you cannot 
But the truly won- whether he has talent or a make the same mis- 

© | eannot fail to make rapic " aoe 
a = _— jact | progress under your instruc- take twice. 

that it “mak t | ion.” O. B. Blake Dazzling Opportunities 
that 1 makes art- | Ola own, ‘Me. in ‘The Most Fascina- 
ists of those who | a ting Profession in the 

think they cannot World” 


As we said above the present de- 
mand for artists far exceeds the 
supply. They are wanted for car- 
tooning work, book illustrating, 
advertising, designing, and many 
other fields. Glance through the 
help wanted columns and see for 
yourself. No field holds such gold- 
en promise for the ambitious man 
or woman. And while, heretofore, 
this field was supposedly confined 
to the chosen few, with “inborn 
talent” and the time and money to 
devote to study,—now it is open to 
everyone. 


Spare lime 


Our method that makes learning 
a fascinating game has opened the 
magic door. You have but to enter 
and reap the reward.—lIsn’t _ it 


worth investigating? Don’t you 
owe it to yourself to find out about 
it?—How would you like to be 
earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year 


months ’?— 
method it 


within the next 10 
Through this amazing 
is easily possible! 


Write for This Beautiful 
FREE Book 


“How To Become An Artist,” our 
beautifully illustrated booklet, ein ex- 
plain this amazing method in detail. 
It will tell you about our school, our 


students, what they have accomplished 
through this easy new way, and what 
you can accomplish yourself. It will 


outline to you all the charm and fun 
of life as a commercial artist. It will 
tell you all about the really unusual 


opportunities calling to you to-day 
and how you can answer the call— 
everything you want to know about 
this “‘work that is play’? and how you 
can get into it, you will find in this 
book. Send for it today. Just fill in 
and clip the coupon below and mail to 
us now! Washington School of Art, 


1889 Marden Bldg., Westingten, D.'€. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 
1889 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me “How To Become An Artist’’ 
and tell me about your method of instruction 
that makes ‘“‘no talent’ necessary. 
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Free to Teachers 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


with the newest school 
plans of Project-Problem, 
Socialized Recitation, Ac- 



































Inattention 








How would you control 
Inattention, ‘heating, 


















Disobedience, Disrespect, a % 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom ave 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, etc. tq 
Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
Whispering, and other book. It means success 
habits that) hamper jn the all-important part 
schoolroom efficiency / of your life work—disci- 

The Free Introductory line control For you 
Course points the way to p ‘ t 7 li RA t 
a solution of all prob- ‘Surely must realize tha 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential Bad Tem: 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. per 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 

mail the appended coupon. 
International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 29, Pleasant Hill, Ohio ‘ at Sa : 
mragoucrenY 
Tardi ess INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE PRACTICAL 6CHOOL 
Ty Dept. 210, Pleasant Hill, Ohio DISCIPLINE 


Without cost or obligation on my : 
part, please send me at once Prof. oe i, 
Beery’s Introductory Course in Prac- : 

tical School Discipline. Nim 
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pile PTT 
FREE! 


During October we will send, without charge or obligation, a 
copy of 


Ridgley’s “Five-year Course of Study in Geography 
for the Elementary School” 


to every teacher ordering any of the five books covering the work 
as outlined in the course. 































The first two books, “Home Geography,” price 65c, and “Studies 
in World Geography,” price 60c, are texts, each with a full year’s 
work, for the first two years in which the pupil studies geog- 
raphy in the grades. 


The other three books, “North America,” price 50c, “South 
America, Europe and Asia,” price 50c, and “Africa, Australia 
and Advanced World Geography,” price 60c, are reference note- 
books to accompany the regular advanced geography text during 
the last three years the pupil studies geography in the grades. 















Unnecessary duplication is everywhere eliminated. 






Miss Stark’s Geographic Regions of South America, for Normal 
School and College classes, price 50c. 













USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


McKnight & McKnight, Normal, Illinois. 

Please send me without charge or obligation, the above mentioned 
course in Geography. Enclose it with the following books, for which I 
am remitting the prices listed above. It is agreed that I have the privi- 
lege of returning any of the books within ten days and having my 
money returned to me. Find names of books on attached sheet. 
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McKnight & McKnight, S¢ostaphical_Publishers Normal, Illinois 
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Modern School Methods Find 
Powerful Ally in New 
Encyclopedia 


In surveying the general list of 1922 
books which have an important bear- 
ing upon the school year now opening, 
there is perhaps none which stands 
out more prominently than that new 
departure in the field of reference 
works—Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia. A review of this extraordinary 
publication appeared in these pages 
last June, but in view of widespread 
comment which it has_ stimulated 
among educators during the summer, 
it may not be amiss to examine at 
this time some of its practical possi- 
bilities from the point of view of 
school work. 

There never has been a time when 
the “personal equation” meant as 
much in teaching as it does to-day. 
The new educational motives devel- 
oped during the last ten years have 
crystallized everywhere into definite 
programs. The new teaching meth- 
ods are established, and with them 
have come new textbooks and new out- 
lines for school courses. All this has 
redoubled the responsibilities of the 
teachers in the classrooms. It is they 
who must find the vast amount of 
varied yet related material which 
every course calls for under the pres- 
ent regime. But where are they to 
find it? The new texts, excellent as 
they are, can do no more than sketch 
out a few sugestions for problems and 
projects. It is in this field that Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia makes a 
distinct and novel contribution to edu- 
cational literature. 

In the past encyclopedias have been 
looked upon for the most part as grim 
authorities to be appealed to as courts 
of last resort. Teachers went to them 
for dates and definitions, statistics or 
technical names, but they sought in- 
spiration elsewhere. In Compton’s we 
see a definite break with this ency- 
clopedic tradition. The editors and 
publishers of this work evidently pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that there is 
no subject under the sun that cannot 
be made profoundly interesting if it is 
presented in the proper light. And 
the results justify this assumption. 

How has this been accomplished? 
First, the relation of every topic to 
common human experience is empha- 
sized at the outset. Second, defini- 
tions and explanations are _ supple- 
mented by concrete examples, by com- 
parisons and contrasts. Third, every 
article is woven about some guiding 
central thought or motive, which runs 
through from beginning to end, thus 
providing a sort of “plot” for the 
reader to follow. To carry out such a 
program and at the same time make 
the encyclopedia accurate and compre- 
hensive required superlative editorial 
talent. 

With this type of material at their 
command, teachers would no longer 
have difficulty in formulating the “mo- 
tives” for presenting the prescribed 
work to their pupils. Let us say the 
subject is Africa. We quote from the 
beginning of the “Africa” article in 
Compton’s: 

“Six thousand years ago Africa 

was the home of the most civilized 

nation in the world, yet to-day we 
may say that the civilization of 

Africa has just begun. The work 

of the ancient Egyptians, great as 

it appears, was a mere scratch on 
the surface of the vast African 
continent. * * * One after an- 
other Greeks, Romans, Vandals, 
and Arabs occupied the Mediter- 
ranean fringe of the ‘Dark Con- 
tinent.’ But none of these peo- 
ples ever measured its strength 








Shorthand in 30 Days 


Boyd—World’s record in speed, accuracy, and sim- 
plicity. EASILY LEARNED AT HOME. Thousands 
use it in Government, journalistic and business offices. 
COMPLETE COURSE — Instructor, Letter Writer, 
Dictionary and Syllabus, Special price $4.50. Resident 
course $50. Teach it. Mak money. Be ind dent. 


BOYD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Cor. 13th & F Sts., R. 108, Washington, D.C. 
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\"STICK WITH GLUEY 





‘“‘“GLUEY’’ Teaches the 
Value of Using Good 
Tools— 


From Primary Tads to College ‘‘Grads’’ 
Gluey suits every pasting purpose. That 
smooth creaminess is put there to stay 
until the last drop is used. No mussy 
mixing with water. It Dries Fast, 
Sticks Tight. 


SPECIFY “GLUEY” 
Send 10 Cents for Full Size Handy Tube 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE Co. 
Columbus Dept. 101 Ohio 


“Sticks Like a Brother” 




















«TEACHERS! 
> Do you Know Who Made 
: Sen Fourth” Possible? 


Did you ever hear of Caesar 
Rodney, the man whose “‘ride’”’ 
to the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia to cast the deciding 
vote for the Declaration of Independence 
was even more thrilling than Paul Revere’s 
ride? 

And did you ever hear about Zubly the 
traitor who ‘would have succeeded in defeat- 
2 | Declaration but for Rodney’s famous 
ride 

George Washington had two birthdays 
every year; did you know that? 

All these facts, and others, are woven in- 
to verse and story in a charming little illus- 
trated Book which you ‘will enjoy reading 
and which should be in the hands of every 
school-child. Book is called ‘‘The Making of 
the Fourth.” 

Send 25c to-day for a copy postpaid, giv- 
ing us name and address of the bookstore 
that supplies most of your pupils. 


A. B. RAND & COMPANY, Pub’s, 
1365 N. Clark Street, Chicago. 
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For a Limited Time! (Mail Us This Ad!) 


Fj) Sahoo) Sone Books FREE 


s an 
WITH NEW HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
All with order for New Book—HEALTHFUL LIVING. Write 
NOW-Send 6c in stamps for free sample song book and 
particulars. Illinois State Register, Dep. O, Springfield, Ill. 
EXTP.A MONEY FOR TEACHERS—Millions in use 


) J 








We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle! Text ( $1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary pyblished, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


WOULD MORE MONEY HELP? 
oO As representative of PRISCILLA FABRICS, 
} UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, etc. you can 

have all the money you need. Write for 
of beautiful samples and profitable offer today. 
Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co., 405 Fitzcharles Bidg., Trenton, N.i. 


100%--INVESTMENT.-100% 

A Home-Study course leading to a High Schoo! 

Diploma: Bachelor of, Pedagogy, or other 
| ear. 
















degree. llth Y atalogue free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 














Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. 
About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions sent 
Free. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


100 Lightning Crayon Chalk Talk Stunts $1.00 
Complete Course, Trick Drawings, Scenes, Patriotic, Reli- 
gious Sketches. Cartoonist Chris, 2925 Euclid, Kansas City, Mo- 
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against the forces of the interior. 
* * * America was discovered, 
colonized, conquered, and civilized, 
while Africa remained a mysteri- 
ous land. 
“The story of how the dark veil 
which had hung almost undis- 
turbed for ages was suddenly torn 
aside in a brief twenty-five years 
is one of the most romantic pages 
in the history of civilization. But 
before we consider that adventur- 
ous period, we must see why it 
was that Africa remained so long 
impenetrable.” 

The article then goes on to review 
the great natural obstacles to the pen- 
etration of Africa, the Sahara desert, 
the inhospitable coast line, the table 
lands rising abruptly from the sea- 
shore, the unhealthful climate, etc.,— 
all from the definite point of view of 
human motives and enterprises. 

So much for the text itself. The 
handling of illustrations is equally im- 
portant from the educational point of 
view. Every teacher knows the diffi- 
culty of finding the pictures which 
play so important a part in modern 
classroom work. In Compton’s there 
is one picture or more for almost 
every page. It is doubtful if so large 
and valuable a collection of photo- 
graphs, drawings, and color plates has 
ever before been published. ‘With 
the principles of visual education in 
mind,” says the publishers’ foreword, 
“only those illustrations were used 
which present directly and clearly the 
appearance of things or places, or 
which express ideas of an instructive 
or inspirational character.” 

It would be difficult to find a school 
subject which is not fully covered in 
the pictorial sense in these eight vol- 
umes. But the teacher using these 
pictures will find also a further cause 
for gratitude. The pictures are really 
explained. How often is the value of 
a good illustration lost through the 
inadequate identification of details! 
How often do pupils examining a pic- 
ture ask a teacher questions about it 
which the teacher has no means of 
answering! In Compton’s Encyclo- 
pedia each detail of each illustration 
is explained so clearly and concisely 
that the explanations alone would 
form a valuable reference work. 

Now that schools are making sur- 
veys of their equipment for the com- 
ing year, it would be well for them to 
consider carefully this new publica- 
tion. Placed on the shelves of any 
school library, it will put within reach 
of the teacher a powerful incentive to 
broader and better classroom work. 
In view of the magnificent quality of 
the half-tones, the paper, and the 
binding, the price is exceedingly low. 
The encyclopedia is published by F. 
E. Compton & Company, 58 East 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


The De Vry Corporation, known for 
many years as manufacturers of mo- 
tion picture projectors and stereopti- 
cons, have recently broadened their 
scope of activities by adding educa- 
tional stereopticon slides to their line. 
They have purchased the business of 
Moore-Hubbell & Company, located for 
fifteen years in the Masonic Temple, 
Chicago, This company is well known 
for its lecture slide service, cover- 
ing both the educational and religious 
field. The De Vry Corporation, in en- 
tering the stereopticon slide business, 
realized that the demand for special- 
ized visual equipment material was 
very great. To meet this demand, 
they have announced a new slide set 
covering primary grades. Under the 
direction of capable leaders in the 
teaching profession this company has 
produced a most excellent set which 
has been endorsed as the best offered 
along this line. A new company has 
been organized by the De Vry Corpo- 
ration under the name of De Vry Cir- 
culations, to develop the field of stere- 
opticon slides and educational films as 
well, Announcement regarding the ed- 
ucational films will be issued within 
the next few weeks. 


True glory lies in the silent con- 
quest of ourselves.—Thompson. 
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THE FEATHERWEIGHT 50c 
Of light-weight Aluminum. The ideal 
pencil for school and office use. Per- 
fectly balanced for tireless writing. 






THE PONY $1.00 
Of Rolled Silver-—not merely silver 
plated. An ideal pencil for teachers, 
(concealed eraser). 


















THE JUNIOR _50c to $2.00 } ppm por il wi sina 
A dainty little pencil of Nickel, Silver | A capable Aluminum pencil with large 
, soft lead in black, red, blue or green 

























or Gold. To slip into your hand bag 
or dangle from chain or ribbon. i 


Redipoint Pe 


— as SS = 
An ingenious invention simplified to 
overcome the faults of clogging at the point 
and tedious mechanical manipulation. 


for use in marking papers. 

















woof pencil that banishes school room annoyances 
—whittling—broken points—smudged handsand 
papers—muss on floor—waste of time atsharpener. 


In models and sizes particularly adapted to the use 
of teacher and scholar. Every model guaranteed. 


Advantages 

4 New lead inserted in twenty 
seconds, 

5 Lead turns both in and out. 

6 Holder can accommodate fifteen 
extra leads, equal in writing 
service to fifteen wood pencils. 


1 Leads guaranteed not to clog at 
the tip. 

2 Uses leads about double ordi- 
nary length. 

3 Point presses in for protection 
when not in use, 





Costs less to use than wood pencils 


N Couemigp ) 
‘REO. |v.6. PAT. OFF, 


INGERSOLL REDIPOINT COMPANY. Inc. 
*WM.H. INGERSOLL, Pres, Formerly of Robt. H.Irgersoll & Bro. 


461 Fourth Avenue, NewYork City Branches = Chicago, St.Paul,SanFranciseo 4 
Y 


10 Double Length Leads 
1ocents. Equal to ten wood 
pencils in writing service. 
(Indelible—z2o cents). 




















Let your pupils 
share this good news 
Educator Shoe Chart 




















Thisisthesadstory of this foot,that because it grew ina 
| the X-Ray tells | neverhadachance narrow-shoe prison, 


ET this chart and explain in your next talk about the bones— to grow straight— shaped like this. 


on hygiene, the right and wrong of caring 
for the feet. It is something the children 
will be mighty grateful for in later years. 


Young growing feet should be given the proper 
Start in life. The effects of narrow, bone bending 
shoes are often serious draw-backs in grown-ups. 
Children should be impressed with the importance of 
right shoes. Crippled feet are entirely unnecessary, 
but tests have showed that the great majority of 
people suffer from this avoidable evil. 





Tender young growing feet started in correct foot- cays : 
wear and kept in it need never be bothered with fall- sente Gin tee = Geek Ot Sat wis aig - 
en arches, ingrowing nails and other foot ills. You ful story the X-Ray sates healthy, es . i “ 4 
can make the children more fit for American citizen- tells about the straight, and natu. —_ comfortable broad- 
bones— rally— toed shoe. 


ship by pointing out the proper way to treat their feet. 

Teach the children to “let the feet grow as they “LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD” 
should,” healthy and strong. Impress on them the a ; 
lesson taught by the chart. It tells in simple lan- 
guage a vivid story on foot health. 

It is easily readable at a good distance and will 
help you in your discussions on hygiene. Write for 
it and for our booklet, “ Bent Bones Make Frantic 
Feet,” an interesting booklet giving the facts on feet. 
Send for the chart and state how many booklets you 
can use. They are free. 


Rice & Hutchins,Inc., 22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 




















This chart printed on 
durable stock, size 
24" x 36", hangs on a 
black board frame. 
It explains in a simple 
way a vivid story in 
correct foot health. 
We will send it to you 
FREE. Ask for it. 
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“Every educator should weat 
the Educator to be consistent” 
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[le know that, | 
/ #7 self-government is \ 
y difficult. Mie know * 
that no people needs such 

high traits of character as_ Ain 
that people which seeks to “2 
govern its affairs aright through the 
Freely expressed will of the free men 
who compose it. {tJJut we have faith 
= | |] that we shall not prove false to the mem- 

~: | || ories of the men of the mighty pastiihey 

“1 || did their work: they left us the splendid — 
| heritage we now enjoy. - Roosevelt 
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Plato’s Message to Modern Teachers 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Prefessor of Education, University of Wisconsin 

















ANY persons who are familiar with the great think- 
ers of every age regard Plato as the most eminent 
4 of them all. We often hear him referred to as the 
“divine Plato.” Although he seems remote from 
us in time, those who know him through his works 
think he is about as modern as President Harding 
or Lloyd George. Probably in every community there are disciples 
of Plato who would regard his advice as better suited to our present- 
day needs than that of any living writer. One never hears slighting 
remarks made about Plato; those who refer to him always mention 
him only to commend his views. 

Plato lived and wrote in Athens about 2,300 years ago, His na- 
tive city had reached its zenith in thought and culture during his 
time. He himself was the most illustrious exponent of the life and 
ideals of the city. Among other things, he set himself the task of 
outlining a plan for the making of an ideal community, in which the 
welfare of all its members should be best promoted. This plan was 
sketched out in his Republic. Its style has captivated people since 
his day, and this is doubtless one reason why even in our age it is 
regarded by many as among the greatest books ever written. The 
principles it expounds are developed by means of dialogue, in which 
truths are made clear by questioning, until one who holds wrong 
views is led by his own thinking to discover his error, and to see 
the truth as Plato perceived it. 

In discussing what is essential for the making of an ideal com- 
munity, Plato gives first place to education. He describes in some 
detail what he thinks is essential in the training of a child so that 
when he bécomes a man he will make an intelligent and conscien- 
tious citizen. We have precisely the same problem before us to-day 
that Plato had. What would he think of our present methods of 
training for good citizenship? 





IRST, Plato says great care should be taken in choosing the sto- 

ries told to children. He thinks stories describing ugliness or 
sensuousness are exceedingly harmful. He says that in any com- 
munity there must be proper persons appointed to examine all 
books before the young are permitted to read them, and only those 
stories should be given to children which depict courage, honesty, 
and fearlessness in the doing of duty. Stories that make children 
afraid to die in a good cause should be barred from the home and 
the school. Stories which represent great men as subject to cow- 
ardice, or weeping in the face of trials, or shrinking from hard or 
dangerous tasks, should be banished from the nursery and school- 
room. 

Jt is often asked to-day whether children should be allowed to 
read myths and fairy tales or fables, since these are not faithful to 
the order of nature. Plato, however, would not prohibit such sto- 
ries, because he says that if they are morally true, even if they are 
not quite in accord with physical laws, children may read them. 
But Plato would want to be sure that a child would be helped 
morally-by a myth or a fairy tale, or else he would exclude it from 
the child’s reading. 


HAT view would Plato take of our Mother Goose stories? Or 

of our old English folk tales which deal with giants, ogres and 
goblins? What would he say of Alice in Wonderland, Robin Hood, 
®sop’s Fables, and the like? Are we trying to observe Plato’s ad- 
vice by excluding from children’s reading al] stories which depict 
cowardice, cruelty, dishonesty, meanness, or licentiousness? Many 
people think that fables teach deceit; that the fairy tales teach 
vanity and capriciousness; and that the old folk tales teach cruelty 
and blood-thirstiness. There are those who say that Alice in Won- 
derland has a bad effect upon the young, because it leads them to 
think that nature is not law-abiding, and they come to view the 
world in a fanciful way. Again one frequently hears it said that a 


tale like Red Riding Hood makes children indifferent to cruelty; 
that it hardens them to the finer feelings. 

It is not my intention to dogmatize on these difficult problems; 
but there is one point of view bearing on the matter which may be 
of help to parents and teachers. Our ancestors, in their efforts to 
comprehend and adjust themselves to nature, acquired all sorts of 
notions about it, and they elaborated tales which helped them to 
overcome their fears and perplexities. It is probable that a child 
in his development takes some such view of the world around him 
as was taken at different stages in the development of the race. 
The tales told by our ancestors probably aided them to adapt them- 
selves to nature, and it is likely that many of these tales will also 
help the child as he develops. The fairy tales and the folk tales 
present fanciful conceptions of nature, but at the same time they 
describe the happy outcome of honesty and courage and charity and 
clear-headedness in dealing with situations presented in everyday 
life. It is probable that the child who gains the view of nature 
given by the fairy “tale will be none the less able to take the scien- 
tific view later on. In the same way, it is probable that he will 
have greater confidence in nature in his maturity, if in childhood 
he has faced such situations as are presented in the typical fairy 
story. 

But it is necessary that the child should come out right after 
hearing these tales. If he is made afraid and left in a state of ter- 
ror, it is likely that he will be injured in his emotional life. If he 
is told fairy tales and believes that nature is capricious in its proc- 
esses, he will be injured intellectually. It is a rather delicate mat- 
ter to present these ancestral views of the world to children, and 
have the outcome wholesome in every way. Harm may easily be 
done, just as children may be injured by ghost stories, which some- 
times give them a permanent fear of the unknown. 


LATO said that music exerts a deeper influence upon character 

than does any other subject of instruction; and this he ascribes 
to the fact that different melodies awaken characteristic emotions 
and tend to establish habitual attitudes in us. Certain kinds of 
melodies, for instance, have an exciting influence, and they arouse 
in those who hear them sensuous feelings, so that they seek only 
self-indulgence and lose their vigor and courage. Other melodies 
inspire heroism and fortitude. Thus each melody exerts a charac- 
teristic effect upon an individual. What we ought to do is to select 
from the entire list of available melodies those which strengthen 
character, which inspire reverence, and which dispel fear. Plato 
says we ought to banish all melodies as well as all musical instru- 
ments that do not awaken feelings of courage and heroism. It is 
probable that he would not permit children to hear our waltz music 
and certainly not modern jazz music. He would lay emphasis upon 
martial and sacred music, and melodies that suggest hope and 
good feeling. 

Doubtless everyone has observed that certain airs will quiet chil- 
dren; others will excite them; others will arouse them to effort; 
others will suggest sadness; still others will suggest brightness and 
good cheer; and so on throughout the whole category of emotions. 
We should play upon the best emotions of the child through music, 
and if we make an appeal to any emotion frequently enough, we can 
cause it to become prominent in the child’s life, so that it will dom- 
inate him and really help to determine his character. 

One of the most valuable suggestions made by Plato relates to 
the influence upon the young of contact with evil. It is his view that 
whatever a child sees will exert an influence upon him. If he re- 
mains in the presence of evil, he will be injured. He must be kept 
always in contact with what is good in morals as well as in art. 
Plato would not allow children to see evil in the effort to educate 
them against it. He would not allow them to see ugliness in archi- 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Riley Day in the Schoolroom 


ISS GOODWIN was one of the teachers 
who believed in making her school- 
room one of the happiest places in the 
world; one of the rare few who threw 
formal routine to the winds and made 

the most of every opportunity to instill in her 
pupils a vital interest in the world around 
them. The superintendent frowned a little, 
but as he saw the results of her methods, he 
became a warm enthusiast. Often other teach- 
ers were sent to visit her little rural school. I 
was one of them. It happened to be Riley’s 
birthday and the school program was such a 
delightful one that I am passing it on to you. 

The children knew it was Riley’s birthday 
and were alert with eagerness. Miss Goodwin 
always began the morning session by a bit of 
Scripture reading. She chose Mark 10: 13-16, 
“Because,” she explained, “Riley loved children 
so much that it must have been one of his fa- 
vorite selections.” Then, Riley’s “Prayer Per- 
fect” was taught. Reverently and with bowed 
heads the children repeated it. 

Spelling was the first morning recitation. 
(The teacher always gave the study period for 
that the day before. “If children can remember 
the words over night,” she said, “they are more 
apt to remember them the rest of their lives.”) 
Words in the day’s lesson were relative to 
Riley, for example, Hoosier, Indiana, poet, etc. 
Even the little first grade tots spelled some of 
the simplest words. The spelling words were 
used in oral sentences afterward and many in- 
teresting facts regarding the poet were told. 
It was evident that the children had done con- 
siderable home work in preparation. 

The arithmetic classes were next called. No 
textbooks were used; work was entirely supple- 
mentary. Problems similar to the following 
were given: 

Grades I—II; James Whitcomb Riley once 
saw a little boy crying. He asked him what the 
trouble was. Johnny told him that his mother 
had sent him to the store to buy three two-cent 
stamps. He had lost the money. Riley gave 
Johnny a dime. How many stamps could he 
buy? If he bought three two-cent stamps, how 
many pennies had he left? 

Grades III—IV; The school children in Chi- 
cago gave money for a beautiful statue as a 
memorial to Riley. There were 987 pupils in 
the Lincoln School and they each gave five 
cents. How much money did they contribute 
toward the fund? 

Grades V—VI; If the base of the statue 
were eight feet long and five feet wide, how 
many square feet would it cover? 

Grades VII—VIII; If the cost of the Riley 
statue were $25,000, what per cent did the pu- 
pils of the Lincoln School give? 

Just before recess, Miss Goodwin gave the pu- 
pils slips of paper and let them see how many 
words they could make from the letters com- 
prising Riley’s name. The winner was allowed 
to draw aside the blackboard screen which cov- 
ered a large sepia portrait of the poet. It was 
the teacher’s contribution to the school pic- 
tures, but wisely she had left it unframed. 
She wanted the children, of their own accord, 
to frame it. As if he sensed her wish, one of 
the sixth grade boys sprang to his feet. 

“Miss Goodwin, is it really for us?” 

“Yes,” 

“May we give money for framing it?” 

“That will be fine! Burton, do you want to 
look after the business session?” 

The president of the School League came for- 
ward. No time was wasted. 

“Meeting in order,” he said quickly. 
makes a motion?” 

“I move we each bring ten cents to-morrow.” 


“Who 


BY ETHELYN G. HARRIS 
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HE facts of James Whitcomb Riley’s life 

are not many, but the children will be in- 
terested to find out all they can. He was born 
at Greenfield, Indiana, October 7, 1853, and, 
not caring to enter any of the professions, 
had as a young man various jobs as sign- 
painter, strolling actor, etc. Later he put 
his powers of mimicry to use on the lecture 
platform. In 1873 he joined the staff of the 
Indianapolis “Journal,” in which his first 
verses were printed. As time went on, not 
only children but “grown-ups” delighted to 
honor him; and when, on July 22, 1916, he 
died in his Lockerbie Street home in Indian- 
apolis, they mourned as they would for the 
loss of a friend, even though they had never 
seen him. 

He has endeared himself to hundreds of 
thousands of adults because of the sympathy 
with children shown in his verse and because 
in his lifetime he gave his affection to all 
boys and girls as freely as if they were his 
own. By the children themselves he is loved 
especially because he is so jolly. He never 
forgets how much fun there is to be had for 
the asking. And he has a wonderful knack 
of tickling the juvenile sense of humor—a 
rarer gift than ability to make older people 
laugh. 

Riley, Field, and Stevenson together make 
up a “Big Three,” and no one would attempt 
to say which is the more beloved. We can be 
thankful that all three lived and wrote and 
left such a rich heritage. None of them, 
grown, needed to “become as a little child,” 
for they had never left off being just that, 
in heart. 








The speaker was a freckled-faced boy of ten. 

“Second the motion!” 

“All in favor?” Burton took his seat as the 
motion was unanimously carried. 

After recess came the history assignments. 
There was little chance for correlation here, 
but it was brought back during the writing les- 
son. Various poems of Riley’s were copied by 
the different grades. These were written with 
the greatest of pains and made into booklets. 

The children came back early for the after- 
noon session. Miss Goodwin always insisted 
that they spend recess in lively games outdoors, 
but at noon the pupils were allowed to hover 
about the bulletin board, where to-day pictures 
and clippings concerning Riley were displayed. 
Many children added to their knowledge by the 
use of reference books. 

Geography was the first assignment. Here, 
again, was no opportunity for the Riley pro- 
gram, though the class studying the Central 
States found Indiana the most interesting. 

But the language lesson! The lower grades 
wrote little sentences and stories about Riley. 
The intermediate grades did some excellent 
work in oral composition; the higher grades 
had fine papers on various phases of Riley’s 
life. 

Drawing followed and covers were made for 
the booklets prepared during the writing lesson. 

Just one precious hour left after recess! 
“We always have reading then,” the teacher ex- 
plained. “Pupils are tired and reading is really 
a relaxation for them. I wonder,” with a whim- 
sical smile, “if that is why they enjoy it so 
much?” 

Classes were combined, all being allowed to 
listen to each selection. Miss Goodwin had 
prepared simple typewritten stories for the 
primary children. The others read carefully- 


chosen poems, extracts from stories of Riley’s 
life, anecdotes relative to the poet, etc. The 


children, themselves, had chosen their contri- 
butions, And never have I heard pupils read 
better! Perhaps it was because each had a 
message to bring to the others—something the 
class knew nothing about. 

At the close of the lesson, Miss Goodwin said, 
“T have a treat for you.” Going to the phono- 
graph, she played the record, “Little Orphant 
Annie,” rendered in Riley’s own voice. The 
children sat in rapt attention. 

“Play it again,” someone cried. 

The teacher shook her head. “No time,” she 
said. “I want you to hear Riley give ‘The 
Raggedy Man.’ ” 

It was four o’clock. But the teacher took a 
newspaper clipping from her desk. “Listen, 
children,” and she read this poem published 
anonymously in a Maine paper: 


RILEY 


Although up in a brighter sky 
You turn a brighter brow, 

“The Little Girl” you bade “Don’t Cry” 
Must disobey you now. 

“Beside the Little Cripple’s Chair,” 
She’s kneeling, tearful-eyed, 

Although she knows that you fore’er 
Are “On the Sunny Side.” 


Amid the land that’s ever new, 
Amid new singers’ ranks, 

There’ll be the same deep joy for you 
As “On the Deer Crick Banks.” 

For with your posies in her hands 
And on her lips your hymn, 

There “Little Orphant Annie” waits 
To kiss her “Uncle Jim.” 


O you who sang “The Days Gone By,” 
In your own perfect phrase, 

I hear your treble far on high 
Singing “The Day of Days.” 

The veil that hid God’s mystery vast 
Lifts as a curtain does, 

And now, Jim Riley, at the last 
You know “Who Santa Wuz.” 


“No Gobble-uns 711 Git You,” Jim, 
You’ve gone across the night, 

To seek amid the seraphim 
The “Raggedy Man” in white. 

And “In the Paths of Children’s Feet,” 
Lit by the children’s smile, 

You’ve gone unfaltering to meet 
The true “Cross-Bearin’ Chile.” 


“The Funny Little Fellow” 
Cries in vain for you to stay. 

You’ve gone to seek beyond the stars 
“The Land of Where Away.” 

And “Goodbye Jim,” the “Dwainie Elf” 
Sighs ’neath her “Kirkland Hat.” 

She need not say, “Take Keer o’ Yerself,” 
God’s looking out for that. 


“Please,” earnestly asked a tall girl, “will 
you write it on the board for us to copy?” 

“It is too late now, Marie. But you will find 
it there to-morrow. How many want to copy 
it in their spare time?” Every hand flew up. 

School was dismissed. No home work was 
assigned, but I noticed that each child carried 
a book or two. They evidently wanted some 
spare time on the morrow. 

As the teacher was covering her desk, I 
glanced at the register. On the fly-leaf was 
this bit of Riley’s verse: 


I believe all chillun good, 

Ef they’re only understood. 
Even bad ones, ’pears to me, 
Are jest as good as they kin be. 
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By \ 
e RUTH LARSON ALLEN ° 


HE apple pie, that deli- 
cious cake, and the loaf 
of bread are all made 
from the king of all cereals, 
WHEAT. It forms the princi- 
pal food of man. Bread is the 
“staff of life,” but it is only one a 
of the thousands of foodstuffs 1." IEA A? 
made from wheat. Isn’t the ; 
knowledge of this grain worth while when we consider 
the important part it plays in our lives? 

Wheat is older than the civilized world. It has been 
found in the dwellings of prehistoric man. Cultivation 
for centuries by practically every race and in nearly 
every country has produced a highly specialized grain. 

It flourishes best in temper- 
ate climates and there most of 
the wheat is raised. Our coun- 
try is the world’s greatest 
wheat land, producing nearly 
one quarter of the world’s sup- 
ply. In the United States this 
grain is grown chiefly in the 
north-central section. 

For planting, the soil is plowed either in the fall or 
spring, depending on when the wheat is to be planted. 
The seed is usually scattered broadcast with a seeder 
and covered by means of a harrow. Except harrowing 
or rolling to kill the weeds, no further cultivation is 
needed from the time of sowing to harvesting. 

Harvest begins in June and lasts until September. 
In most sections the farmers require additional help 
and very often aid each other. However, as a rule the 
demand is supplied by a par- 
ticular class of men. They 
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start harvest work in Oklahoma and 
move northward with the ripening 

grain. These men are usually the hi 
independent, happy-go-lucky type (aC 
who carry their worldly wealth on Wy | |e M1 
their backs, but business men and es ( 
college youths are among those who 


seek the harvest fields for health or 
profit. ee 


The wheat is cut and bound in bun- , SS 
dles by a binder. Laborers follow- a 
ing behind stand a number of bun- 
dles on end to make a shock. This protects the 


grain from the weather. Coats of a Wheat Kernel 
In the colder regions where threshing cannot a’ A 
be done before snow flies, the grain is stacked and ss ak ah Germ 


threshed at a later date. After harvest the farmer 
has a breathing spell and very often harvest festi- 
vals and dances are held to celebrate the occasion. 
The barn dance is still an institution in rural 
communities. : C 

The most interesting phase of the wheat indus- ¢ }Outer coats ot 
= try is threshing. In order to separate the a H-Epidermis of 
7 NS wheat from the chaff a system of Vag, 

"TIN gig! eecewing euvatorn Shakers, blowers and _ screens a 

called a “separator” is arranged. 
This is operated by a tractor. 
Bundles of grain are thrown in on 
aa a belt and the clean wheat grains 
oa drop out of a chute, while the 

‘| chaff and straw are blown out 
through a long pipe. Farmers 
often club together for this work, haul- 
ing the bundles to the threshing machine and the 
grain to the elevators for storage. Then trains 
and boats transport it to the mills. 

Flour is manufactured by a process of assorting, 
steaming, cleaning, purifying and rolling the ker- 
nels. From the flour are made bread, rolls, pies, 
cakes, and many other thing's we find 
so good to eat. 


} WS /ZA\B--Starch cells 
~~ \C--Gluten cells 
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The Last Brave of Patuxet 


HEN you read in your American 
history the story of the first har- 
vest of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
you wonder at the presence of a 

certain person who came stalking over 
Strawberry Hill with a basket of seed corn 
in his hand. Most of the books tell us that 
his name was Squanto. That is about all 
they say of this Indian who supervised the 
planting and the fishing of the Pilgrims dur- 
ing the year 1621. He saved their lives, thus 
making New England possible. 

Would you like to know more about this 
Indian than the histories tell you? 

Master Edward Winslow, a young printer 
who came on the Mayflower, named this red 
man Tisquantum. He was a brave of the 
tribe that lived in the Arrow Shaped Hill 
village on the coast of Massachusetts. But 
many years before the Pilgrims settled at 
Plymouth Tisquantum was kidnapped. 

Captain Hunt, a roving brig captain who 
did many wrong deeds, captured Tisquan- 
tum, great, copper-colored 
savage of the coast forest. 
He was put in irons and 
thrown into the ship’s 
hold, together with some 
other kidnapped Indians. 
When they reached Spain 
Tisquantum was sold into 
slavery. 

If someone could only 
tell us how Tisquantum, 
the prince of his native vil- 
lage, made his escape into 
England! No one knows 
this. We see him next in 
London as a servant in the 
household of Master Slany, 
a merchant. 

Fancy his feelings as he 
went to market for his 
master, mingling with the 
hucksters, passing the 
booths of candles, milk, 
honey, joints, calico, and 
poultry on “The Chepe,” 
as this street of the traders 
was called in old London. 
Court ladies in their gay 
costumes, gallants with 
clanking swords, the little 
apprentice lads in their 
blue cloaks and aprons, 
and the guild workers of 
metals and fustian crowd- 
ed this tall red prince 
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He became sad _ with rae 
longing for the pine woods, 
the wild paths, the sound 
of the willow flutes in the 
spring in Patuxet. When 
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BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


cape from England to the land of his birth. 

Many sea captains came to sup with Mas- 
ter Slany. They were very enthusiastic 
about the discoveries and wealth possible in 
the new land of America. Tisquantum had 
learned English and as he stood behind his 
master’s high-backed chair in the dining 
room, filling pewter mugs, taking trenchers 
of food to and from the kitchen, he heard 
the conversation of his master’s guests. He 
was wise enough, when he served a master 
of a brig, to put in a word or two. 

“I own a rich copper mine, which is now 
being worked by the people of my tribe on 
an island near the coast of Massachusetts,” 
Tisquantum told the captains. “Fit up an 
expedition and take me with you as pilot 
that I may lead you to this place and make 
you wealthy.” 

The white men succumbed to these Cap- 
tain Kidd tales of the Indian, and an expedi- 
tion was fitted up. Some years before the 
Mavflower left England, they set sail for 


Martha’s Vineyard, where Tisquantum said 
his copper mine was located. They took Tis- 
quantum with them but kept him in irons in 
the hold of the brig until land was in sight. 

Tisquantum had no mine. When he was 
brought up from the hold, and his irons were 
removed, he piloted the boat to the barren 
shores of Canada. Watching his chance, he 
leaped overboard and, buffeted by the surf, 
nearly died of exhaustion before he reached 
land. 

Working his way, begging food, avoiding 
the treacherous Algonquins of the North, 
Tisquantum trailed his way toward Patuxet, 
his home town. He was about five years 
making the trip, for he had to go all the way 
on foot; there were no horses to be had in 
those days. Several times he was captured 
by hostile tribes, barely escaping with his 
life. 

Tisquantum reached the friendly kingdom 
of King Massasoit in 1621, the year of the 
Pilgrims’ terrible stress. In the spring he 
went with a scout toward 
Strawberry Hill, beyond 
which lay the settlement of 
Plymouth. We can see 
them—tall, dark, their 
long black hair streaming 
in the March wind, wear- 
ing the cloaks of turkey 
feathers that were the 
fashion in that part of the 
wilderness. Tisquantum 
walked with a _ prideful, 
loping swing. He knew 
that his old village of 
Patuxet lay in this direc- 
tion. He planned to enter 
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made use of his native wits 
and resourcefulness to es- 





“Tisquantum supervised the planting and the fishing of the Pilgrims during the 
year 1621. He saved their lives, thus making New England possible.” 


it with all the glory of his 
years of adventure, his es- 
cape from slavery. 

They went down the hill, 
forded the stream that Tis- 
quantum remembered as 
his old fishing place, and 
entered the stockade of the 
poor little village of the 
Pilgrims. 

It was Patuxet, Tisquan- 
tum’s old home! Every 
man of his tribe was gone, 
Patuxet having fallen vic- 
tim to the same plague 
that killed so many of the 
Pilgrims that first year. 
Tisquantum was the only 
brave of his tribe left. 

Your history, perhaps, 
has a picture of Squanto, 
as they called him, stand- 
ing on the hill outside of 
Plymouth on this his first 
visit to it. But not one 
book tells you what was in 
his mind. No doubt, he at 
first felt hatred toward 


(Continued on page 87) 
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IN AUTUMN TIME 


More seat work. for little artists. Bob Squirrel is setting you a good example 
by getting busy. Busy hands are always happy ones, especially if they are 
drawing pictures. Do you think that you can draw the pictures on this page ? 





BY JOHN T. LEMOS 





When warm October Jind whirls the leaves They fill the air 
Days go by, From off the trees All red and brown 
The wind comes swooping Not even saying, Alnd make soft carpets 
From the sky, “IF you please: On the ground. 





© 
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FA Flock of geese, Their happy tribe So fast they travel 
High in the sky, Is southward bound, In their Flight © 

With quacks and honks Where snow and ice Their Flock soon disappears 
Go ‘flying by. Will not be found. From sight. 





Bob Squirrel sees "From all the signs "Gathering nuts 
Them disappear Around; squeaks he, ) From far and near 
And wisely scratches FA busy squirrel I'm | For Winter's coming, 


His left ear. Going to be! , That is clear.’ 
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Effective Constitution Teaching—Il 


BY ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Cwwic Secretary, National Security League 


Let us raise a standard to which the wise and 
the just can repair. The event is in the hands 
of God.—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 





F the pupils are to study the Constitution of 
the United States with interest and rever- 
ence, they must be impressed with its tre- 
mendous value not only to America but 
to the world. 

Pupils must know that the greatest men in 
the country were delegates. Probably never 
has there been a group better fitted by educa- 
tion and intelligence for its task. They were 
learned in the systems of government of the 
Old World and many of them had served in co- 
lonial legislatures. Washington said: “It 
seems little less than a miracle that the dele- 
gates from so many states, differing from each 
other in manners, customs, and circumstances, 
should unite in forming a system of govern- 
ment so little liable to well-founded objection. 
It is provided with more checks and barriers 
against the introduction of tyranny than any 
government hitherto instituted among men.” 
(Have as many pictures of the delegates as you 
can secure.) 

Stress the time element. Through mention 
of the preliminary attempts of the colonies to 
adjust their differences, show how the Federal 
Convention came to be called. 

Do not ask the children to learn dates, except 
the year of the adoption of the Constitution. 
But help them to realize how long it takes to 
bring about changes in government. Because 
the time element has been neglected in history 
teaching, voters are impatient and easily led 
into impossible schemes for quick changes not 
only in government, but in human nature. 
Make the pupils realize that after the four hard 
months of debate and the final signing of the 
Constitution, the document had to go to the 
people for decision; that there were meetings 
in every state, and discussion in newspapers 
and among the people before it was finally ac- 
cepted and ratified, so that our government is 
truly one “by the consent of the governed.” 

Dramatize the Convention, either letting the 
children improvise arguments in the great com- 
promises or by using a dramatization, “The 
Federal Convention,” to be obtained at a small 
price from Mrs. F. M. Hamilton, 455 Park 
Avenue, Leonia, N. J. 


N organized recreation pe- 
riod is a good means 
of providing supervised 
play for large numbers 

of children. In a lesson of this kind a single 
teacher may handle from eighty to two hun- 
dred. Before such a period can be organized 
pupils must know a number of group games. 
At the beginning of a term this number may 
consist largely of games learned in previous 
grades and gradually new games will be added. 

Suppose, for example, that we are dealing 
with a group of 126 pupils at the beginning of 
a term: the method of organization would be as 
follows. The 126 would represent three dif- 
ferent classes. Let them march into the gym- 
nasium or onto the playground and form three 
separate ranks. Count off twenty pupils to 
each squad, and appoint a captain for each 
group. Number the group. (Fig. 1.) 

Assign a definite place on the floor to each 
squad and show the captain the line of march 
he is to follow in order to reach that place. At 
the command, “For squad places—face!” let 
the first rank face right and the second and 





Reference for teachers: The Critical Period 
of American History, by John Fiske. 


Questions 
1. Who called the Federal Convention? 
(Congress, which was acting under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation.) 
2. How had the states been trying to settle their 
troubles with each other? 
(By appointing delegates to talk things over.) 
3. What did Virginia and Maryland have to talk 
over? 
(Traffic in Chesapeake Bay and trade between 
the states. Their committees met in March, 
1785.) 


- 4, How long was this after the battle of Lexing- 


ton? 

. Who helped the Virginia and Maryland Confer- 
ence with advice? 
(George Washington.) 

6. Would agreement between Virginia and Mary- 

land bind the other states in regard to trade in 
Chesapeake Bay? 
(No—so the Virginia Legislature adopted a 
resolution and named eight commissioners, 
who, all together or any five of them, should 
meet commissioners from other states at any 
time and place agreed upon. A copy of this 
resolution was sent to Congress with the re- 
quest that Congress send an invitation to the 
states to join in such a conference—January, 
1786.) 

7. When did this Conference meet? 

Twelve Commissioners from five states, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Virginia, met at Annapolis, Md., September, 
1786.) ‘ 

8. What were they to discuss? 

(Interstate trade—Look up all history ref- 
erences as to trade and tariff difficulties be- 
tween the states at this time.) 

9. What instructions had been given the New Jer- 
sey delegates? 

(They were empowered “to discuss other im- 
portant matters.) 

10. Why was the Conference delighted with this 
suggestion? 
(Because the delegates saw that no real peace 
or progress could come under a weak govern- 
ment. They were wasting time making ar- 
rangements unless all the states agreed.) 

{1. What was the real obstacle to trade and prog- 
ress? 

(A government too weak to enforce laws and 
regulate trade.) 

12. What‘action did this Annapolis (1786) Con- 
ference finally take? 
(The Conference adopted a report drawn up by 
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Organized Recreation 


BY ELSIE F. REDMAN 


third ranks face left. At the command “To 
squad places—march!” let the captain lead as 
illustrated in Fig. 2, the pupils forming a dou- 
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ble line behind the captain when they reach 
floor places. 
Designate a certain game for each squad and 
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Alexander Hamilton, recommending a general 
Congress of the states to make a plan for 
strengthening the general government.) 

18. When did Congress act on this report? 
(February 21, 1787, Congress adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for a Convention “to revise the 
Articles of Confederation.’’) 

14. When did this last Conference meet? 

Twelve states sent delegates to the Convention 
at Philadelphia, which began May 14, 1787.) 

15. What state was not represented and why? 
(Rhode Island—because she feared to lose her 
independence.) 

16. How long since the Virginia and Maryland 
meeting? 

(Two years.) 

17. Did the Convention change the Articles of Con- 

federation? 

(No. It wrote and adopted the Constitution.) 

How long were the delegates in session? Who 

was chairman? Name the delegates, if any, 

from your state. 

19. What kind of men were the delegates? 

(Wise and learned. Of the fifty-five members, 
thirty had attended college; twenty-six had 
graduated with degrees. “The membership of 
the Convention included the most remarkable 
group of statesmen that ever assembled to 
make a constitution.” Six of them had signed 
the Declaration of Independence—Benjamin 
Franklin, Robert Morris, James Wilson, Roger 
Sherman, George Read, George Clymer.) 

20. How had they gained their experience? 

(In five different kinds of legislative bodies— 
colonial legislatures, state legislatures, state 
conventions, the Continental Congress and the 
Congress of the Confederation.) 

21. How does the Constitution safeguard the basic 
doctrine of democratic government that the 
people through their representatives make the 
laws? ‘i 
(The preamble says, “We, the people of the 
United States .... do ordain and establish this 
Constitution,” and the ninth and tenth amend- 
ments reserve power to the people. The Con- 
stitution did not become law until the people ac- 
cepted it by their votes.) 

22. What were some of the questions on which the 

delegates disagreed during that hot four 
months’ session? 
(How much power the union of all the states 
should have over the separate states; whether 
slaves should be counted in the census that 
formed a basis for representation and taxation; 
whether there should be one or two branches 
in Congress; whether small states should have 
equal representation in the Senate with the 
large ones, etc.) 
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provide the captain with any 
necessary apparatus. 

Squad 1—Catch Basket—Bas- 
ket and Beanbag. 

Squad 2—Dodge Ball—Basket-ball. 

Squad 3—Club Snatch—Indian Club and 
Chalk. 

Squad 4—Three Deep. 

Squad 5—Chase the Fox—Jumping Rope. 

Squad 6—Call Bell—Basket-ball. 

Every game selected must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar to the children. 

A system of signals must be explained. A 
whistle is best. The following plan has proved 
simple and efficient. When the class has been 
brought to a halt the teacher blows her whistle 
once. This is the signal to the group to ar- 
range itself in whatever formation the game 
demands. Since all the pupils know the games 
to be played in the respective places they can 
readily fall into the proper arrangement them- 
selves while the captain does any necessary 
numbering or appointing of pupils who are to 
take part. When all groups are ready a second 
whistle will be the signal to begin the game. 
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After the squads have been playing the al- 
lotted time, a single whistle should call the 
play to a standstill. At a second whistle the 
pupils fall into double line behind the captain 
as at the beginning. A double whistle is the 
signal to change places. Captains will leave 
apparatus on the floor and squads will proceed 
to move as in Fig. 3 when the captain gives the 
command, “Squad forward—march!” 

Each captain, except the captain of Squad I, 
will turn right and lead his group to the rear 
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of the line, then turn left and lead into the 
place of the next squad—No. II taking No. I’s 
place, No. III taking No. II’s, etc. Captain of 
Squad I will lead across the front of the yard 
and into the place of Squad VI. 

Then the signals for beginning the game will 
be repeated. After each game has been played 
the squads will move on to the next place. In 
this way, if the time permits, each group will 
have an opportunity to play six different games. 

The arrangement and number of squads will 
vary according to the size and shape of the 
play-space and the number of pupils taking 
part. There should be at least twelve and not 
more than twenty-five children in a group. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The chief advantage of a period of this kind 
over a period when all are playing the same 
game is obvious. In the organized period every 
child is active almost constantly. When a large 
number are playing the same game only a few 
are active while the others stand about, often 
laconically awaiting a turn to participate. Bad 
posture is often the result and the hygienic 
benefits of increased respiration and circula- 
tion are minimized. In the organized period 
these same benefits are raised to the nth power. 

In addition to its hygienic value, the organ- 
ized period gives an excellent opportunity for 
developing leadership among the children. The 
captain must be made responsible for and take 
a pride in his (or her) squad. He must aid the 
teacher in securing good posture. It was sug- 
gested at the beginning of this article that the 
captain be appointed by the teacher. This ap- 
pointment should be a temporary arrangement. 
It is far better for the children, in true demo- 
cratic spirit, to elect their own captain. Good 
posture, however, must be one of the qualifica- 
tions of eligibility and it must be insisted upon 
throughout the period. When the squad is 
lined up after each game the captain, himself a 
model of good posture, must see that each 
member of his group is in good standing posi- 
tion. 

After the organization is completely under- 
stood and the children have played the same 
games for several lessons, the question of new 
games arises. These should be taken up with 
the class at the beginning of the period. When 
a new game has been demonstrated and played 
for a few minutes it may be assigned as one of 
the games for the day. In a forty minute period 
the program may be as follows— 

1. Two-minute run. 
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. Two corrective exercises. 
. New game demonstrated and played. 
(9 minutes.) 
4. Organized games. 
(6 games—5 minutes each.) 
5. Deep breathing exercises. 
(1 minute.) 

Wherve the new game is complicated and re- 
quires extra time it may be possible to play 
only four or five of the familiar games. On the 
days when no new game is taught the playing 
time in each position may be extended. 

When beginning to organize recreative work 
of this kind the teacher may find it helpful to 
arrange a training-class for captains. In such 
a class she may drill them in a group as she ex- 
pects them to drill their respective squads. At 
this time the captains might for a few minutes 
play the games used during the class periods. 
Afterwards they should have an opportunity to 
ask questions as to scoring, arrangement, etc. 
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A period such as I have described, besides 
teaching the children healthful forms of amuse- 
ment for use after school hours, is one of the 
best ways for securing the greatest recreative 
benefit for the greatest number. 

[Teachers will find useful in this connection 
Lucia May Wiant’s Health- and Grace-Giving 
Exercises, Games, and Drills—F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co., 30 cents. | 


Latin America— An Outline-Problem Study —II 


BY BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


VI—Latin America’s Raw Materials in Industry 
and Commerce 


From our preliminary survey of “the family 
of nations” and their needs we learned some- 
thing of Latin America’s contributions to these 
needs. Now, with our richer background of in- 
formation as to the physical and racial condi- 
tions affecting the producing power of these 
countries, let us study in detail each of the 
most important industries, and the part they 
play in the economic and commercial world. 

(NOTE: The National Geographic Magazine, Washington, 
D. C., has published an excellent large map of South America, 
with smaller economic, temperature, and physical maps on the 
same sheet. The economic map would be especially useful in 
connection with this study.) 

1. Agriculture. 

a. The Coffee Industry. 

(1) Origin and _ introduction—Name 
supposed to have been derived from Kaffa, 
Abyssinia, but it came into prominence from 
Mokha (Mocha), Arabia. From Arabia taken 
to Java by a Dutchman, in 1690, and from there 
to West Indies, Brazil, Philippine Islands. 

(2) Production.—The one state of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, gives to the world four-fifths of 
its coffee crop. From a study of that state, de- 
termine the kind of soil, the range of tempera- 
ture and of rainfall, the topographical condi- 
tions best suited to the cultivation of coffee. 
Take an imaginary trip to a coffee plantation. 
Note the size of these plantations, the kind of 
labor, the living conditions. When is the grow- 
ing season? Learn the details of its culture 
and harvesting. Follow the coffee from the 
plantation to the warehouse. 

Locate the other portions of Latin America 
that have similar growing conditions. Sao 
Paulo produces an average of 12,000,000 sacks 


(132 pounds to the sack) of coffee yearly. How 
much is added to this amount by other Latin 
American countries? 

(3) Commercial.—Talk with your gro- 
cer about the kinds of coffee he sells. What do 
such names as Rio, La Guaria, Maracaibo, etc., 
tell you? Locate the Latin American ports 
that ship coffee. To what countries is most of 
this coffee shipped? What part of it all comes 
to the United States? What ports receive it? 

Learn what you can as to prices of coffee. 
Why should these prices fluctuate from year to 
year? On an average, what is the value of 
Latin America’s coffee crop? How much of 
this comes to the United States? 


REFERENCES 

The Story of Coffee (Story of Coffee and Tea), 
distributed by Hills Brothers, 173 Fremont St., San 
Francisco; Advanced Geography (McMurry and 
Parkins), p. 256; Human Geography, Book I (J. 
Russell Smith), pp. 200-203; World’s Commercial 
Products (Freeman and Chandler), pp. 174-198; 
South America: A Geographical Reader (Carpen- 
ter), pp. 32-34, 256-267, 271-274; Commerce and In- 
dustry (Smith), pp. 331-333; Industrial and Com- 
mercial Geography (Smith), pp. 288-296; Commer- 
cial Geography (Adams), pp. 70-71, 338-339, 348- 
350, 374, 383; Geography of Commerce and Indus- 
try (Rocheleau), pp. 249, 283, 292-294; 296, 303. 
World Almanac (1922), p. 226; Brazil and Co- 
lombia—pamphlets (Pan-American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). Included in the Instructor Litera- 
ture Series (F. A. Owen Publishing Co.) are ‘‘The 
Story of Coffee” in Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board, Part II, and A Visit to Brazil, which de- 
scribes particularly the coffee industry. 


b. The Cacao Industry. 
(1) Production.—We will study the jun- 
gles of Ecuador as the original home of the 
cacao tree. Note the hot, humid climate, the 


rich soil. Learn the steps in its cultivation. 
Follow the rainy zone along the Equator to the 
great cacao plantations of Brazil. List the 
countries of Latin America in order as to the 
amount of cacao produced. Compare their total 
annual output with that of the coast of Guinea, 
in West Africa, the greatest cacao producing 
region in the world. 

(2) Commercial Study.—What things 
are made from cacao? In what form is it 
shipped from Latin America? From what ports 
is it shipped? How much of the total output 
does the United States use? At what ports is it 
received? What do we pay to Latin America for 
our part of this crop annually? Note the apex 
of consumption and of price in this country in 
1918, the decrease of both in 1919. How do 
you account for this? 


REFERENCES 

Essentials of Geography (Brigham and McFar- 
lane), pp. 226, 238, 405; Human Geography 
(Smith), Book I, pp. 215-216; World Almanac 
(1919) p. 364, and (1922) p. 226; Latin American 
Year Book (1919), pp. 138, 156, 238, 363, 299, 307, 
311, 321, 330, 393, 453, 468, 494, 541; South Amer- 
ica (Carpenter), pp. 32-34, 324, 336-337; South 
America (Chamberlain), pp. 158-164; How We Are 
Fed (Chamberlain), pp. 121-123; Industrial and 
Commercial Geography (Smith), pp. 304-307; Com- 
merce and Industry (Smith), pp. 329-311, 347, 348; 

The World’s Commercial Products (Freeman and 
Chandler), pp. 113-118, 120-128, and Illustrations 
on pp. 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135; 
Commercial Geography (Adams), pp. 72, 339, 340, 
344, 346, 372, 374, 376, 383, 384, with map on p. 70; 
Commercial and Industrial Geography (Keller and 
Bishop), pp. 126, 127; Commercial Geography 
(Robinson), pp. 33, 89, 271, 265, 273, 274, 288, 443. 
South and Central American Trade Relations of 
To-day (Verrill), pp. 141, 147, 153, 164, 181, 194, 
209; Ecuador, pamphlet (Pan-American Union), 
pp. 13-15. 
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c. The Sugar Industry. 

(1) Production——We shall begin with 
the study of cane sugar production in Cuba— 
visit the great sugar plantations, note the cli- 
mate, the soil, the topographical conditions. 
What are the steps in its production? How 
much does Cuba produce? Account for the fact 
that Cuba, though it leads the world, some 
years, in this, produces only about one-tenth of 
what it could produce. Compare a sugar plan- 
tation in Cuba with one in Louisiana; in Ha- 
waii. Which of the West Indies, besides Cuba, 
produce sugar? Where else in Latin America 
is it produced? What is the combined annual 
output? 

(2) Commercial Study—How much of 
this goes to the United States? What part of 
the entire amount used by the United States is 
this? Through what ports is it shipped? What 
is the money value of this crop to Latin 
America? 

REFERENCES 


Story of Sugar (Surface); Advanced Geography 
(McMurry and Parkins), pp. 201-202; Latin Amer- 
ican Year Book (1919), pp. 280, 394; World Al- 
manac (1919), p. 364; (1922), p. 281; Cuba, Costa 
Rica, and Brazil, Pamphlets, (Pan-American 
Union; Advanced Geography (Tarr and McMurry), 
pp. 153, 174, 178-179, 245-246, 248, 250-251; Com- 
mercial Geography (Adams), pp. 67, 178, 334, 337, 
340, 344, 350, 356, 367, 372, 376, 377, 384-386; In- 
dustrial and Commercial Geography (Smith), pp. 
272, 274, 275, 277, 284; Commerce and Industry 
(Smith), pp. 107-109, 110, 322-324, 327, 331, 347, 
877; Commercial Geography (Robinson), pp. 89, 
236-237, 263, 265, 274, 441-442; Geography of Com- 
merce and Industry (Rocheleau), pp. 283, 296, 298, 
299, 8307; The World’s Commercial Products (Free- 
man and Chandler), pp. 77, 84; South and Central 
American Trade Conditions of To-day (Verrill), 
Chap. 8—exports for each country; How the World 
is Fed (Carpenter), pp. 328-345. 


d. Grains, 

(1) Production. 

(a) Wheat.—Locate the great wheat 
lands of Argentina. What physical conditions 
determine good wheat growing lands? What 
other Latin American countries grow wheat? 
Compare wheat growing lands of Argentina 
and the United States. Compare the range of 
wheat in the southern hemisphere with that of 
the northern hemisphere. 

(b) Corn.—Follow much the same 
procedure as under (a), noting the fact that 
although much less corn is raised in Latin 
America than in the United States, much more 
is exported. 

(c) Flax.—The United States gets 
most of its flax seed from Latin America, For 
what is it used? 

(d) What other grains are grown 
in Latin America? 

(2) Commercial Study.—About how 
much wheat does Latin America export annu- 
ally? Corn? From what port is most of it 
shipped? Other port or ports? To what coun- 
tries is itsold? How much of it does the United 
States buy? What effect does this have on the 
price of wheat in our own country? What effect 
on the raising of wheat in the United States for 
export? Is it likely that we will buy more or 
less wheat, and corn, from Latin America in 
the future? Why? What interest have we in 
the raising of these crops other than what has 
been mentioned? 


REFERENCES 

Wheat Growing in Canada, the United States, 
and the Argentine (Rutter); The Story of a Grain 
of Wheat (Edgar), pp. 70-71, 73, 78, 172; Advanced 
Geography (‘arr and McMurry), pp. 246-247, 249, 
251; The Economic Position of Argentina During 
the War (Bulletin, U. S. Dept. of Commerce), pp. 
15-30; Commercial Geography (Adams), pp. 331, 
359, 362, 366, 372, 374;. Commercial Geography 
(Robinson), pp. 87, 256, 273, 282, 286, 441; The 
Wheat Industry (Bengston and Griffith), pp. 217- 
229; The Book of Wheat (Dondlinger), pp. 105, 
114-115, 282, 311, 318, 316, 319; Commercial and 
Industrial Geography (Keller and Bishop), pp. 135, 
140-141; Industrial and Commercial Geography 
(Smith), pp. 59-60; Commerce and Industry 
(Smith), pp. 18, 31, 555; The Book of Corn (My- 
rick) ; The World’s Commercial Products (Freeman 


and Chandler), pp. 55-58; How the World is Fed 
(Carpenter), pp. 44-55; Industrial and Commer- 
cial Geography (Smith), pp. 93, 96; Commerce and 
Industry (Smith), p. 340; Commercial Geography 
(Robinson), pp. 281, 257; 278, 282; The World’s 
Commercial Products (Freeman and Chandler), pp. 
313-315; How the World is Clothed (Carpenter), 
pp. 50-59; Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, bulletins 
(Pan-American Union). 


e. Maté. 


Let us locate our study of maté in Paraguay. 
Learn what you can of the conditions necessary 
for, and the steps in, its production. What 
other countries produce maté? To what coun- 
tries is it shipped? What are the prospects of 
increase or decrease of trade in this commodity? 


REFERENCES 
Commercial Geography (Adams), pp. 355-356; 
The World’s Commercial Products (Freeman and 
Chandler), pp. 172-173; Commerce and Industry 
(Smith), p. 342; Yerba Mate: The Tea of South 
America, pamphlet (Pan-American Union) ; Brazil, 


Paraguay, Uruguay, bulletins (Pan-American 
Union). 
f. Bananas. 


(1) Production.—We will go from the 
busy port of Kingston to one of the banana 
farms of Jamaica, then visit some of the big 
banana plantations of Central America. What 
South American country might we also visit in 
our study of the banana? What conditions as 
to climate, soil, and topography determine their 
production? Note the life of the people who 
grow bananas. 

What other fruits do we get from Latin 
America? Which of these fruits are also 
grown in the United States? Compare the use 
of manioc in the United States and in Latin 
America. 

What kind of nuts does Latin America gather 
for export? How do you account for the in- 
crease in our use of this commodity? 

(2) Commercial Study.—What coun- 
tries are supplied with bananas, and other 
fruits, and nuts, by Latin America? Through 
what ports are they shipped away? Learn what 
you can of the fruit steamers and the handling 
of their cargoes. Write to the United Fruit Com- 
pany, at San Francisco or at New York, for in- 
formation as to their work. Such companies 
do much for the developing of the countries 
from which they secure their products—in 
what ways? Compare prices paid for such 
products where grown and in the countries to 
which exported. Learn what you can of ba- 
nana flour and the extent to which such use of 
bananas will increase the value of that product. 


REFERENCES 


Story of the Banana, bulletins (Pan-American 
Union); Human Geography (Smith), pp. 190-191; 
Advanced Geography (Tarr and McMurry), p. 244; 
Commercial Geography (Adams), pp. 351, 356; 
Commercial and Industrial Geography (Keller and 
Bishop), p. 120; Commercial Geography (Robin- 
son), pp. 86, 273; The World’s Commercial Products 
(Freeman and Chandler), p. 278; Commerce and 
Industry (Smith), pp. 320-322; Bulletins of Pan- 
American Union for each country (very valuable). 


g. Sisal Hemp. 

(1) Production.—Visit a sisal field of 
Yucatan. Note how hot and dry the region is. 
What kind of soil has it? Learn how the plant 
is grown, handled. Visit one of the factories 
which take the fiber from the leaves, preparing 
it for shipment; see it loaded on a ship at Pro- 
greso. What plant has Mexico very similar to 
sisal? America? What plant gives the only 
satisfactory substitute for sisal? Compare the 
conditions under which it is grown. 

(2) Commercial Study.—Why is the 
United States especially interested in the sisal 
crop of Latin America? Explain the rise in 
price of this commodity during the World War. 
What is the average yearly value of this crop 
since the War? 

REFERENCES 
Human Geography (Smith), pp. 183-185; Com- 


merce and Industry (Smith), pp. 313-314; Bulletins 
of Pan-American Union. 
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h. Tobacco; Cotton. 


What sections of Latin America produce to- 
bacco? Cotton? Compare methods of produc- 
tion in the case of the former with those com- 
mon in the United States. Note the rapid in- 
crease in the production of each within the 
past few years. What part of the world’s crop 
of each commodity is produced by these coun- 
tries? To what extent is each manufactured? 
Note the increase in the manufacture of cot- 
ton, especially since the War. To what coun- 
tries is it exported? Through what ports? 
What is the annual export value of each crop? 
How much of this was shipped from the United 
States? 


REFERENCES 

The Story of the Cotton Plant (Wilkinson) ; How 
the World Is Clothed (Carpenter); How We Are 
Clothed (Chamberlain); Latin American Year 
Books; World Almanac (1922), p. 225; Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico, Porto Rico, Paraguay, Santo Do- 
mingo, Venzuela (for tobacco), Brazil, Mexico, 
Peru (for cotton), pamphlets (Pan-American 
Union). 


2. Pastoral. 
a. Meats. 


(1) Production.—Locate the areas that 
are important because of stock production. 
What physical conditions determine these 
areas? Compare these areas with stock pro- 
ducing areas in the United States, noting dis- 
tance north and south of equator, topograph- 
ical conditions, extent, kinds of stock, and 
methods. 

(2) Commercial Study.—Why is the ex- 
porting of so much meat a comparatively new 
thing? Try to learn more of the great refrig- 
erating cars and ships. What are the great 
meat packing centers? Ports? To what ports 
is meat shipped? Why is there little danger of 
rivalry between the United States and Latin 
America in this industry? 


REFERENCES 

Advanced Geography (McMurry and Parkins), 
pp. 272-273, 276; Commercial Geography (Brig- 
ham), pp. 40-57; Commercial Geography (Adams), 
pp. 46, 348, 345, 358, 359, 360-362; Commercial Ge- 
ography (Robinson), pp. 81, 231, 256, 270, 281; Ge- 
ography of Commerce and Industry (Rocheleau), p. 
3805; Commerce and Industry (Smith), pp. 48, 336- 
339, 341-342, 462, 572; Industrial and Commercial 
Geography (Smith), pp. 134-137, 172, 178, 178, 181; 
Exporting to Latin America (Filsinger), p. 395; 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, Mex- 
ico, pamphlets (Pan-American Union); Latin 
American Year Book (1919), pp. 29-30, 80-81, 88, 
124-128, 151, 157. 196, 208, 232, 319, 388, 389, 398, 
480, 519-520. 


b. Wool; Leather; Fur. 


(1) Production.—Locate the sections 
that are centers of production for each of these 
commodities. Note the physical conditions gov- 
erning each. Compare them with areas in the 
United States that produce the same commod- 
ities; with other sections of the world. Give 
especial attention to the quality of each of 
these, and recent increase in the quantity pro- 
duced. 

(2) Commercial Study.—How much of 
each of these articles does Latin America ex- 
port? To what nations? Through what ports? 
What part of each comes to us? How much do 
we pay Latin America for each? How does 
that amount compare with what we would have 
paid for the same quantities five years ago? 
Ten years ago? ; 


REFERENCES 

The Wool-Growing Industry, bulletin (U. S. Tar- 
iff Commission), especially pp. 43-44, 59-89, pp. 388- 
415—excellent; Commercial Geography (Adams), 
pp. 77, 98, 144, 215, 331, 337, 350, 356, 359, 361, 365, 
372, 377; Commercial Geography (Robinson), pp. 
83, 270, 287, 445; Commerce and Industry (Smith), 
p.. 338; Industrial and Commercial Geography 
(Smith), pp. 187, 172-173; Commercial and Indus- 
trial Geography (Keller and Bishop), p. 127; Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay, Mex- 
ico, Peru, pamphlets (Pan-American Union). 

(Continued on page 89) : 
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The Hide-and-Seek Bird 


HEN Chris, the brown creeper, 
came to his senses, he was lying 
under some dead leaves on the 
edge of a grove, with a sharp pain 

in his wing. Then he began to remember. 
He had been flying with his parents and a 
small company of other brown creepers from 
their summer home near Canada to their 
winter feeding grounds several hundred 
miles south, when a terrific storm had 
swooped down on the little flock and scatter- 
ed it. Flying beside his little sister Cibbie, 
Chris had been dazed and blinded by the 
rain beating upon him. Though he flew 
very well for a young bird hatched only the 
preceding May, his wings were too weak to 
fight against those mighty blasts of wind. 
At last he felt himself hurled headlong; and 
he knew no more until he woke up under the 
leaves. 

As soon as his aching body would let him, 
Chris looked around for his traveling com- 
panions. But they were all gone, and he was 
alone in the world. Had they been killed in 
the storm or had they managed to make 
their way to their winter home? 

His thoughts strayed back to the home 
nest up north under the loose bark of a tree 
in the evergreen wood. How he had loved 
the old nest, which his father and mother 
had woven of twigs, bark, moss, and spiders’ 
cocoons, and lined with feathers to make a 
soft bed for their five waxy white eggs 
spotted with brown! What good times he 
and Cibbie had had together, especially just 
after they had learned to fly! He wondered 
sadly if he should ever again see the little 
sister who had been his dearest playmate 
and chum. 

Now if Chris Creeper had been a bold, 
daring bird, he might have made an effort 
to find his lost family. But he was naturally 
a timid, silent, little fellow, lacking the cour- 
age for such an adventure, even if his wing 
had not been crushed. After the wound had 
healed, Chris still kept close to the little 
grove, spending his time in hunting insects 
on the bark of the oaks and elms. Day after 
day, he climbed and climbed, beginning at 
the bottom of each tree and working up- 
ward, propped against the trunk with his 
stiff, pointed tail feathers. Thus with his 
long, curved beak he dug out borers, ants, 
plant lice, eggs of wasps and spiders, and 
moths’ cocoons from crevices in the bark. 
When he had climbed as high as he wished, 
he would drop to the ground and start up an- 
other tree, never letting even the tiniest bug 
escape his eager, intent eyes and never rest- 
ing. No other bird in the grove worked as 
hard as he in the daily search for food. 

You see, the other birds were having a 
kind of vacation. It was October and the 
housekeeping cares of the summer were 
over, both for the few summer birds that re- 
mained and for the newly arrived winter 
birds. The woods, brown and gold from the 
autumn frosts, were full of nuts and berries 


BY CARA LANNING 


and the farmers’ stubblefields had plenty of 
waste grain left from the harvest. So why 
should Mr. Flicker and Jed Blue Jay and 
Reddy Woodpecker and Mrs. Whitey Nut- 
hatch worry their heads about dinner? They 
could not see why Chris Creeper should al- 
ways be poking his beak into cracks in the 
bark when plenty of food could be obtained 
more easily. 

They made much fun of him and called 
him the “bark bird” because he seemed to 
live on the bark. Indeed, you couldn’t tell 
him apart from the bark, so exactly was he 
colored like it. His dark brown head was 
streaked with lighter brown, his tail was 
light brown, while the under parts were 
grayish white. He crept about the tree 
trunks without a word to say for himself ex- 
cept an occasional faint squeak that sounded 

One day the wood was all astir with bird 
voices and the flutter of wings. Chris 
popped his head around a tree trunk and 
spying friendly little Mrs. Chickadee asked 
her what was going on. 

“Oh, some of the birds are having a nut- 
ting carnival,” she said. ‘Why don’t you go, 
Chris? The beechnuts are fine just now.” 

“Thanks. I like borers and in- 
sects’ larve better,” replied Chris. ( 

He did not like to say that the 
boisterous frolickings of the jays 
and woodpeckers were too rough for 
him. He felt very small and lonely a 
among these big, loud-voiced birds, 
without a single member of his own 
tribe to keep him company. 


( 

Suddenly, while he meditated, 
there was a great whir of wings 
above him and a 
chattering band of 
birds descended, all 
squawking his Aer iF 
name at once. _-_ / 


Chris, who had 
dropped to the 
ground, tried to es- 
cape to the top of a 
tree, ‘but the jays 
and _ woodpeckers 
gathered around 
him so closely that 
he was practically 
a prisoner, without 
a chance to escape. 
“Come to our 
carnival, old 
Sleepyhead Chris!” 
shouted the jays, 
who led the party. 
“We'll treat you to . 
beechnuts and give \ WS 
you a good time!” \ NS A 
They hustled poor Chris AAS 
away to the nearest beech tree \\\ 
where he, too frightened to ob- JS 
ject, ate a nut and pretended to ) 
join them in their noisy games. 
He was greatly relieved when 





they started a game of hide and seek, for it 
gave him a chance to slip away and hide. 
He chose a tree as far as possible from the 
nut trees and firmly gripping its brown 
trunk hunched himself together in order to 
look like a knot in the wood. All around 
him he heard harsh voices calling his name, 
but he kept so still that none of the hunters 
succeeded in finding him, though they some- 
times circled so near that they almost brush- 
ed him with their wings. 

After this, Chris knew how to protect 
himself when the larger birds chased him or 
played their wild game of hide and seek. As 
they were never able to find him, they grew 
very angry with him, nicknaming him the 
“hide-and-seek bird” and teasing him when- 
ever they got a chance. 

One day they tried to pick a quarrel with 
him and ended by chasing him far from the 
grove across fields and pastures. At last he 
managed to escape them by dropping into a 
clump of pines and creeping under some 
loose bark. Long after they had gone away, 
Chris gathered courage to leave his hiding 
place. He found himself in a pleasant wood- 


(Continued on page 95) 
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This outline may be 
given to pupils to trace 
and color with paints 


or crayons, using as a |] 
guide the description }} 





given in the story. 


S: This illustration of Brown Creepers was used by mistake 


with the story of the Vireo in the May issue. 
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October Paper Cutting Poster—The Brownie Artists 
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Live Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 


BY MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 
THE APPLICATIONS OF PERCENTAGE 














LESSON I 
PROFIT AND Loss 
EACHER’S AIM. In this lesson I am going 
(¢ introduce the subject of Profit and Loss and 
lead children to see the practicability of its 
application. 

Pupils’ Motive. How does a business man or 
farmer learn whether or not he is making money? 

Preparation. In our last lesson on percentage 
we made a number of original problems. How 
many ways did you find in which percentage may 
be used? Let’s make a list of them on the board. 
Show that a farmer or business man must have 
some way of determining whether he is making or 
losing money on his various transactions. How 
will a knowledge of percentage help him? 

Development. In buying or selling, what is the 
chief factor always to be considered? In deter- 
mining whether one has made money or lost it on a 
transaction, what must first be detetrmined? Show 
that profit and loss must always be reckoned on 
the cost. Why is it more convenient to compute 
the profit or loss as a certain per cent of the cost 
rather than in dollars and cents?’ Let’s examine 
the following problems for a few moments. (These 
have been previously placed on the board.) 

1. The cost of an article was $400. The rate of 
gain was 20%. What was the gain and the selling 
price? 

2. The cost of an article was $24. The loss was 
$4. Find the selling price and the percentage of 
loss. 

3. The gain on a certain article was $10. ' The 
rate of gain was 12%%. Find the cost and the 
selling price. 

4. The selling price was $500 and the rate of 
loss 20%. Find the loss and the cost. 

5. The selling price was $28; the cost was $21 
Find the rate per cent of gain. 

Each member of the class now gives an original 
problem. The teacher puts on the board the fig- 
ures given and indicates what is to be found in 
each problem. After the problems have all been 
solved the teacher again calls attention to the 
problems that have been placed on the board. 

In the first problem what are we to find, Mary? 
And what are we given? Ete. 

She now rules off two spaces. At the top of one 
she places the word Given and at the top of the 
other the words To Find. From the problems un- 
der discussion the children name the factors as 
classified above and the teacher places them in the 
proper space, thus: 





PROFIT AND LOSS 
GIVEN TO FIND 
. Cost and rate per cent. Profit or loss and selling price. 
Cost and profit or loss. The rate per cent of profit or 
loss and selling price. 
. Profit or loss and rate %. Cost. 
. Selling price and rate %. Cost. 
. Cost and selling price. Rate % of profit or loss. 


_ 


te 


-~ © 


on 





Summary. On what is the profit or loss always 
reckoned? How may one tell how to proceed in 
working any problem? (By its nature, what is 
given and what is to be found.) Into how many 
groups may profit and loss problems be placed? 
Name them. Show that we have answered the 
question stated at the beginning of this lesson. 

Assignment. What are the things that the class 
should know about profit and loss before going on 
to another topic? Why do we need a great deal 
of practice in working such problems? From 
which type or group of problems should we make 
our next assignment? Pick out the problems in 
your text that seem to come under that head. 
Now suggest a suitable assignment for your next 
lesson. 


LESSON II 
A Dritt LESSON IN PROFIT AND Loss 


Teacher’s Aim. In this lesson I am going to fix 
in the pupil’s mind by concentrated attention and 
repetition, the fundamentals of profit and loss. 





Pupils’ Motive. Why must a merchant or farm- 
er learn to find the profit or loss on an article 
quickly? In our drill lesson to-day we are going 
to learn to be more quick and acurate in finding 
the answers to our problems. 


The Drill. As soon as children have handed in 
the arithmetic assignment for the day and are 
again in position (see that this is done with 
order and dispatch) the teacher begins: 

Cost $75, gain 20%. How much? 
Cost $50, loss 10%. How much? 
Cost $3000, gain 20%. How much? 
Cost $450, gain 20%. How much? 
Cost $10, gain 5%. How much? 
Cost $96, loss 33144%. How much? 
Cost $600, loss 25%. How much? 
Cost $200, loss 10%. How much? 

This list may be added to from other sources. 
Answers should be quick and accurate. Learn to 
dictate clearly, precisely, and without losing any 
time. Expect pupils to respond at once. 

Divide the class into two opposing groups. Have 
them stand in rows facing each other or numbered 
so that they will oppose each other by twos. The 
following drill exercise (from Stone-Millis, Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic) has been placed on the board 
before class time. Beginning with the first two 
pupils, the teacher points to any example on the 
list. The child who first responds is the winner 
and remains standing. The other one sits. This 
is continued as rapidly as possible for not more 
than five or seven minutes. 





Cost Rate Profit Cost Rate Profit 
or Loss or Loss 

$3000 20% $ 4200 16 2-3% 

$6509 40% $10800 11 1-9% 

$8200 10% $ 6500 50% 

$9600 1244% $ 7800 20% 

$1250 30% $ 1800 25% 

$1800 16 2-3% $ 4200 16 2-3% 

$3690 33 1-3% $ 600 25% 

$2400 66 2-3% $ 800 1214% 

$3200 124%4% $ 450 20% 

$2400 87%% $ 500 30% 

$3200 624%4% $ 600 15% 

$2700 66 2-3% $ 1200 25% 

$8400 81-83% $ 1500 20% 

$4800 64% 





The class is then sent to the board for another 
drill in quick work. If there is a suitable exer- 
cise in the class textbook the pupils may be sent 
with books in hand to see which side (girls or 
boys) can finish first. An excellent exercise may 
be found on page 123 of the Stone-Millis Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic. 

Another exercise may now be given in which 
the pupil thinks through a problem and states the 
way in which it should be worked without per- 
forming the necessary operations. 


Assignment. Many problems in Profit and Loss. 


LESSON III 
COMMISSION 


Teacher’s Aim. In this lesson I wish to lead 
pupils to a practical appreciation of the ways and 
purposes of finding commission. 

Pupils’ Motive. How much is the farmer re- 
ceiving for hogs, cattle, sheep, etc., this week? 
What is the price of beef, pork, mutton, etc., in 
the cities? Have you heard any jokes or discus- 
sions recently in regard to this great difference be- 
tween the prices the farmer receives and the 
prices the consumers pay? To-day we are going 
to find out why there is such a difference. 

Preparation and Development. What products 
are raised in your vicinity for commercial pur- 
poses? Does the farmer sell all that he raises in 
his own community? Where do the people in this 
district ship their produce? Turn to your geog- 
raphy and find some cities in the United States 
that are recognized as centers for particular prod- 
ucts. For what particular products are the fol- 
owing cities noted: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Omaha, 
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Kansas City, Minneapolis? Has your father sold 
any farm crops recently? What did he sell? To 
whom? Did he deliver the produce in person? 
Do farmers ordinarily take their crops to the city 
to sell? Why not? How do they get them sold? 
What do we call a man who buys and sells for 
other people? (An agent.) 

Why should such an agent receive payment for 
his services? Why should he receive more money 
for selling a thousand bushels than for selling a 
hundred? Show why it might not be to the farm- 
er’s advantage to agree to pay the agent a certain 
fixed price for each bushel sold. Show why a cer- 
tain per cent of the sales, etc., is a better arrange- 
ment for his pay. Show that the terms wage, sal- 
ary, income, etc., are not good ones to use in de- 
scribing such payments. Why does the word 
“commission” fit the case? Suggest a word that 
will designate the person who sends something 
for an agent to sell; the one to whom the produce 
is sent; the shipment itself; the money that is 
paid to the agent; the money that is sent back to 
the seller, etc. (As the children give these names 
the teacher writes them upon the blackboard.) 
Now show why the following names are better 
than the ones you have chosen: consignment, con- 
signor, consignee, remittance, net proceeds, ac- 
count, commission, etc. 

What other kinds of agents do you know of that 
receive commissions for their work? (Insurance 
agents, book agents, auctioneers, tax collectors, 
etc.) What risks must a commission agent assume? 
What is the difference between a commission mer- 
chant and a commission broker? What dangers 
are there in such a system? 


Solution of Problems. 


1. Mr. Bronson asked an attorney to collect a 
debt of $2,000, promising to pay him a commission 
of 2%%. The attorney succeeded in collecting but 
60 cents on the dollar. How much should he re- 
ceive as his commission? $2,000 at 60 cents on the 
dollar is how much? This is the amount col- 
lected; 21%2% commission on this amount is how 
much? 

2. One year Mr. Bronson’s oat crop failed. He 
asked a commission agent in St. Paul to buy some 
oats for him. The agent’s commission was 3% 
and Mr. Bronson had to pay him $55.70. What 
was the amount spent for oats? $55.70 was the 
amount of money paid. This amount was a com- 
mission of 3% of the purchase price. What was 
100% of the purchase price? 

3. Mr. Bronson received $3,500 for a piece of 
land after paying the real estate agent a commis- 
sion of 4% for selling it. For how much was the 
land sold? What per cent of the selling price rep- 
resents the entire amount of the selling per cent? 
Then if 4% of the selling price is the amount paid 
to the agent, show that 96% of the selling price 
must represent the proceeds or $3,500. 96% of the 
selling price=$3,500. 100% of the selling price=? 

Summary—Recall pupils’ motive and discuss at 
this point. Has the question been answered? 


Assignment. Work many problems from va- 
rious textbooks. Before leaving the topic provide 
time for quick drill work, the solution of problems 
without figures and rapid silent exercises in com- 
mission. 

LESSON IV 
COMMERCIAL DISCOUNT 


Teacher’s Aim. In this lesson I wish to lead pu- 
pils to understand the advantages of commercial 
discount. 


Pupils’ Motive. To-day we shall learn the ad- 
vantages of understanding commercial discount, 


Preparation. Review a few of the simple facts 
of percentage. Review and drill rapidly on the 
aliquot parts and per cent equivalents. What 
facts about percentage should a merchant know? 
Show why the farmer must know them also. 


Development. Give several reasons for the fact 
that the big catalogue houses such as Montgomery, 
Ward & Co., can sell goods cheaper than some 
local merchants. (Great buying power, thus ob- 
taining goods in carload lots, ete., and the fact 
that they always receive cash with the order.) 
Why have they recently changed their policy some- 
what in regard to “cash with the order”? Do you 
know any merchants that offer 5% off for cash? 
From whom does your local merchant buy his 
merchandise? Ask him what terms his wholesale 
houses give him. Why should a man who pays 
cash get his goods cheaper than one who does 


(Continued on page 88) 
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OCTOBER PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY JOHN: T- LEMOS 
See directions at bottom of page. 








RURAL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


A Department Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers 


How I Secured Parents’ Co-operation 
By Mamie E. Weber 


began teaching in a community where seven 
nationalities were represented. Few, if any, of 
the people ever attended a social gathering in 
the nearest town, which was twelve miles distant. 

Before I had been in the community long, I 
learned that no previous teacher had remained 
there more than one term. Most of my prede- 
cessors “nearly died of lonesomeness,”’ and some 
left before the end of the term. The prospect was 
not a very bright one, but I resolved to do my best 
to better conditions. 

My first attempt was a program given by the 
school children. After the program we had a basket 
social. Nearly all the parents, as well as the young 
people of the neighborhood, attended. Besides 
giving the people a chance to meet their friends, 
the school realized over fifty dollars from the sale 
of the baskets. 

With the money earned we were able to purchase 
a good phonograph and a number of high-class 
records. The following Friday night I asked the 
people to meet at the schoolhouse for some music. 
About thirty responded. 

After we had listened to the phonograph for an 
hour or so I asked the patrons how they would like 
to have a club or society that all could take part in. 
I believe that every one there was in favor of such 
an organization. Thus did the Literary 
Society come into existence. We chose a temporary 
president who took charge of the meeting, and then 
elected officers. A program committee was appoint- 
ed and asked to prepare programs for several meet- 
ings at a time. In this way ample time was allowed 
for preparation of parts. The programs consisted 
of five or six numbers. Everyone was ready to do 
his or her share in making the organization a 
success. 

At the next meeting, held the following week, a 
constitution and by-laws were adopted and a short 
program was given. The following week we had a 
much larger and more enthusiastic crowd and 
everyone went to work in earnest. 

As many of the farmers had never heard a de- 
bate, the first one was given by a group of teachers. 
As soon as they learned the form in which the de- 
bate was given all were anxious to try debating. 
The questions were ones with which the people 
were familiar and in which they were interested. 
Thus their own experience was of use; but often we 
sent to our State Library or the Normal School Li- 
brary for help. This we received by paying the 
postage and returning the material within a given 
time. 

Often our meetings were purely of a social na- 
ture, with simple refreshments served by the ladies 
and games or dancing (to which no one objected) 
for amusement. 

It was not unusual to have from eighty to one 
hundred people at a meeting. From a lonely, out- 





-of-the-way community ours had grown to be one of 


interest for miles around. 


The next year the society was changed into a 
Farmers’ Club which is still prospering. During 
the war the club conducted Red Cross sales and 
sent Christmas cheer to the soldiers from that part 
of the county. The ladies had Red Cross meetings 
where they sewed and knit. These were held at the 
various homes as school was in session. 

After the society was started, no one thought of 
being lonesome. Everyone was his neighbor’s 
friend and the parents were ready and willing to 
co-operate with me in making the school a brighter, 
happier place for the children to work in. For my 
part I can truly say that I thoroughly enjoyed my 
two years in the community and even to-day some 
of the best friends I have are people I became ac- 
quainted with while there. 








Paper Cutting Border 
By John T. Lemos 


C UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long from 
silhouette paper. Fold into thirds and 
then fold once more, obtaining the propor- 
tions shown in the diagram. Keep all edges 
even as possi- 
! ble. Dotted lines 
show folded 
edges. When 
cutting inside 
the outer bor- 
der, make a 
short fold, clip 
a little diamond 
shaped hole, 
{ and insert point 
of scissors in 
this opening. 
Keeping a firm 
hold on the pa- 
per and turning 
it to meet the 
scissors will 
give the best re- 
{ sults. Be sure 
j to cut firmly up 

to the intersec- 
! tions, so as to 
{ avoid tearing. 

In the class- 
room a large 
drawing should 
be made on the 
blackboard and 
the teacher 
should cut two 
or more borders 
as an explana- 
tion. A border 
cut out in extra large size and pinned up 
against white paper in front of the room 
would help the pupils to grasp the idea. Al- 
low each pupil to cut two borders, selecting 
the best for display. Paper cutting is a splen- 
did method of teaching directness, good de- 
sign and tone values. 
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An Efficient Schedule 
Y=: are too good a teacher to bury yourself 


in a one-room rural school,” I said to Miss 
M. after spending the entire day with her. 

“Don’t the rural children need good teachers?” 
she asked smiling. 

I saw that I had made an unthinking remark. 
“Are you satisfied here?” I countered, still curious. 

Her reply came unhesitatingly: “I have been 
here three years. I love these children and I know 
their needs. I adore the country. I am allowed to 
carry out my own plans unhampered, and I have 
time for reading. Yes, I am satisfied.” 

Let me tell you of her plan of work. From 8:30 
A. M. to 2 Pp. M. the children from first to fifth grades 
were in session. They worked unti! noon when 
they ate their lunch. After lunch they played until 
one o’clock. At this time they resumed their work; 
the older ones prepared their lessons for the next 
day, and the younger ones busied themselves about 
a table in one corner of the room on which there 
were blocks, paper, pencils, scissors, toys, cards, 
pictures and other interesting materials. At two 
= this group of pupils was dismissed for the 

ay. 

The pupils from sixth to eighth grade began their 
session at 12:30 P. M. and were dismissed at 4:30. 
One recitation was therefore finished when the 
younger group again resumed their work. 

This arrangement gave Miss M. the opportunity 
to concentrate her work and also to do the most 
effective work in each group. It did more, it taught 
the younger pupils to respect the time of the older 
ones, They came in at 1 o’clock and went to work 
very quietly and passed out at the time of dismissal 
without unnecessary disturbance. Miss M. had 
taught the children at the table to leave it in order 
when they were excused. A member of the older 
group superintended this, and saw to it that the 
children were properly wrapped for their home- 
ward journey. 

The reading class in the afternoon group recited 
together each day. There was also one spelling 
class. The words were on the board and they were 
well chosen. Miss M. used the Horace Mann method 
in presenting the new lesson. 

The geography and history class was a combi- 
nation of seventh and eighth grade work and these 
classes recited together. The day of my visit the 
geography lesson was devoted to a trip through 
Yellowstone Park. There was a chart of beautiful 
pictures before the class. <A pupil began the recita- 
tion standing before the chart, pointer in hand. The 
recitation was termed, “The First Day in the 
Park.” When it was finished the class supplied any 
missing points or made corrections if any were 
needed. “The Second Day in the Park” was a most 
interesting talk. One would have thought the boy 
who described it was speaking of a real experience. 

The chart had been made of pictures taken from 
railway folders, guide books and post cards, with 
some photographs and snapshots. On a reading 


table I saw, among others, the National Geographic 
















Magazine, the Magazine of Travel, and the Mentor. 

There were three arithmetic classes reciting 
daily, two language classes reciting three times a 
week and two grammar classes twice a week. There 
was a practice writing class each day. 

For Miss M. the days were always full, but she 
seemed fresh and cheery when the last pupil had 
passed out. 

“You have traveled some, I see,” I said to her in 
our final chat. 

I take a trip each year, as long a one as my 
finances will allow, to freshen myself and my work, 
and my reading is largely in preparation for these 
trips,” she replied, handing me a book on Glacier 
National Park. 

“Quite expensive, are they not?” 
to hear her reply. 

“Yes,” and she laughed merrily. I usually have 
just enough money left to last until I draw my 
September salary. I suppose you think me im- 


I asked just 


provident.” 

“There is always the ‘rainy day’ and age too, I 
suppose.” 

Her answer came very frankly: ‘“I have no one 


who is dependent on me for support. I am in ex- 
cellent health, and I have enough laid aside to place 
myself in an old ladies’ home, should it ever become 
necessary for me to seek such a home, so I am lay- 
ing up my treasures in memory.” 

Who shall say she is not wise? 





How to Teach Poultry Raising 
By Susan Desmond 


Training Teacher, Waukesha, Wis. 


“ET all available material from your State 
(> Agricultural Department or State Experi- 
ment Station, and from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
First find out what the pupils know about poul- 
try, then open the textbook and discuss freely. 
Have the following outline on the board for 
pupils to copy and take with them when they make 
a visit or visits to a poultry farm. 
1. Name of farm; name of owner. 
2. Distance from market. 
3. Kind of products produced for market. 
4, Prices received for different products. 
5. Breeds of poultry kept. 
(1) General purpose breeds: Plymouth 
Rock, Wyandotte, Rhode Island Red. 
(2) Egg breeds: Leghorn, Minorca, Black 


Spanish. 

(3) Ornamental breeds: Polish, Game, 
Bantam. 

(4) Meat breeds: Cochin, Brahma, Lang- 
shan. 


(5) Breeds that lay white eggs: Leghorn, 
Minorca, Ancona, Hamburg, Houdan. 

(6) Breeds that lay brown eggs: Plymouth 
Rock, Wyandotte, Rhode Island Red, 
Orpington, Brahma, Cochin, Cornish, 
Langshan. 

6. Feeding: One or more foods from each of 
the following groups should be included in 
the rations: 

(1) Whole grain: 
ley. 

(2) Mill food: Bran, middlings, gluten 
feed, malt sprouts. 

(3) Animal food: Skim milk, bones, waste 
meat, beef scrap. 

(4) Green food: Cabbage, silage, mangels, 
sprouted oats. 

(5) Mineral food: Oyster shell, grit or 
gravel, dry bone, charcoal. 

(6) Plenty of clean water. 

7. Housing: Size of house, amount of glass 
space, ventilation, care of house. 

8. Nesting: Is trap nesting used? How? Why? 

9. Method of culling mature stock? Young 
stock? 

10. Yarding system. 

11. Litter and scratch system. 
in litter 1 to 2 in. deep. 
hen to digest food.) 

12. Kind of drinking pan. 


Corn, wheat, oats, bar- 


(Grain should be 
Scratching helps 
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18. Care of eggs. 

(1) Careless handling causes loss. 

(2) Eggs spoil in musty cellars. 

(3) If egg is cracked, bacteria enter and 
spoil it. 

(4) Eggs should not be placed near onions, 
kerosene, or substances having strong 
odors. 

14. Preparation of eggs for market. Pupils 
should be taught how to candle eggs, to pick 
out poor ones. Candled eggs may be classi- 
fied thus: 

(1) No heat shown. 

(2) Light floats (incubated a few hours). 
Yolks now darker than normal. 

(3) Heavy floats (yolks still darker). 

(4) Blood rings (growth has started). 

(5) Chicks in some stage of development. 

15. Method of selling. 

(1) Expensive mistakes in marketing eggs. 
(a) Mixing colors. 
(b) Mixing sizes. 
(c) Mixing ages. 

16. Amount and cost of labor. 

17. Amount of loss from sickness or death. 

18. Income per year from poultry industry. 

19. Net profits. 

.20. What accounts were kept and how? 

21. What poultry journals does the manager 

read? 

Follow up class or individual excursions with 
discussions and assigned readings on points to be 
emphasized. 

After these reports are given orally a summary 
may be written in a “Poultry Booklet” which can 
be illustrated by cuttings from poultry journals. 
This should be kept for the State Fair Exhibit. 

The value of the poultry industry to the state 
and to the United States should be impressed upon 
the pupils. 

Each child should be encouraged to actually 
raise poultry in as scientific a manner as possible. 
Credit should be given for home work along this 
line or in any subject where feasible to do so. 








THE TRADE 
By Gertrude West 


MOKE red the west; smoke blue the 
plains; smoke grey the misty town; 

A little crescent prairie moon to westward 
going down; 

Bronze herders loping swiftly home with 
creaking saddle song; 

And city lights and country stars to lure 
the trail along. 


Low-barred the gate; sun-bleached the curls 
that from it bob and fly; 

Wide eyes adown the curving road which 
fades into the sky 

Await to meet a gay “Hello,” to see a 
dainty mount 

Swing in at dusk as light as when at dawn 
she cantered out. 


A cheery call from out the dark, an answer 
from the bars; 

A snorting pony, wary-eared. Beneath the 
early stars 

A startled hush, a childish sob (in town 
’twas trading day)J— 

And Daddy rides a stranger sorrel and not 
the Little Bay. 


Smoke red the west; smoke blue the plains; 
smoke grey the misty town; 

A little crescent prairie moon to westward 
going down— 

And while the herders judge the trade and 
try the sorrel’s pace 

ONE wonders where the Little Bay has 
found a dwelling place. 




















A Difficult Case 


By Genieva Bouton 


I AST year I had a pupil who had won a reputa- 
tion. Even before I saw the schoolhouse {| 
heard terrifying reports of Archie’s stubborn- 

ness, contrariness and stupidity. He was regarded 

by teachers acquainted with the school as a most 
objectionable boy. I had been told that he was 
almost unmanageable. 

I found him a tall, awkward lad of fifteen, whose 
thin arms and legs and jerky, nervous motions re- 
minded me of the funny pictures of ‘Slim Jim.” 

In the excitement of the first day I failed to re- 
member Archie’s peculiarities and it was toward 
night that I was reminded of them. In spelling 
class he missed at least half of the lesson. I asked 
him to remain after school and learn the misspelled 
words. He complied readily enough and spelled 
them correctly after a few minutes’ study, but the 
diffident, halting manner in which he did so told me 
that spelling was not his forte. I asked him if he 
would prefer to take shorter lessons or easier words 
and recite by himself. He replied that he “guessed 
he could get them if he worked hard enough,” and 
his eyes told me that he did not want to be “put 
back.” I began right then and there to like Archie 
and we made a covenant of friendship on the spot, 
though I only said, “All right, Archie, you dig in 
and work hard, and I will help you.” 

As soon as he left the room I consulted the regis- 
ter and found that his mark in spelling for the pre- 
vious June examination had been 18%, and in 
arithmetic 10%! The other marks were a little 
better, but in only one or two subjects had he 
passed. Yet he had given his grade as sixth and 
seemed very anxious to keep up. And no wonder! 
The fifth grade consisted of a short, fat, wheezy 
boy, commonly known as “Dumplings,” and a little 
undernourished, skin-and-bones boy whose health 
had been poor from birth! To have one’s six 
feet of stupidity put into such a class would have 
been unbearably humiliating. So I decided to let 
him stay. He had always shone as a mischief- 
maker, but I put forth my best efforts to make him 
shine in the proper way. 

The next morning the girls informed me that he 
had never passed a grade in his life, but had been 
shoved backward and forward by various teachers. 
Apparently the only consideration had been to put 
him where he would be the least trouble. 

That same morning Archie was utterly unable to 
multiply 36 by 12. He stood in front of the black- 
board and stared at it helplessly. When I asked 
him how much 2 X 6 was, he answered, ‘‘SSeven— 
no—14—oh, no—24, no, no, no—” and stopped, 
overwhelmed with confusion. Without noticing his 
blunder, or the amused glances of his classmates, I 
answered for him, “Twelve, isn’t it?’”’ and the grate- 
ful expression on his face as he answered, “Oh, yes 
—twelve,” told me that I had acted wisely. 

I then arranged to have his cousin, a kind-hearted 
sixth grade pupil, sit directly behind him. I told 
her confidentially that my goal was to make Archie 
pass the sixth grade. She was to help him with his 
arithmetic or explain unfamiliar words in any of 
his lessons. 

I then made it a point to find out what Archie 
did know and encourage him to talk about these 
topics, associating all new facts with the familiar 
ones. He knew something about history and geog- 
raphy and was enthusiastic about nature study and 
agriculture. I soon found that he raised potatoes 
for the market on his own responsibility. 

His reading at first was wretched and he mis- 
called at least three fourths of the words. Although 
he had little time for reading outside of class, | 
managed to work in a few articles on farming and 
a boys’ story by Horatio Alger, chosen for interest 
and easy reading. 

At first Archie’s arithmetic seemed hopeless, but 
I unfailingly accepted with a smile two or three 
problems or whatever he had been able to do; 
painstakingly explained the new lesson, helped him 
with every problem if necessary, and permitted him 
to ask his cousin anything he chose, which privilege 
he never abused. On some days he did all of his 
lesson, on some half of it, but he was always busy, 
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and -no one could have asked for a more orderly, 
obedient or studious pupil. 

In spelling class I helped him along by pronounc- 
ing words, syllable by syllable, or even by telling 
him a letter or two if necessary, and then requiring 
him to spell the word unaided. I also let him write 
his words on the blackboard by way of preparation; 
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and it would have touched a harder heart than 
mine to have seen Archie write his words twenty 
or thirty times each—and then miss half of them! 
But slowly he did improve. I offered a monthly 
prize in each grade for spelling, and the last month 
Archie was only three points behind the winner. 
The discipline problem solved itself. Archie 





himself was too busy for mischief, and with their 
ring leader captured the “gang’’ followed willingly. 

I do not attribute my success to any superior 
methods of pedagogy but to the practice of trust, 
helpfulness, patience, love, and above all to a belief 
in the inherent goodness of my almost favorite 
Archie. The result has not disappointed me. 








A “Superior”’ Rural School 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the well-known author, is a member 
of the Arlington, Vermont, school board. Hearing of her splendid civic service in helping 
to interest the community of Arlington in making a model rural school, we asked her to 
tell Normal Instructor-Primary Plans about it. Our letter reached her just as she was 
leaving for a trip abroad. This caused her to give instructions to her secretary, Miss 
Martha Bayard, to prepare the desired article, which we are glad to present herewith. 
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The Community at Work 





The _ lighting 
was first consid- 
ered and the po- 
sition of the win- 
dows changed, so 
that adequate 
light should 
come from the 
left or back of 
the children. The 
old floor was ta- 
ken up and re- 
placed by a hard 


desks being put 

on runners, so that they could 
be easily moved out. The walls, 
ceilings and woodwork were 
painted cream and fresh green. 
Lamps, dishes, a suspended 
globe, a microscope, furniture, 
a phonograph and_ records, 





wood one, the North District No. 1 Schoolhouse before Improvement 








painting, and by placing bright flower-boxes in 
each window. Two walls were constructed from 
stones quarried laboriously on the premises, 
flowers and clumps of lilacs were set out, and 

several Lombary poplars were planted. 
The community, which had seen the need of 
these improvements, immediately appreciated 
the various’ uses, 








HE North District School, at 

Arlington, Vermont, lying in a 

wide, friendly valley between 
the Green and Taconic ranges, was 
the usual type of poorer rural school- 
house, built on stony, unkempt land, 
box-car in design, utterly dreary in 
its lack of paint. Inside, old wooden 
blackboards, cracked and marred, 
lined the walls, quite beyond the 
reach of the smaller children. The 
high, uncomfortable desks were 
serewed to an old, splintered floor, 
sagging in every direction and im- 
possible to keep decently clean; the 
ceilings and walls were unpainted and 
dirty. If any water was needed, it 
had to be carried from some distance 
by the teacher or the older boys. 
And the children brought their in- 
digestible cold lunches, throughout 
the cold winters, to freeze in the un- 
warmed entryway. 

To-day, through the united efforts 
of that community of farmer folk, 
and with a surprisingly small expen- 
diture of cash, the North District 
School is a model of attractiveness 
and thoroughly efficient equipment. 
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North District Schoolhouse Completed 




























Present Interior of the School 











pictures, adjustable window- 
shades, and dainty white 
curtains were added to the 
equipment. 

A kitchenette was put in 
for winter hot lunches, and 
sanitary closets were in- 
stalled. An outdoor porch, 
sheltered on three _ sides, 
gave the greatest pleasure 
and benefit to the children. 
No matter how stormy the 
weather, they could still en- 
joy there the swing, hori- 
zontal bars, trapezes, see- 
saw, sand-box, bean bags, 
and quoits. Another room, 
,for the use of the younger 
children, was added to the 
building. The exterior of 
the schoolhouse was trans- 
formed by re-shingling and 





outside the _ schoo! 
work, to which such 
a building could be 
put. All the activ- 
ities of the busy 
neighborhood cen- 
tered here—the 
women’s clubs, the 
girl’s associations, 
the Red Cross work. 
One summer it was 
opened as a_ tea- 
room, the women 
taking turns in con- 
tributing their time 
and services. An- 
other year it was 
let furnished to a 
family from the 
city—the entire 
household equip- 
ment being pro- 
vided by the neigh- 
borhood—and_ the 
rent helped to pro- 
vide the next win- 
ter’s hot lunches. 

This little coun- 
try school, trans- 
formed within and 
without, is the first rural school in the state to 
be awarded the “Superior School” standard, 
and now bears a shining inscription to that ef- 
fect. The little boys and girls who trudge there 
daily are very proud of this name-plate; and in 
the future as citizens of Vermont and of the 
world they will be even prouder of the untiring 
efforts and co-operation of their elders that 
made possible a “Superior School” for North 
District No. 1. 

Mrs. Fisher has said in one of her own books: 
“The ‘district school’ must not be left the dreary 
little anacronism it now is. But the task of 
making it over need frighten no one, for dreary 
as it looks, the old-fashioned district school is 
one of the most promising fields for the modern 
transformation of a school into a place for chil- 
dren to learn by leading natural lives. * * * * 
If the children and the community can be made 
to see it as a poor little neglected home, unbeau- 
tiful and uncared for, generous American in- 
stincts will do the rest.” 
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LITTLE FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS 


This whole page may be used as a “Silent Educator Poster,” placed where children can easily study it. Carbon or 
hectographed copies of the Porcupine drawing may be given to pupils to trace and color. 
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The Porcupine 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK, B. S., Professor of Nature Study, Cornell University ; 
Author of “Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Parents,” Editor of “Nature Study Review.” 


MOTHER Nature just loves to make pincushions, but she has a 
funny way of placing her pins so that their points stick out of 
instead of into the cushions! The cactus and thistle show what she 
can do in the way of plant pincushions, and her best example in the 
animal world is the porcupine. He is a big, stocky fellow, weighing 
fifteen to twenty pounds. He has very short legs, and like the rac- 
coon and the bear, he uses his entire foot to walk upon instead of just 
his toes as does the dog or cat. His head is small and his eyes are 
little and dull, but his tail is long and club-shaped. His body is cov- 
ered with long, coarse, brown or blackish hair and with very sharp 
spines from one-half inch to three inches long. These spines are 
called “quills,” probably because they are hollow; they are very easily 
pulled out and their sharp tips are armed with barbs, so that if one 
enters the flesh, the movement of the victim’s muscles causes it to 
work in deeper and deeper. John Burroughs said, “The quill of a 
porcupine is like a bad habit; if it once gets hold, it constantly works 
deeper and deeper.” 

When we were camping in the Adirondacks, the porcupines came 
every night and chewed away at anything they could find that had a 
salty taste; they seemed especially fond of the ax handles and the 
boxes containing food, as well as of the food itself, and they kept us 
awake with their prowling around and gnawing. While they usually 
worked at night we would often see one in the daytime, coming slowly 
along, nosing his way, his quills all laid flat along his back; but when 
we took a stick to drive him away he would tuck his nose down under 


his breast and all of his quills would stand up, rustling as they lifted, 
making him look three times as large as he did before. At the first 
touch of the stick, whack against it would come the club-tail. If the 
stick had been one of his real enemies, such as the dog, panther, fish- 
er, eagle or owl, that blow from the tail would have filled the ving oe 
party with quills, and the first mouthful out of the porcupine’s bac 
would have filled tongue and cheeks and throat with the terrible pins 
out of this living pincushion. 

Dogs often die from the effect of these quills and the suffering they 
endure is great. Our dog Rover had had experience with porcupines. 
If he was unwary enough to get quills in his nose or mouth he would 
come to us and stand still patiently while we pulled out the barbed 
pins with pliers. He showed his pain only by an involuntary quiver 
of his muscles or an apologetic whine, seeming to know it was the 
best way out of a bad situation. : 

The porcupine is’ so prickly that he does not need to outwit his 
enemies. Not being a sociable animal, he does not need much lan- 
guage, so he only grunts, chatters or squeals occasionally. He eats 
bark, twigs and leaves, and likes best spruce, pines and hemlocks; he 
also eats fruits and vegetables and water-lily pads—for he can swim 
well. His den is in a cave or under a log or root. Here he sleeps in 
the coldest weather but he comes out for food during thaws. The 
young ones are usually twins and at birth are quite large and covered 
with quills that are soft but soon stiffen. They early learn to take 
care of themselves. 
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THE TWO SISTERS 


HIS is a photograph of a large, beautiful painting which hangs in the Metropol- 
itan Museum in New York. It is called “The Two Sisters” and represents a 
Brittany peasant girl seated in an orchard with her little sister upon her lap. The 
picture was painted by a French figure painter whose name was Adolphe William 
Bouguereau (pronounced boo gro). He was born in 1825 and died in 1905. Three 
of the most celebrated of his paintings hang in the Luxembourg Gallery in Paris. 
They are called “The Body of St. Cecelia Borne to the Catacombs,” “The Birth of 
Venus,” and “La Vierge Consolatrice.” Many others are in American galleries. 
(Miniature pictures for class use will be found on page 46.) 


Bouguereau. 
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Free-hand Community Poster Projects 


BY MARY BLOSSER, J. B. Allen School, Seattle, Washington 


HAVE found the free-hand community 

poster to be of value not only in the pri- 

mary grades, but in the intermediate 

grades as well. It can also be used to ad- 

vantage occasionally in the seventh and 
eighth grades, but it should, in any grade, be 
a project of the child’s own mind and hand— 
that is, planned by him and the work developed 
without the use of patterns. When thus right- 
ly used the free-hand community poster be- 
comes a valuable aid in many school subjects. 
It may be (1) A test of silent reading; (2) 
The summary of a problem, project, or type 
study in geography, history, or hygiene; (3) 
An illustration of language or literature. 
Above all, it may be made a socializing factor 
in any of these subjects. - 


while if Frank, Harry, Ruth, and Betty were 
placed on Committee V, they must produce a 
number of golden pumpkins to pile below it. 

As soon as the committees were chosen the 
children assembled in their respective groups 
and began work. They were allowed to move 
quietly, but freely, about the room securing 
their own materials, discussing with other 
members of their particular committee, or 
with the teacher, as she moved from group to 
group, such problems as how best to show the 
brown spots on the bananas, which of several 
shades of purple to use in cutting the grapes, 
the right dimensions for the stalls, the relative 
sizes of the various fruits. Enthusiasm ran 


high among the little folks as each committee 





There are two varieties of the com- 
munity poster that may be used with 
success. The first is the single large 
poster in which every child in the 
room has a part, these posters being 
usually about 60 inches by 40 inches in 
size. The second is a series of smaller 
posters, about 20 inches by 12 inches, 
each one of the series representing a 
different phase of the problem studied. 
The method of development of both 
types of posters will be shown below. 


The Single Large Poster 
I. IN PRIMARY GRADES 


A second grade class was making a 
study last fall of a fruit and vegetable 
market—a very appropriate project 
for fall study. As a culmination of 
their work the pupils decided to depict 
the market in a poster. The plan of 
the poster was first discussed. It was 
decided that it would be impossible to 
show everything in the market, so 
three stalls only were chosen, one for 
apples, one for pears, and one for 
grapes. Above and at the left of the 
stalls was to hang a bunch of bananas; 
below on the floor at the left of the stalls was 
to be arranged a pile of golden pumpkins; in 
front on the floor were to be two large bas- 
kets, one containing carrots, the other red 
beets, while behind the stalls would stand the 
dealer crying the produce to passers-by. 

The following list of things to be needed in 
the poster was then placed upon the black- 
board (in column form): (1) Two baskets; 
(2) Bananas and stem—hook to hang bananas 








Poster for Home Play Week 


on; (3) Apples; (4) Grapes; (5) Pumpkins; 
(6) Pears; (7) Man or woman to sell fruit; 
(8) Stalls; (9) Carrots; (10) Red beets. 
The room was then divided into groups or 
committees of four or five children; each com- 
mittee being responsi'le for a certain part of 
the poster. Thus if Bert, Mary, Leslie, and 
Alice were chosen to be on Committee II they 
must make a sufficient number of good-looking 
bananas to place on the hook above the stall; 





The Fruit Market—Second Grade Poster 








vied with the others to produce the best re- 
sults. It should perhaps be mentioned here 
that in order to avoid waste of colored mate- 
rials, each child was first asked to practice on 
Manila paper or on scratch paper. 

When all the cutting was finished satisfac- 
torily, each committee arranged its contribu- 
tion in turn on the poster, and with the help 
of the teacher, pasted it in place. The result 
was the attractive poster shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 


II. IN GRADES ABOVE PRIMARY 


A fifth grade recently studied Japan and 
made a poster typi- 

















Christmas Poster 


of the second grade, for in the fifth grade chil- 
dren are learning to use reference books. The 
first step in the development, therefore, was to 
send the various committees to the reference 
shelves for books and pictures giving informa- 
tion for their particular phase of the 
poster. Each child worked individually 
for a while, taking notes on his gsub- 
ject. When his notes were completed, 
he consulted with the other members 
of his committee, and together they 
made a joint summary of their work, 
and presented the plan to the teacher 
to be O. K’d. 

As soon as an O. K. was received by 
any given committee this committee 
could set to work on the actual cutting 
of the poster. Thus the committee for 
the Japanese Background, after search- 
ing through reference books and pic- 
tures for suitable material, made the 
following outline on that sub-topic: 
Background. 

. Soft blue sky. 

. Green grass. 

. Road. © 

. Pond or lake in right of fore- 
ground. 

5. Fujiyama in distance—to be of 

soft purple, snow-capped. 

The committee on Japanese Build- 
ings, having followed a similar pro- 
cedure, produced an outline as follows: 


Japanese Buildings. 
1. Kinds. 
a. Houses. 
b. Pagoda. 
c. Gateway. 
2. Roofs. 
a. Tiled. 
b. Corners of roof turn up. 
8. Doors and windows—Sliding screens. 
4. Porches. 
5. Japanese lanterns. 
As in the second grade, the children were re- 
quired to do the first cuttings on Manila or 
scratch paper. The work then proceeded in 


PwN 





cal of that interest- —___-—_— 
ing country. As in Be iO Pee Ey 
the second grade, a se Ae 
list of things needed 
was placed on the 
blackboard. The list 
included: (1) Back- 
ground typical of 
Japan; (2) Trees 
typical of Japan; (3) 
Flowers typical of 
Japan; (4) Japanese 
buildings; (5) Jap- 
anese people; (6) 
Transportation in 
Japan. 

Committees were 
then appointed for 
the above, but the 
development differed 
somewhat from that 











Japanese Poster—Fifth Grade 
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much the same way, the children being allowed 
the freedom of the room and the privilege of 
talking with others on their own committee. 


Community Poster in Series 
I. IN PRIMARY GRADES 


A third grade class developed an interesting 
poster series depicting the problems of 
Pioneer Life in the Middle West, which 
was the history topic for the grade. 
These posters were about 20 inches by 
12 inches in size, and when completed 
were used for a border around the 
room. The following outline was 
placed upon the blackboard as the 
scenes which the children wished to 
represent in the series: (1) On the 
trail in a prairie schooner; (2) Camp- 
ing for the night; (3) Building the 
cabin; (4) The completed cabin—ex- 
terior view; (5) The completed cabin 
—interior view; (6) Making the garden; (7) 
Grinding corn into flour; (8) Making can- 
dles; (9) Spinning; (10) Weaving; (11) Early 
sports; (12) Early ways of transportation; 
(18) An old-time school. 

The class was next divided into committees 
as for the larger posters, the difference being 
that one whole poster was assigned to 
each committee. The children then 
assembled in committees and decided 
what must be put into the posters. A 
few outlines are here given: 

Committee I; (1) Mountains; (2) 
Distant woods; (38) Prairie schooner; 
(4) Oxen; (5) Driver. 

Committee IV; (1) Trees; (2) 
Stumps; (3) Cabin; (4) Oxen; (5) 
Pioneers; (6) Schooner. 

When all had decided what was 
needed in their particular posters, the 
work continued in the same way as 
with the larger posters. 


II. IN GRADES ABOVE PRIMARY 


This series type of community poster 
is well adapted to the problem work of the in- 
termediate and upper grades. It can be used 
to advantage in connection with various sub- 
jects of study. A typical sixth grade problem 
in geography is described in the following 
paragraphs. 

The problem as stated was: “I should find 


OMETIME ago I sent our 
school address to the 
Teachers’: Help-One-An- 
other Club of NORMAL 

INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, and—well, any- 
one who has ever tried it, from a distant and 
rather unknown place, will know the result! 
We learned that our favorite school magazine 
penetrates to the utmost corner of the States, 
Island Possessions, Canada and even the Brit- 
ish Isles. Now the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR has 
consented to give us space for an open answer 
to all the remarkably instructive letters we 
have received. 

Perhaps you are wondering why I say “un- 
known place” in referring to Alaska. Even if 
your letters had not proved to us that it is 
just that, the geographies have always placed 
such stress on the snow scenes, glaciers, moun- 
tain scenery and Eskimos that “Young Amer- 
ica” is being led to believe that it is entirely 
an icebound land, and that living here is very 
difficult. Yet the fact is that our population 
of nearly 100,000 whites finds it so fascinating 
a land that it is very hard for them to stay 
away after once having lived here. 

Now children, for surprise number one. We 
have extremely hot summers, and yet we are 
in the very center of Alaska near the Arctic 
Circle. This fact alone (I scarcely dare men- 
tion some few mosquitoes!) is a never-ending 
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ways of transportation in the countries of 
Asia more picturesque than in the United 
States, but not so satisfactory. 

For this problem committees were appointed 
to make posters showing transportation in the 
following countries: 
Siberia; 


(1) United States; (2) 


(3) China; (4) Japan; (5) India; 











Characters in Maeterlinck’s ‘“‘The Blue Bird’—3-B Grade 


(6) Siam and Malay Peninsula; (7) Arabia; 
(8) Persia; (9) Countries of Asia Minor. 
The children, upon assignment, turned to 
the reference table. Individual notes were 
taken, then comparisons were made with other 
members of the committees, and a final outline 
made and O. K’d. by the teacher. Several of 








Scene from “The Blue Bird’—lIn the Garden of Night 


these preparatory outlines are given below: 
Transportation in United States; (1) Train; 
(2) Steamboat; (3) Automobile; (4) Car- 
riage; (5) Rowboat; (6) Airplane; (7) Bicy- 
cle; (8) Sleigh; (9) Surface electric car; 
(10) Subway car; (11) Elevated car. 
Transportation in India; (1) Elephant; (2) 





BY BESSIE KNAUFF ROWE 


surprise to many tourists and new settlers. 
You will readily understand why we can have 
warm weather when you consider the wonder- 
ful midnight sun, which gives us twenty-four 
hours of daylight all summer. This constant 
sunshine brings us unusual vegetation. It 
produces flowers, both wild and cultivated, 
which rival in profusion any I have ever seen 
in the States or in Europe. The hills and val- 
leys are aglow with wild flowers from the time 
the first crocus braves the melting snows until 
late fall when the first frost turns the leaves 
to those autumn colors with which you are all 
so familiar. Wild roses in such numbers as I 
have never seen, harebells,—pink to deep red, 
lavender, and pink and white,—buttercups, 
old-fashioned blue flags, yellow daisies, vio- 
lets, spring beauties, Indian fireweed, maiden- 
hair and other fern, all grow here in the in- 
terior of Alaska, which by many is supposed 
to be so desolate. 

J have never seen any country as foreign to 
my preconceived ideas of it as this one. It is 
the same with the children who have written 
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Camel; (3) Bullock cart; (4) Horse and car- 
riage; (5) Donkey; (6) Railroad; (7) Buf- 
falo; (8) Boat. 

Transportation in Siberia; (1) Reindeer 
sledge; (2) Dog sled; (3) Russian carriage 
(droshky); (4) Trans-Siberian Railway. 

When all the posters were completed, they 
were arranged about the room and the 
problem summarized—that is, the va- 
rious committees summed up transpor- 
tation in- the various countries and il- 
lustrated their talks with the posters. 


Use of Poster in Reading Class 
As a test in silent reading the poster 
sometimes offers an interesting change 
from the usual proceedings. The class 
is divided into committees and a story, 
' chapter, section, or paragraph is as- 
signed to each committee. The chil- 
dren read silently for a given period. 
They then close books and make an outline of 
what they have read. The committees next 
assemble and compare notes, making a joint 
outline for the poster. If, when presented to 
the teacher, this outline shows that the com- 
mittee has not read carefully, the members of 
the committee are asked to return to their 
seats and read again. When the out- 
line is satisfactory, they proceed to the 
poster in the same way as for geogra- 
phy or history. 

In the primary grades, the procedure 
is somewhat simpler. The children 
read silently the same selection. They 
then close books, and describe orally 
the poster they would make from the 
selection read. An outline is put upon 
the board, committees are assigned, 
and the work of the poster proceeds as 
before. 


Poster as Aid to Hygiene 
The method of development may be 
the same as in other subjects, except 
that a poster, somewhat on the order 
of the commercial poster, with appropriate let- 
tering, is perhaps most effective. 


Amount of Work to Be Done 


It is not meant to convey in this article the 
idea that all problems and projects should be 
(Continued on page 93) 


They think we have no sum- 


A Letter From Alaska nen, that we dress in furs the 


year round, like Eskimos of the 

Arctic coast. Many have asked if 
we do not live in ice or snow houses, if we have 
ever seen an automobile, and so on until we 
know that neither they nor their teachers 
have had any way of learning the facts, since 
the texts do not state them. I have taken the 
liberty of furnishing the Tanana Valley Agri- 
cultural Association with a long list of names 
of those who wrote for information. They 
will mail bulletins which will show the amount 
of wheat and other products raised last year. 
Current Events recently told of the mill at 
Fairbanks which is making twenty-five barrels 
of flour a day from Tanana Valley wheat. 

Our camp, Hot Springs, is named from the 
natural springs here which furnish hot water 
at 136°F. the year round. There are many 
such throughout Alaska. Hot Springs is chief- 
ly a gold camp. Different forms of mining are 
being carried out; hydraulic, drifting, ground 
sulicing, rocking, quartz and dredging being 
the chief methods used here. This is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting occupation, as you know. 
One could fill several volumes in an attempt to 
give an account of it, and its history as carried 
on in Alaska. 

We are about forty miles south of the Arctic 

(Continued on page 93 





Pictures to Use in Studying “The Two Sisters” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on page 43 and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and have the children make 
booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for ten cents.) . 
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A AEAARNEZALE 


Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents, Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address commun- 
ications for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 211 
James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





An October Club Letter 


DeaR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

“Plans of work,” or “planning our work” are 
familiar words to us these days. It is needless to 
say that the good teacher plans her work in a sys- 
tematic way. ‘his fact is taken for granted; but 
it is another tning’ to be able to carry out our 
plans. As one teacher writes me, “I never can 
adhere closely to my plan. Sometimes I do less in 
one subject and sometimes more.” We all have 
the same experience and expect to have it, so long 
as we deal with human material. 

Every business man checks up at the close of 
the day. It is a part of his business to know where 
he stands each day, week or month. Suppose the 
teacher follows the same idea. At the end of the 
school day she takes her plan of work which she 
made out so carefully and looks it over. Then she 
makes a new record sheet and under each subject 
writes down what was actually accomplished in 
the day’s work. Suppose she keeps each day’s rec- 
ord in this fashion, filling each sheet as the days 
go by. At the end of a week or a month, the 


‘teacher can see for herself how well she has car- 


ried out her plan. Then it is an easy matter to 
strengthen the weak spots. In the rural school, 
where there are so many grades and so many sub- 
jects, it is unnecessary for each class to recite 
every day; however, there should be steady prog- 
ress in each subject, and by the plan described 
above the teacher is conscious immediately if one 
subject seems to be getting less attention than 
another. 

These “Results Accomplished Record Sheets,” as 
I call them, are just a teacher’s method of checking 
up the results of the day’s work. If they are kept 
in an accessible place, they will be of great help 
not only to the teacher but to the supervisor or 
superintendent, or to the supply teacher in case of 
the teacher’s absence. 

Suppose you try this plan and see how it works 
out. One way of filing the sheets is to fasten them 
by means of thumb tacks on a pine board the same 
size as the sheets. At the end of the year you will 
have a complete record of the work you have done. 
I shall be interested to see some of your sample 
record sheets, as I am sure you will be able to 
work out this idea to very good advantage. 

It is well for us to make use of all the tools we 
have, so that we may do efficient work and accom- 
plish the results we desire. And although we deal 
with commonplace things and sometimes unattrac- 
tive material we do not need to think of them as 
such. We must have imagination and vision in 
everything we do. Life would indeed be lacking in 
all that makes it worth while if we did not see the 
big purpose underlying all things. I wish to leave 
with you this story which illustrates this point 
and which I am sure you will remember much 
longer than a plain statement of the same fact. 

“Once upon a time there were three stonecut- 
ters working on a stone. A stranger asked the 
first what he was doing. ‘I’m working for $7.50 a 
day,’ he replied. ‘And you?’ the stranger asked 
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the second. ‘I’m cutting this stone,’ growled the 
laborer. When the question was put to the third 
stone-cutter, he answered, ‘I’m building a ca- 
thedral.’ ” 
Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 





Club Exchange 


The seventh grade pupils of Miss Mabel Dobbin, 
Adams, New York, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the seventh grade in Spain, Italy, France, 
and various parts of the United States and Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

The pupils of Miss Severa Zunker, Red Brick 
School, Route 1, Sampson, Wisconsin, would like 
to correspond with pupils of the fifth, sixth, and 
eighth grades in any state of the Union, Alaska, 
Canada, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

The pupils of Miss Carol Gordon, Folsom, Cali- 
fornia, Star Route, would like to exchange man- 
zanita bushes, toyon berry bushes, maidenhair 
ferns or other California flora in their vicinity for 
English holly bushes. 

The pupils of Miss Ruth Hess, Woodburn School, 
Byron, Illinois, would like to correspond with the 
fifth, sixth, and eighth grades of schools in the 
Island Possessions and the United States, espe- 
cially Wyoming, Montana, Texas, and California. 

The fourth and seventh grade pupils of Miss 
Edna Straub, Summer Hill School, Preston, Iowa, 
Route 2, would like to exchange letters with pupils 
of the same grades in any part of the United 
States. 

The teacher and pupils of the fourth and sixth 
grades of the O’Loughlin School would like to cor- 
respond with those of other states, Alaska and out- 
lying territories. Address Miss Phyllis R. Gillogly, 
Sweet Grass, Montana. 

Miss Magdalena Vollweiter, McComb, Ohio, 
would like to exchange letters, views and sample 
products with other teachers of Alaska, Hawaii, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, Canada, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Alabama, and Texas. 


Miss Ida D. France and pupils of Urlton, Greene 
County, New York, would like to exchange letters 
with teachers and pupils of other schools in any 
state of the Union and Canada. 

The seventh grade pupils of Miss Bessie Rolley, 
Walnut, Illinois, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the same grade in Alaska, the Phil- 
ippine and Hawaiian Islands and the southern or 
western states of the Union. 


The eighth grade pupils of Miss Jenny E. Mar- 
tin, Pierce County, Spring Valley, Wisconsin, would 
like to correspond with the same grade in the Ha- 
waiian and Philippine Islands, and Alaska. 


The fifth and eighth grade pupils of Miss Zorah 
Essington, Walker School, Clifton, Illinois, would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grades in Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and the United States. 


The fifth, sixth and seventh grade pupils of Al- 
bert J. Brooks,. Hooksett, New Hampshire, would 
like to correspond with pupils in the southern 
states and states west of the Mississippi River. 


I wish to thank the many teachers and pupils 
who answered my request in the Exchange column 
of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. We re- 
ceived letters from forty two states, Porto Rico, 
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Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands. We hope that 
every school has enjoyed the Exchange as much as 
we have.—BEssIE E. Brooks, Buffalo, Montana. 





Letters 
What We Did on Halloween 


About the first of October we decided to have a 
Halloween party at the schoolhouse; and as we did 
not wish to take the time to prepare the usual pro- 
gram we planned to have a number of stunts in 
which all might take part. The room was prettily 
decorated with Halloween posters, borders, jack-o’- 
lanterns and all things witchy. These were made 
by the children during the construction period. 

A few days before Halloween a committee of the 
eighth grade girls was appointed to prepare a list 
of stunts, at which they proved very clever. As 
each guest arrived at the front entrance he or she 
drew from a box, presided over by one of the older 
pupils, a card on one side of which was printed in 
large letters the name of some noted man.or wom- 
an. These were taken’ from history, literature, 
motion pictures, etc. No effort was made to have 
the names suit the persons. It was all the more 
fun to have a masculine “Minnehaha” and a fem- 
inine “Hiawatha.” On the reverse side of the card 
were printed the following instructions: 

’ “This name is your password for to-night, 

. Be sure you tell it right; 
And do not hesitate, for if you do 
The Owl Girls and Boys will surely catch you, 
And then a penny bright 
Will be your forfeit.” 


The children having charge of this part of the 
program wore badges of owls with bright red eyes, 
and had the privilege of challenging anyone for 
his name, which must be promptly given. This 
kept things interesting until all the guests had ar- 
rived. Several had to pay the penny forfeit, which, 
was done amid much jesting and laughing. 

I had secured a little game called “Our Cinder- 
ella Party.” A large picture of Cinderella, with 
one foot bare and held up to receive the glass slip- 
per, was painted on a square of cloth and this was 
tacked to the wall. The purpose of the game was 
to pin the slipper on the foot while blindfolded. 
The slippers were drawn on heavy drawing paper, 
painted and cut out by the children. Both children 
and grown-ups enjoyed this number. Many other 
interesting games were played. 

The ladies had brought boxes of lunch, but in- 
stead of selling them in the usual way we had pro- 
vided a sheet hung in an open doorway behind 
which a lighted lamp was held. All other lights 
were put out except a candle for the use of those 
making change at the desk. Then each lady dis- 
guised herself as a witch, a bat, or an owl, and 
stood so that her shadow was thrown on the sheet. 
The bidders bought the shadows instead of the 
boxes. 

To form the shadow of the owl, a sheet was 
draped around the shoulders and the arms folded 
over to resemble the body of the owl. For the 
head, a pillow slip was formed into a hood and the 
corners were caught and tied for ears. The bat 
was made in much the same way, except that the 
sheet was arranged on the outstretched arms in a 
manner to resemble a bat with wings outspread. 
A hat and cape were all that were needed for the 
witch. The proceeds of the sale went toward 


equipping the basement for a dining room and 
kitchen.— ILLINOIS. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—contnues 


While teaching in the primary room of a semi- 
graded school, I decided to give my pupils a Hal- 
loween party. As the little ones were of rather a 
nervous disposition, I omitted all “spooky” things 
and had nothing more frightful than black cats 
and witches used as a blackboard border and the 
usual Halloween decorations of witches and orange 
and black streamers. 

At recess time, before the party, I sent my chil- 
dren out to play while some of the eighth and 
ninth grade girls came in and helped me hide pea- 
nuts. A slip bearing the child’s name and direc- 
tions as to where to find the peanuts was placed on 
each child’s desk. When the hunt began many of 
the older children had to go to several places be- 
fore they found the peanuts, as the first slip di- 
rected them to the second slip, the second slip to a 
third, and so on. 

Next we brought in a tub and filled it three 
fourths full of water and floated apples. Prizes 
were offered for the first three who got apples with 
their teeth. We also had apples suspended in the 
doorways and prizes offered for a similar per- 
formance. 

Finally we “pinned the tail on the donkey” and 
had other games that children could play in a 
schoolroom. The prizes were simple things, such 
as paper weights, bookmarks, etc., for the first 
prizes, and pennies wrapped up in plenty of cov- 
erings as booby prizes.—T. G., Minnesota. 


Several days before Halloween my primary pu- 
pils began to make Halloween posters: jack-o’- 
lanterns, black cats, witches, black ladders with a 
pumpkin on each rung, pumpkins in swings and on 
fences, and scarecrow men with pumpkin heads. 
The day before Halloween I gave each pupil an in- 
vitation decorated with a pumpkin jack-o’-lantern 
and bearing the following message: 


Jack be nimble, 

Jack be quick, 

Jack jump over the candlestick 
And come to our party, 

Friday afternoon, October 31. 


The little faces all beamed brightly as the chil- 
dren read their invitations. 

That evening after school hours I arranged the 
Halloween posters, objects, and autumn leaves 
about the room. I pasted pumpkin faces on the 
window panes, pinned cats and witches on the 
white sash curtains, and strung the colored paper 
lanterns across the front of the room. The next 
morning when the pupils reached school they were 
delighted with the appearance of the room. 

At three o’clock books were put away and every- 
one donned a .party air. Games were played. A 
large pumpkin was drawn on the front board and 
the pupils, blindfolded, tried to draw the stem in 
the correct place. Much amusement was caused 
by the great variety of places found for the stem. 
The children also tried to blow out a candle while 
blindfolded, each one being given three trials. The 
old Halloween game of ducking for apples was en- 
joyed by all. Witch-shaped booklets containing 
fortunes suitable for children were passed around 
and read aloud. 

After the games came the refreshments: cocoa, 
sandwiches, cookies, doughnuts, candy, oranges (on 
which were pasted black paper eyes, nose and 
mouth to resemble pumpkin jack-o’-lanterns), and 
apples which displayed high, peaked black caps. 
Each paper plate was decorated with a witch; the 
napkins with witches: and black cats——NELL HOLT- 
MAN, Kansas. 


Halloween brought great delight to our room. 
We cut brownies and witches from heavy, black 
paper and mounted them on orange colored paper. 
We also made a border of little brownie vegetables 
and fruit. 

When the afternoon came the children brought 
their jack-o’-lanterns. The last half hour we drew 
the shades and lighted the lanterns, spending the 
rest of the time in singing all the “spooky” songs 
we knew. The one the children love the best is 
“The Goblin Man,” published in NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS several years ago. (Editor’s 
Note: We are glad of the suggestion to reprint 
this song. It will be found on page 63 of this 
issue.) 

I had made little black calico cats and filled them 
with pop corn. These the children took home 


as Halloween souvenirs. I can still see how their 
eyes sparkled as each was given his cat tied with 
a bright yellow strip of calico—LeTa ITzEN, Ne- 
braska. 

An Outdoor Indian Play 


From my own experience I know that many 
rural teachers having small schoolhouses and no 
auditorium forego the pleasure of having enter- 
tainments for their schools. This is a great mis- 
take, for there are many things one can do with- 
out a large room or stage. Our schoolhouse has a 
large, square entrance hall, two large classrooms 
downstairs and one small one upstairs. How we 
should entertain the people on Community Day, 
which is observed the latter part of October, 
when the weather is ideal, has always been a prob- 
lem. On that day the people of the town and vicin- 
ity spend the day with us, bringing a picnic din- 
ner, and we are required to furnish entertainment 
for our visitors. 

Last year we had a most enjoyable day. When 
school opened in August we began preparations. 
We decided to have an outdoor play in the after- 
noon, and selected interesting parts of Hiawatha, 
weaving them intoa play with a good plot. We then 
began an intensive study of Indians. We brought 
this into all the lessons until the school was 
thoroughly saturated with everything about Indi- 
ans. We had English papers, spelling lessons, ge- 
ography maps, history papers, all on Indian life. 
We gathered old relics—such as flints, arrow- 
heads, beads, moccasins, baskets, bowls, pictures 
and many things of interest. We made bows and 
arrows, paper canoes, little wigwams, beaded 
purses, and other objects reminiscent of the lives 
of the Indians, arranged Indian sand tables, and 
put up large bright-colored posters of old Nokomis 
and little Hiawatha, Minnehaha, and an Indian 
War Dance. These last were much admired and 
gave quite a festive look to the hall. 





All the children, and the teachers, wore Indian 
suits. About eleven o’clock we paraded through 
town, single file, Indian step; at every corner we 
halted and at a sign from the leader we threw up 
our hands above our heads, looked up and gave an 
Indian yell; on the public square we made a big 
circle and gave a few yells. The children thought 
this parade the best feature of all, and indeed it 
was an unusual picture, as the costumes were all 
so gorgeous. 

After dinner we cleared away the tables and 
while the guests rested we prepared for the first 
outdoor play we had ever given. The day before, 
the boys had made five or six wigwams on the 
grounds and placed several racks of forked boughs 
for hanging the kettles. Under these racks were 
fires, and around them stood the squaws watching 
the meals. Several braves rode around on Shet- 
land ponies, and bloodstained warriors smoked in 
groups. 

Suddenly, about two o’clock, the guests, who sat 
on the grass on the terrace or stood about the 
porches, were startled by a wild Indian whoop; 
and around the corner of the schoolhouse the chil- 
dren and teachers began to file singly with stealthy 
step to the level lawn where Hiawatha was to be 
presented. The actors and actresses took their 
places in the little wigwams and came out in front 
as they spoke their parts. 

As there were trees all about, mountains in the 
distance, and a lovely river just at the border of 
the grounds, the setting was ideal. When Hia- 
watha returned with Minnehaha as his bride, all 
the school sang an Indian welcome. The wedding 
feast gave another opportunity for songs and 
dances, bringing in all the children. We made a 
big circle on the grass and went through all the 
queer performances characteristic of an Indian 
dance. This pleased the audience more than any- 

(Continued on page 76) 








October and November. 


HEALTH POSTERS 


Last fall the school children of Ontario County, New York, ably guided by their teachers, 
conducted a health poster contest to aid the sale of Christmas seals. 
men posters from this contest. The work was begun in September and carried on through 
The exhibition of posters took place near Christmas time and helped 

to arouse a greater interest in the use of Christ- 
mas seals to finance the cause of public health, 
especially in relationship to tuberculosis. 


The following are speci- 
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EVERY WORD WRITTEN 
SINCE THE WORLD WAR 


child what the world is like, when in 

reality he is only learning a map. It is 
now generally agreed that education is not some- 
thing to be forced on children from without, 
but rather the directing and fostering of the 
child’s natural capabilities. 

The old method was attacked at least 150 
years ago. It was in 1762 that Rousseau said, 
“If the child sprang at one bound from the 
mother’s breast to the age of reason, the present 
education would be quite suitable,” for “the 
wisest writers devote themselves to what a man 
ought to know, without asking what a child ts 
capable of learning.” 


But though the greatest advances in the 
theory of education have been made in accord- 
ance with Rousseau’s doctrine, it is only within 
the last five years that the new methods have 
been at all widely practiced. Even now they 
are but vaguely known in a great part of the 
educational world. They have been left little 
more than empty shells. Why? 


For want of proper material. 


As acceptance of and belief in these new 
methods has spread over the country, there has 
been a growing demand for a work that should 
make these new methods a practical reality. 


The corps of eminent educators who co- 
operated in planning and creating Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia knew, better than any 
other group of men in the country, the trend 
of modern education; if the new methods were 
to become tangible, constructive forces in the 
everyday development of young America, they 
knew that the modern methods must have 
new material. 


In Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia they 
have produced much more than a new ency- 
depelle—they have made a supplementary 
text that is universal, — for every 
teacher and every pupil in the country. In 
usable form, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
embodies the best in all modern methods. 


* F runs throughout the entire 
Motivation work, and the learn-to-do- 
by-doing suggestion will be found in science, 
industry, geography, nature study, and, in fact, 
in every department where practicable; in ad- 
dition, gathered together in one section of the 
work, will be found carefully planned, graded, 
motivated outlines for every school subject. 


The Problem-Project demands 
a wealth 


of vital, motivated material on every subject. 
That the Project Method may be more than 
a mere name, every important industry, for 
example, is treated fully in these books, and 
every important process in every indust 

is really pictured. For instance, “Railroads,” 
entitled The Steel Roads That Commerce Travels, 
is completely treated in eleven pages; and in 


Ly people think they are teaching a 








twelve interesting halftone illustrations, 
every important step in their development 
is effectively pictured. 
Visual is a phrase 
a = =e that we in 
the school world have been discussing for 
ten years, but, until now, we have never 





Compton’s 
Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


Up-to-date — New in text and treatment. 
Every word written since the World War. 


Pictured —Pictures convey essential ideas; 
unnecessary parts of photographs removed. 
Thousands of pictures, one for every idea 
that needs a picture, 99% of which are in 
halftone or color. The only encyclopedia in 
which halftones are incorporated with the 
text they illustrate—right where they belong! 
Each picture makes a distinct contribution— 
specially written caption above and legend 
below make each picture tell its full story. 
Every one indexed. 


— Maps— Every one made since the World 
ar. 


e —That catch the interest and lead 
into the article. 


Text —Composed in clear vivid style to catch 
and fix the attention of the reader; but not 
written down to the child. 


Comprehensive — All organized knowledge 
included. 


Properly Proportioned — With the needs of 
school boys and girls ever in mind. 


8 Volumes— Unique Fact-Index, makes this 
encyclopedia complete in 8 volumes. 


Fact-Index— An invention in indexes—occu- 
pies 325 pages in the eighth volume—pro- 
nounces, defines, explains, locates, describes 
—in itself a quick, concise, dependable mini- 
ature encyclopedia. Indexes every picture 
and fact in the first seven volumes, and adds 
thousands of others which one would not ex- 
pect to find in a work designed primarily 
for children. 

Alphabetically ed — With Guide 
Posts to indicate the contents of each page. 

Tabloid Information — At the beginnings of 
articles, whole subjects are epitomized. 

Edited—By scholars of international rep- 
utation. 

American — Prepared in America for American 
school children, primary and secondary. 

Beautiful — Printed on pure white paper that 
is free from glare and reflection of light; abun- 
dance of color pages; binding is beautiful and 
strong enough for the hardest school use. 











seen the theory put into usable, practical 
form. A prominent educator, after seeing 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, said: “I 
have seen Visual Education for the first time!” 
This doctrine of Visual Education was the 
most important one upon which these books 
were based. The finished work includes thou- 
sands of pictures, chosen from more than half 
a million—one for every idea that can best be 
grasped through the medium of a picture. By 
means of a special caption and text of its own, 
each picture is made to tell its full story. The 
old woodcut and pen drawing have been dis- 
carded entirely. This is the only encyclopedia 
in which halftones are incorporated with the 
text—right where they belong! 


. another subject which school 
people have been talking 
about for years, but which has never really 
found expression in any encyclopedia until 
now. Here it is put to its utmost use in every 
headline, title, caption and text, which focuses 
the attention upon the most salient feature of 
subject or picture. For example, although 
these books are alphabetically arranged, the 
account of Prehistoric Animals does not pre- 
sent them under the bald title of Animals, 
Prehistoric, alone. They are introduced through 
their most significant characteristic: Giant 
Monsters of Long Ago. All articles and pictures 
are treated in this interesting way. 


Every page of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pediaisnew. Every sentence was written since 
the signing of the Armistice. Even such recent 
events as the election of the present Pope and 
an account of the creation of the Irish Free 
State are included. Every word and every 
picture was chosen expressly for these books. 
In the entire set there is not one page that is 
a “revision” of a preceding work. 


But new in a still deeper respect is this en- 
cyclopedia. Great educators have presented 
organized knowledge in an entirely different 
way, a way which, at last, makes practicable 
and usable, for both the teacher and the stu- 
dent, the new methods of teaching. 


Three years were consumed in preparing 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, and it cost 
more than $450,000—one of the largest pub- 
lishing ventures ever launched. Today it is 
ready—a tremendous achievement of the New 
Age, and perhaps the greatest tool ever placed 
in the hands of the teacher. 


ages 


you will find brief explanations, showing how 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia treats some 
of the more important school subjects. There 
also you will see in thumbnail reproductions 
the character of its illustrations. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA IS NEW 





COMPTON'S New *450,000|5 


which continues through 15 pages, each one fully as interesting as 

the one reproduced. In these 15 pages there are 25 halftone illustra- 

lions! Every step in the study of India is effectively pictured. Here is real 
Visual Education at last made practical. In picture, heading and legend, 
the very soul of India is projected immediately into brilliant relief. 
This is education that is irresistible! Do you think a child would ever 
forget the vivid impression that this first page would make on his mind? 


Notice the educational value and the interest of the heading; how the 
legend below makes the picture tell its full story. Read the text for its 
interesting and scholarly style. Notice the tabloid information sum- 
marizing the whole subject. Although reduced in size, notice that the 


. T the right, reduced in size, is the beginning of the article on India, 


type is still clear and readable. 


Subheads divide the text into sections dealing with people, industries, 
products, water courses, commerce, history, physical features, etc., so 
that any special information is readily accessible. This article on India is 
a typical geographical treatment from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 





“ ee © a 
Ly chron, a 


A new kind of reference work in eight volumes designed by compete 
American educators to be minutely accurate and yet intensely interestin, 
and thoroughly usable in the everyday work of the schoolroom. The de 
partments and features briefly described on these pages have been selecte, 
to illustrate the treatment of some of the broader school subjects. Ever 


e 


Every state in the Union, every "This prone in int he ~ - = st f India. I: . f i ieee f tha 
° A u into the v: e ° i 
province in Canada, and every land—its crowded population and the powerful tellsones' of its qiutset aitaiewe Wee ey we ~ ry Sane tiveng of pilgrims 


— in the Ganges River near the city of Benares. From all parts of India they have come to wash away their sins in the 





country in the World has an in- —_sis'$sn"Westeraciritaton fi stands slat hcipies enable te weauntete tanks of ast cry of people esse 

teresting, exhaustive article pro- teach them the laws of health or sway them from their age-old customs. ’ 

fusely illustrated. Each of these NDIA. A land of fas- Extent—Narth to south, 1.900 miles; east to west,?,000 miles, Aree, thousands more, wei 

articles is accompanied by a fine cinating and infinite ppysicat Features “Himalaya Mountains, the highest in the world ened by hunger, { 
20,000 to 29, ya Range and Eastern and Western 


new P olitical-Relief map, one of variety is India, which hats, inclosing the Deccan plateau; deserts in Sind and Rajputana. victims to the plague. 
the notable features of this new encyclo- Brahmaputra. 
pedia. So full of material needed for 


thrusts 1,900 milesdown- _ Principal rivers: Indus, Ganges, and Br The land itself preser 
ward from the Himalaya "itdigo, coconuts, tobacco: ten, and opium: cotice eed oik nex almost as many contra 





; . i i e ufactures, metal work; coal, gold, and petroleum. 
supplementary reading in schools, for Mountains into the ait *Cities Calcutta," (1258000 population), Bombay (980,000), 28 the people. In t 
the study of the specific problem or the Indian Ocean and is eine (520,000), Hyderabad (500,000), and Delhi, the capital north the granite pea 
roblem- ‘ect with its far-reachi inhabited by almost one- History.—Aryan invasion, about 1500 x.c.; rise of Buddhism, sth Of the Himalayas, t 
ere reed fifth of the human race. —sentury ».¢j Alexander the Great's conquest of the northwest, highest, mountains in t 
B.C.5 ohammed: si -D.5 eS! ishm ? 

2% ramifications is this new work thatit and what contrasts Mogul Empire, 1520; Eoglish Bast india Company obtained trading world, are cloaked 
ane would be difficult tonameevena phase — among these crowded —_Brttie “it Places cstabiched Britsh copemmny svete Bicek: eternal snows (see Hi 
The water in the big pond made by the Roosevelt Dam of q subject not treated exhaustively people! They are divided —_17573.ex sion of British India, 1774-1856; Indian Mutiny, 1857; alaya Mountains), wh 

would bury the whole state of Delaware a foot deep. ively i d pi t British Crown takes over government from East India Company, < , 

Named after President Roosevelt, the dam was for- and attractively in story and picture. into numerous races and - 1858. in the extreme sou 
mally opened by him March 18,19}1. It is curved his is the kind of thing the school- clans; they speak more Cape Comorin dips i 


upstream so as to offer the resistagge of an arch to the 
tremendous pressure of the water. 


By masterful linking of text with 

picture, Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia leads the history student from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion through the rise and fall of the Roman Empire, the 
development of Europe in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
the discovery of the new world, the growth of modern states, 
the development of great industries and commerce, the World 
War, the peace settlements, and finally, to such recent events 
as the establishment of the Irish Free State. 

A Study-Outline correlates all the facts of history and 
places each in its chronological order and proper relation to 
the rest. It is the thread on which the beads are strung, a 
clear, continuous survey of the history of the world, making 
any sequence of facts or supplementary reading immediately 
accessible. 

In graphic text accompanied by profuse illustrations from 
the brushes of famous artists, new and original maps, graphs 
and every modern device for holding interest while imparting 
fact, this new encyclopedia recounts the events of Man’s 
long march across the stage of Time. 





This giant gun, manned by men of the U. S. Coast Artillery 
Corps, is firing 1200-pound shells 18 miles into the German 
lines from the neighborhood of Nixeville, on the afternoon of 
Sept. 26, 1918. Many coast artillery and navy guns were 
mounted on railroad cars, so that they could be quickly hauled 
to various points back of the fighting lines. So heavy were 
these guns that they could not have been handled in any other 
way. 


world has been looking for! than 100 distinct languages and dialects; they profess __coral-studded foot into warm tropical waters. B 


(Part of page 1743 reduced 20° 


Prabhu cs i @ Gy Suchintimate glimpses All other subjects of this department are treated with 
SELENE LILES” SS into the lives of birds thoroughness and attractiveness never before attempted: 
and animals as that of the chameleon’s unique method of a work of this character. 
catching insects, furnish strong points of contact in this 
most fascinating department of school work. 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia embodies a thorough- . 5 
ness and freshness of treatment of all natural history subjects All illustrations are taken 
seldom equaled even in books devoted entirely to that from Compton’s Pictured 


subject. Here the reader will meet every animal, from the . 
gigantic prehistoric : Encyclopedia. They : have 
dinosaur to the tiny been so far reduced in size 
jumping mouse, a . 
pineal. tae aen that we are unable to give the 
ner in which these captions above them. Notice, 
subjects are treated ‘ 
sonather with the however, that the legends be 

low the pictures make each oo 

one tell its full story—prac- The sloth, never, if he ¢ 

avoid it, walks upright up! 


study outline present 
many valuable helps 

tical visual education. the ground. Even in his sle 
he hangs upside down. 





and innumerable sug- 
gestions to the teach- 
er, which will make 
the content of the 
day’s work much 


richer. Stange 4 =" the last x 
cial features are aise rats nil omnes ume (the eight 

Pi ny of fifty com- will be found Study-Outlines for every school subject 4 
mon birds of America many other related branches. These outlines are intere 
(representative of the ing in themselves and ‘“‘motivated” in the true sense of t 
term. In no degree are they intended to supplant or compe 


great groups) in their 
natural colors. Ani- 
mals in their native 
haunts with special 
color treatment. 
Every common tree, 
showing in each case 


with the official courses of study, but rather to round the 
out and to provide both teacher and pupil with guides 
valuable and fascinating supplementary material. The ov 
lines carry page references to the Encyclopedia, guides tot 
pictures and carefully graded bibliographies on all subjec! 





the bark, leaves and —_ When hungry, the chameleon “‘lies low” S oe ene The study of literature @ 
fruit. The section on with its color adjusted to its surround- Sut &. Gy : best be introduced and unde 
“Plant Life” is par- _ ings. het hen an insect passes by, the stood by gaining an intimate knowledge of the great wmte 
ticularly complete — “4 eee ee pon of all ages. In this new encyclopedia will be found a compr 
a eponly in See ete aen hensive department on the history of the literature of ¢ 
trated with the best 0 y Haye raat then lan ied by fi trait 

‘ of the sticky tongue and is drawn back guage, accompanied by fine portraits. der t 
pictures anywhere and swallowed. A motion-picture camera Under separate biographies of the writers the reader 
obtainable. caught the views above. comes intimately acquainted with their lives. They beco! 
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(}PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA § 


Peten pic with a possible bearing on problems of modern life and educa- 

estin, m has received the “‘enlivening’’ touch characteristic of Compton’s _ 
he de 
lecte 
Ever 


ctured Encyclopedia. Pictures, of necessity, have been so far reduced 
size that in all cases it was impossible to give the captions above 
em. Legends below pictures have been taken directly from the books. 
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T the left, reduced in size, is the beginning of the article on the coal industry. In six 

pages the article is complete, and in 10 halftone illustrations, every important step 

in its development is effectively pictured. This article is typical of the treatment 

of every important industry, from bookbinding to soap manufacture. Read 

the text. See how graphically it seizes upon the keynote of coal. See how the tabloid in- 
formation epitomizes the whole subject. 

The Problem-Project method of teaching geography and economic subjects demands a 
thorough study of industries. A study of the geography of Maine, for example, is incom- 
plete without an understanding of the lumbering industry that its rivers, mountains and 
forests have produced. 

Because the story of an industry is so difficult to explain in words and, when explained 
only in words, usually inadequate and dull for the student, schools are including more 
and more in their curricula trips to factories, mills and seats of commerce. Visual educa- 
tion is becoming the dominant method of teaching in this field. And yet, actual observa- 
tion of industries, although recognized as the best way to learn, presents enormous teach- 
ing difficulties since to most schools the locations of most industries are inaccessible. 

Realizing this, the editors of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia lay great stress upon a 
careful and actual presentation of each 
important industry, and put particu- 
lar stress upon the importance of pic- 
turing every process necessary to gain 
a working knowledge of any industry. 
EN So well have the pictures been 
a ee Ase oe chosen, and so clearly have they been 

made to tell their full story in caption 











e great Northwest of the United States gets most of its coal from Ohio and Pennsylvania in giant barges like these, which brin; 





rom ports on the lower lakes to Duluth. There immense traveling cranes with “‘clam-shell” scoops operated by electricity wor and legend, that the pictures of an 
at such speed that a cargo of 6,000 tons can be unloaded in a quarter of a day. , industry, alone, afford a normal child 


rvatism of 


unable to a sound understanding of the subject. 


It is through such pictures of the de- 


XOAL. At the close Cot and iron are the bases of modern industry. They but underwent chemical 
tailed working of machinery as the 


vof George Washing- enter into every girder and beam of a skyscraper, changes. The first series 
n’s life, the world was into every plate and rivet of an ocean liner, into every of changes resulted in 








ore, Wea ing less than a bushel piece of whirring machinery, into our railroads, street- ts transformation into ag ssa be bi rong en 
inger, f coal and three pounds ¢47S, and automobiles. Coal cooks our food and lights peat. Aftertheaccumu- |S “'©ally explained in the legend below 
plague. . our houses, keeps us warm and weaves our clothing. ation of Sheoaht it, and through such graphic text as \ . 
iron a year for cach i : ation of considerable that oduced at the left that 2 
elf preser Latacee Saat heed Indeed, the greatest industrial advance that man has 1,4. of vegetable matter that reproduced a e left that an Fuyda, ~omet 
y contrat Mant, ust Delore made from his primitive condition has been through the. 8 industry becomes a really interesting — a , 
e World War of 1914- . . san? in the swamps, the sur- bj f stud Of all the brainy things machinery does in the making of 
e. Int , ‘ use of coal to make iron his slave. A nation’s coal supply f: f the land nk subject of stu ye P a book, one of the most remarkable is the work of the 
nite i, every human being, measures today that nation’s chance for success in the ‘aC 0 mlb ooceeoag- Such a collection of facts and PIC- feeder of the folding machine, shown here. Just as you 
| ‘ ‘nether South Sea can- international struggle for industrial supremacy. Nations and these peat-bogs be- tures as will be found in Compton’s sometimes start turning a book page with the moistened 
ae bal or American busi- have gone to war, in fact, for the purpose of obtaining the came the bottom of seas Pictured Encyclopedia, when placed —_— that — —— _— p> ge ay ata gene. 
mei ss man, could claim- coal mines of their rivals. and lakes. Then sedi- inthe handsofa pupil, willenablethe {i's A pay ye As cea let at ae as es ee 
“er Hi ur-fifths of a ton of ment, such as sand and teacher, with very little research or and touene 6 Som the rest 2 tha: it slides quickly 
al and nearly 90 pounds of iron as his share of mud, was deposited over the accumulated vegetable labor, to conduct’a highly successful through the folding machine where the entire 32 pages are 
ins), wh ae : ° . the A ee 5 ae Ided, intot te sections, ready for the “ gather- 
ins), wh e world’s annual output. This increase measures matter. Thus buried, the vegetable matter was still —_ project-lesson. Notice the Guide Post one grt gy Sits che cacomaneh thine bs 08 00 Ue tale. 
me sou 2 progress we have made since the days of the more completely shut off from the air and underwent at the top of the page. These books _ If that little roller-thumb should happen to pick up two 
n dips B igecoach and the spinning-wheel. further chemical changes. At the same time the are alphabetically arranged and there y map my prt a mangabey sadn mates 
uters. In the United States, coal stands next to the soil in weight of the sediment compressed the deposits into is a Guide Post for every page. out! 
duced 20° art of page 811 reduced 20%) 
ed with l living people. He sees them in their environment, among Woven through every scientific subject 
-mpted people of their time; sees what influences in their lives of this new encyclopedia is a strain of 
‘haps determined the character of their writing; sees them The Fact-Index occupies 325 romance presenting the human side along with the factual 


work and at leisure, associates them with their contem- ages in Volume 8 (the last vol- 
aries, knows their hobbies, and is finally led into their ae. It gives ae page refer- 
tk. Their famous quotations are woven into the stories _ ences to every bit of information 
their lives, and, when and to every picture in ay A 
‘ir importance justifies 1 ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. It 
following the biogra- also provides the following fea- 
y will be found one or tures which you find in no other 
te of their master- index ever printed: 

re oe pe 4 illus- Gives pronunciations—defines 
aie an “ag in Wor unusual words—locates any city, 
i a omg th ehild state, river, lake, mountain, cape 
3 foster in the chi or bay you will ever find men- 
ove of fine literature. tioned in general reading! Gives = — and og 
areas, populations, chief products idea that needs a 
and other important statistics WALT W ao Penn picture (Eclipse, for 


side. Here, by interesting text, illustration diagram, and 
subject-picture, Science presents a new interest to the layman 
and becomes a fascinating subject for study. The student in 
school sees science in a new light, and what was once to him 
a drab and uninteresting subject, made up of long words and 
longer formulae, becomes vitalized with interest. In this 
wonderful new en- 
cyclopedia every 
scientific law is fully 
treated; every sci- 
entific fact is clearly 
presented in accu- 





The illustrations. ac- 


ae up cts —contains brief biographies of example), is visual- 
in his sle mpses into the lives of figures in history—identifies clearly all important characters _ized. Every scientific 
Paes in literature and mythology, Bible characters, famous books article in this work 


characters, such as is 
‘e shown of Dr. Sam- 





and events—has ‘‘Who’s Who” sketches of prominent men has been carefully 
and women of today. All in their proper alphabetical places edited by a recog- 


: i . : 
last ™ x a - = pene | in this most complete cross reference Fact-Index. nized authority on 
e eight smith, or ifit seemed P ca that particular sub- 
yject a st, some painting or _ Every topic and every subject indexed under all the head- ject 

intere: ture illustrating their ings under which it is likely to be sought. Every division of : 

se of t sterpieces. For ex- a subject indexed to the exact page. -_—— 

compe iple, under Chaucer is The Editor believes that the Fact-Index in Compton’s 

nd the tonly a good portrait, Pictured Encyclopedia will do more to cultivate the index With Compton’s 
vuides ' ~ = — oon = — in school than any other index that has ever Pictured Ency 

The ov nterbury tales an een devised. 
ee t! full page illustration clopedia in your 
subject Wing the Pilgrims at 





schoolroom, you 
In the eighth volume is a section, prepared by William can realize your 


bard Inn, while under 
. Barrie are illustra- 





ture & ns in beautiful color of Bishop Owen, president of the National Education Associa- of you were Seating Yo space, come ew 

The bi taki ff is th t : Pp UV »—P - . . . sands of miles away from the Earth, this is 

id re ‘lovable story of Peter thoser joleeen, G28 welhieg "waeide tion, dealing with the Problem-Project. Here will be found ideal of effective the way an eclipse would appear to you. 

come Hi, And only by the bin is he bien Seet,Caeas, an authoritative definition of the ProblemProject anda teqching. Read Jesu md condomnisennitese 

; . 7H king of text and fitting big all ccaue, ae Cis ponbeg himself, thorough discussion of its value and practical use in schools. ] 11 ; Complete darkness comes in only one com- 

; ‘ture can literature and Goldsmith once said to him: oo —_ mae of the Chicago —— enone the fo owing paratively small circle—in this case in the 

cupy its proper place “Doctor Johnson, if you could make eminent y qua ified for the work, has prepared a number o age for our sbe- middle of the Sahara sert in northern 

sader t the well ordered train- _ little fighes talk, they would talk like = model Projects for each subject and a comprehensive guide for p ag f Pp pape I nd general weary mene gh 1 

, becor ona 2 whales.” Perhaps that’s what Gold- . A ; - A i a much larger area, where only part of the 
Sof the child in school. smith is saying to him now. using Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in preparing others. cia offer. sun can be seen. 
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lt is an Achievement of great Educators 
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Meets Every-Modern School Need 


HERE it is impossible or 

impractical to take your 

class above the clouds or 
into the woods, into a coal mine or 
steel mill, a soap factory or a logging 
camp, Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia will bring these places of nature 
and industry and thousands of others 
into your schoolroom in pictured form 
with accompanying text that has been 
enjoyed by youngsters in every part 
of the country. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
takes away the danger that the pre- 
scribed curriculum will become a 
deadly drill in facts. Even in such 
prosaic subjects as arithmetic, there 
are valuable aids to fresh, memorable 
methods of presentation. The idea of 
the fraction, for instance, is not only 
explained, it is also visualized and 
expressed in a picture. 

Compton’s makes possible for every 
schoolroom in the country a richer, 
more flexible education. With it you 
can put into effect as much of the 
new methods as your curriculum will 
permit. In a thousand ways it will 
help you to teach with greater effect — 
to give to every subject you teach the 
alluring touch of the education that 
is surely coming tomorrow. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
is probably the greatest tool ever 
placed in the hands of the teacher. 





From no description can you get a really vivid 
conception of how effective a force in education 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is. You should 
see something of it, read in it, judge for yourself. 
Therefore we will send to any teacher, on application, 


A 96-page 
Illustrated Book 
FREE 


containing sample pages of text with halftone and 
color illustrations, which will give the teacher some 
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F. E. COMPTON & CO. I 
-§8 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:— 

Piease send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your booklet of Problem 
Projects and your 96-page book of sample pages from Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. I understand that I may keep these books and that this 
request does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 





Address 





Position 








idea of the scope of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia. With this we will send 


A Book of 
Problem-Projects 
FREE ) 


as completely worked out by Chicago teachers, to 
any teacher or school man requesting it. 


Special Offer 


To any teacher or school executive who desires 
to purchase or recommend these books for purchase, 
we willsend the complete set, all charges prepaid. 
This is your opportunity to examine a set of books 
which cost $450,000. If these books fail to meet 
your fullest expectations, slip them into the con- 
tainer in which they arrived, and return them to us 
within two weeks. 

Fill out the coupon, clip and mail today. Projects 
and 96-page book will come to you by return mail, 
free. If you wish to order the complete set of eight 
volumes on two weeks’ trial, indicate your request 
in the margin of this page below the coupon. 














—— 
Editors of 
Compton's 
Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


Following is a list of some of the editors of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Every editor of this great work gave his 
time as well as his name to it. The list below 
is a guarantee of the accuracy and the 
scholarship of this work, the result of three 
years’ continuous effort. 


Editor-in-Chief 
GUY STANTON FORD, A. M., Ph. D. 
Dean of the Graduate School 
University of Minnesota 
Managing Editor 
SAMUEL — HARDING, 
Former Professor of History 
Indiana University 
For Canada 
RT. HON. SIR ROBERT LAIRD BOR- 
DEN, G. C. M. G., P. C., K. C. 
Formerly Prime Minister of Cana 


For Physics and Engineering 
ALBERT PRUDEN CARMEN, A. M., 


Professor of Physics, University of Illinois 
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October Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


Free Activity in Primary Work 


By Alice Hanthorn 


Supervisor Kindergarten and Elementary Grades, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


EFORE we can properly understand the term 
B “free activity,” an explanation of the mean- 
ing of the words must be given. In this 
sense “free” does not mean a haphazard, careless, 
unrelated series of activities which a child happens 
to choose. His choice of play comes largely as a 
result of certain definite stimuli. To be of worth 
the resulting activity must not only please him in 
the present moment but must bring into use all of 
his powers of energetic action and accomplish a 
result of value to him in future control. The right 
attitudes toward environment, toward social life, 
and toward honest effort must always be considered 
of vital importance. Basic, underlying principles 
must govern the kind of stimulus which is given. 
Then a child can safely be permitted to choose the 
kind of activity in which he wishes to engage and 
he is also free to carry out this activity in any way 
which to him seems wise. In the past we have put 
much faith'in the theory that each individual must 
in his development pass through the same stages in 
which the race developed. Now we are beginning 
to realize that a chi.d’s development consists in re- 
action to stimuli. This puts greater responsibility 
upon the teacher in choosing the materials and pro- 
viding opportunity for freedom of action. 

In schools which, having a large enrollment, are 
equipped with stationary seats and desks and small 
inaccessible cupboards, and are much limited in 
play space, the problem of free activity becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. To turn a number of children 
loose for a period of time, giving them no idea of 
possible projects to be carried out, is worse than 
wasted effort. On the other hand, to prescribe 
definitely all of the work and to dictate the means 
of accomplishing results, destroys all initiative and 
originality. It is not an easy matter to steer one’s 
course of action between these two extremes. 

In this article will be given several examples of 
third grade projects carried out in the free activity 
period in a room which had all of the traditional 
furniture, large enrollment, and meager equip- 
ment. The third grade is chosen because in most 
schools nothing of this kind is attempted above the 
second grade. 

The children of this particular grade had be- 
come very much interested in dolls representing 
the life in different countries. The interest grew 
out of the work in geography. From this, dolls for 
the sake of themselves became the center of in- 
terest. 

Paper dolls with elaborate clothing, stocking 
dolls and, last of all, clothespin dolls, absorbed the 
attention of the little girls. The boys were con- 
tented in making sleds, airplanes, and carts to 
give the dolls a ride. This did not provide enough 
material to last as long as the girls’ work, how- 
ever, and some suggestions had to be given for 
further play. 

The clothespin dolls suggested the possibility of 
riding horseback. Then came the inspiration to 
make a merry-go-round, having different animals 
for the dolls to ride upon. It was decided to keep 


this a secret from the girls. The boys met in a dif- 
ferent room during the free period, actually keep- 
ing their secret from the girls. One or two com- 
positions written at the time will show the nature 
of the work. 

“Our SECRET” 


“We are making a merry-go-round for the girls. 
They will be pleased when they see what we have 
made for them. 

“First we thought we would make the animals 
out of pasteboard, but when they were cut out we 
found that they were too shabby, so decided that 
wood would be better. 

“We have two of each kind of animals: elephants, 
bears, horses, giraffes, camels, and zebras. 

“The girls’ dolls will have a fine time. We are 
going to make a music box. Roger, Edward and 
Dwight made a jumping jack and painted him with 
water colors. He is going to stand by the music 
box.” 

“Our JOLLY TIME” 


“One day our teacher had a surprise all ready to 
tell us. All the boys went with her. Now you may 
know how the girls feel. They try every way to 
find out about our fun. Some of the girls think 
they know, but they do not. 

“They already know we are making animals but 
they do not know we are making a merry-go-round. 
We are all enjoying ourselves from our head to our 
toes. But the poor girls do not know how we are 
enjoying ourselves.” 


When the merry-go-round was ready to put to- 
gether the boys were confronted by a real problem. 
It was not easy to make the string unwind without 
interfering with the animals. Several plans were 
tried. Finally with the help of a bed caster and 
several screws a plan was evolved which worked, 
and the dolls had many dizzy rides on the merry- 
go-round. 

As Christmas time approached the interest in 
unfortunate children made the pupils eager to 
plan gifts to send away. The class was shown 
many toys, all of which came within the possibil- 
ities of third grade ability. As these activities 
were written up during the language period, the 
following composition will show the nature of the 
work as well as the interest of the individuals. 


“Our Toys” 


“One day our teacher asked us if we wanted to 
make some toys for the poor children. She showed 
us all kinds of toys. There were stocking dolls and 
paper dolls, jumping jacks made of wood, and one 
funny man that would move his ears. We could 
choose what we wanted to make. 

“One of the things I did was to dress a paper 
doll. Would you like to know how I made the 
dresses? First, I had to make a pattern and then 
I chose the colors, red and blue. We trimmed 
the dress in some other color. 

“The dolls were all sizes. We sent them to the 
poor children. We wanted to make them happy 
for Christmas.” 


When the toys were finished each child wrote a 
letter to accompany the toy. Here is one of the 
letters. 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
December 17, 1920. 
DEAR FRIEND, 


I thought I would write you and tell you of my 
schocl and toys. I go to a fine school. I learn to 
read, write and spell correctly. 

We have been making toys. I have made a 
jointed bear for you. I will tell you how I made 
it. First I made my pattern. Then I put the pat- 
tern on the wood and cut it out with a saw. I 
sandpapered it and painted it. I hope you will 
like it. 

I wish you a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 

Your friend, 


DAVID MUELLER. 


When the box of toys was packed the children 
felt great satisfaction in their work. Although it 
had been the custom for the grades to exchange 
gifts at Christmas time, no child expressed disap- 
pointment over the change of plan. The letter of 
thanks which came later completed the happiness 
of the little givers. 

The third project which completed the year was 
the construction of a toy theater. The year before 
the class had seen a puppet play given at Hal- 
loween time. They thought they would like to try 
some such plan, but when they came to manipulate 
their characters they found it too difficult. It was ° 
impossible to stand behind the curtain and yet see 
what the character looked like from the front. To 
remedy this the class made a little theater which 
had a small stage on which the miniature charac- 
ters performed. This stage was just the height 
which made it most convenient for the third grade 
children to reach. The walls of the theater were 
high enough to hide the children’s heads from view. 
Several children could stand inside comfortably 
and talk for the characters as they moved them 
about on the stage. 

The plan of the theater was simply a screen 
which had three sides and could be folded up when 
not in use. The stage was hinged on and held up 
by chains. This could be let down when the screen 
was folded up. A curtain across the front gave the 
appearance of a real stage. 

Most of the stories played were dramatizations 
of reproduction stories. “Little Black Sambo” was 
one of the best. The stage was made to represent 
a jungle where Little Black Sambo met his tigers. 
As a tiger added the article of Little Black Sambo’s 
clothing, another tiger wearing the particular gar- 
ment was quickly substituted, doing away with the 
necessity of dressing on the stage. This idea was 
given by the children. 

Some of the stories were original. 
of the best. 


Here is one 


“THE NAUGHTY LITTLE BUNNY” 


“Once there was a little bunny by the name of 
Sunny Bunny. He was always in mischief. He 
climbed upon the table and upset his mother’s jam. 

“‘Oh, what did I do? I tipped over my Mother’s 
jam. I must hurry and hide so Mother won’t 
find me,’ said Sunny. 

“Sunny’s mother came into the reom and saw the 
mess. 
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“Why, what has happened to my table and my 
nice new rug? I bet that naughty bunny did that. 
I wonder where he is? There you are, I see your 
ears. Come here right away,’ said Mother. 

“*No Mama, I didn’t mean to do that. 
don’t hurt me.’ 

“Sunny tried to get away from his mother, so he 
ran around the table. He cried all of this time. 

“You will have to go to bed now,’ said Sunny’s 
mother. 

“Half an hour later Sunny Bunny called to 
Mother, ‘Mama, can I come down now? I'll be good.’ 

“<Tf you are good, you may come downstairs,’ 
replied his mother. 

“@All right.’ 

“Sunny Bunny came downstairs and his mother 
went outdoors for some lettuce. 

“Sunny Bunny said, ‘I am going to try and clean 
this up for Mother. I’d better find the broom first. 
Oh! where can that broom be? I’m sure Mother 
has taken it with her. 

“‘Oh! T’ll look again and see if I can find it. 
Here it is, back of the door. Why didn’t I look 
here in the first place?’ 

“Sunny Bunny cleaned the room up the best he 
could. After a while his mother came in with the 
lettuce. : 

“‘Who cleaned this room so nice?’ said the 
mother. 

“«T did, Mother. Do you like it?’ 

“‘Why, you good little bunny. You can have 
some jam on your bread and some of this nice 
lettuce for your supper.’ ” 

About this time the children’s sympathies were 


aroused over the condition of the starving chil- 
dren in the Near East. The class decided to give 


Please 
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ar cn*tcrtainment with the theater, charging ten 
cents admission. It is described below. 


“Our Puay” 


“We had a program. Eight groups of us played. 
We made posters to advertise our play. We 
charged ten cents admission. Ream and Bradford 
sat at the door and took in the money. The College 
people came. They said we played our stories well. 

“We made ten dollars which we were going to 
send to the food relief fund. We want those chil- 
dren to live and be as happy as we are.” 


All the rest of the spring term the receipt for 
ten dollars from the European Relief Council oc- 
cupied the most prominent place on the bulletin 
board. The activity was worth while from the 
social standpoint alone. 

From these three projects carried on as free ac- 
tivities, we can measure results in handwork, arith- 
metic, language, spelling and penmanship. The 
greatest value lies, however, in the initiative, origi- 
nality, and social co-operation developed in the 
children. 





An October Reading Project 


By Eleanor Dennhardt 


NE morning early in October, after the first 
O heavy frost, the children said that they 
could not bring any more pretty flowers to 
school because the frost had spoiled them. The 
teacher thought this would be a good time to start 
some bulbs. 
A few days later the bulbs were the subject of 
the morning talk, and later in the day the children 
planted them. After planting the bulbs the chil- 





OCTOBER COLORING CARD 


Children may trace,color, mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 
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dren told how they planted them. While they were 
talking about it one little girl said, “Why don’t 
you write our stories on the board? Then we can 
see how they look.” This suggestion pleased the 
children and was accepted. 
They first gave the following sentences: 

We planted our bulbs in October. 

We put some stones in a bowl. 

We put water in the bowl. 

We put the bulbs in the bowl. 

We set the bowl in the dark cupboard. 

The roots will grow in the dark. 


The teacher had planned on having the children 
make a book of their own stories. This seemed to 
be the right time to begin making one, so she asked 
them how they would like to have their stories 
printed. They were pleased with the idea and 
asked if they could write more stories about the 
bulbs when they began to grow. They were told 
that they could and that they could begin to learn 
to read their stories the next day. 

The next morning the teacher had the phrase 
and sight word cards printed for the first page. 
She had the phrases: in October, planted our bulbs, 
in the bowl, in the dark cupboard, and in the dark, 
and the sight words put, water, we, stones, bulbs, 
set, bowl, cupboard, roots, October, our and in 
printed on tag board. 

The children were greatly interested in matching 
the printed cards with their sentence stories on 
the blackboard. 

The high school boys agreed to print the book 
for the children. The children visited the printing 
shop with the teacher and watched the pages of 
their book being printed. They took great pride in 
being able to read the printed lessons. 

By the time the first page was learned the rocts 
had grown and the children were ready to develop 
a new page. For the roots they gave these sen- 
tences: 

The roots grew in the dark. 

The roots grew around the stones. 
The roots are white. 

The roots are long. 

The roots grew in the water. 

For the next page they decided upon these sen- 
tences about the bulbs: 

We took the bulbs out of the dark cupboard. 
The bulbs are brown. 

They look like onions. 

We set the bowl in the dark window. 

The leaves will grow in the light. 

As soon as the leaves appeared, the following 
sentences for the succeeding page were composed 
about the leaves: 

The leaves are growing in the light. 
The leaves grew tall. 

The leaves grew straight. 

The leaves are green. 

They look like lily leaves. 

Next the buds began to appear, so they agreed 

upon these sentences: 
We can see the buds. 
The buds are growing between the leaves 
The buds are green. 
We can see four buds. 
Soon the buds will open. 

When the buds opened they had some difficulty in 
deciding which sentences should be accepted for 
the next page. Finally the following were decided 
upon: 

The buds have opened. 

We can see the flowers. 

The flowers are yellow and white. 

The outside is white and the center is yellow. 
They look gay and pretty. 

They look like sunshine. 

They smell like perfume. 

After they had watched the growth of the roots, 
leaves, buds and flowers, they realized there was a 
possibility of making up stories about the bowl 
too, so these sentences were given: 

The bowl is yellow and brown. 

Most of the bowl is yellow. 

It has three brown stripes on it. 

The center stripe is wide. 

The outside stripes are narrow. 

The bowl is little and round. 

It is a china bowl. 
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When the blossoms were gone they composed 
what they called “the end.” These are the sen- 
tences: 

The flowers are drying up. 

The leaves are bending over. 

The leaves are getting yellow. 

We will put our bulbs away. 

We will put the bulbs in the dark cupboard. 

We will plant our bulbs again next year. 

While they were making their book the children 

examined their primer and discovered the table of 
contents and title page. Of course they wanted to 
have the same in their book. So they worked out 
the title page first. This was quite interesting. 
They decided to name the book “Our Bulbs.” Then 
someone suggested that “The Children” should be 
written under it to show who wrote it. This did 
not satisfy some of them because that meant all 
the children in the school, so they suggested “The 
First Grade.” This met with their approval and 
they seemed satisfied with it, so the teacher sug- 
gested that there were several first grades in the 
city and that it might mean any first grade. Then 
some child said, “We might have First Grade— 
Washington School.” This was satisfactory to 
everyone. One little boy said, “We should have 


‘My Book’ on that page, then we can write our own 
names.” This sugestion pleased all so it was car- 
ried out. 

Next they worked out the table of contents, and 
this completed the book. 

While they were making the book some of the 
ehildren suggested that they make pictures for it 
too. They tried crayons and paper cutting. Most 
of them liked paper cutting better, therefore they 
decided to use that. 

The finished books were made of bogus paper 
with a printed lesson pasted on each page. The il- 
lustrations were cut out, colored, and pasted on 
separate pages beside the printed lessons. 

This project gave the children much pleasure be- 
sides being of great value to them. It enlarged 
their vocabulary, it taught them to be observing, 
and also to criticize their work. They often asked 
to have the sentences changed after they had been 
written on the board because they “could say it a 
better way.” 

All during this time they also kept up their basic 
reading work in the Winston Primer, read another 
supplementary primer, and had a great deal of 
silent reading work on the blackboard. This proj- 
ect was carried on during October, November, and 
December. 
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Gathered by Friendly Observers 


THE PUMPKIN GAME 


“Let us go to the country this morning and get 
some pumpkins for jack-o’-lanterns. We'll make a 
nice long lane this way.” On the chalk rail place 
the word cards for the lane. 

At the extreme end of the blackboard draw a 
number of pumpkins. 

“Now, how many would like to go with me down 
the lane to the pumpkins? Very well, James may 
go first.” Take James by the hand and at each 
step have him say each one of the words until you 
come to the pumpkins. Then have James select 
his pumpkin. After each child goes down the lane 
and all the pumpkins are selected, the children 
make their jack-o’-lanterns by drawing in the eyes, 
nose and mouth. 


IT STICKS 


“That looks like malted milk,” I suggested to the 
drawing director as she took a tablespoon of 


creamy powder from a tin can and added it to a 
half-jar of water. 
“Paste,” she smiled as she mixed it quickly. 


“Pa- 
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tern 1s completed. 


8. Cut hat brim from black paper 5 inches in diameter. 
the center cut out a circle with 2% inches diameter. 
over cap and forms brim. 


4, After teeth are in place and crown of hat pasted on, roll the 
triangular lantern together in a cone shape and fasten with brass 
paper fasteners or pins. 








Halloween Witch Lantern 


By Katherine Sweeney 






Children enjoy making this easily con- 
structed Halloween device. 





Directions for Making 
1. Use orange-colored paper 8 x 8 inches 
for making triangular lantern cut as in 
diagram, with eyes, nose and mouth cut 
out for face. Cut teeth of white paper 
and paste on under side of upper lip. 





2. Use black paper 5x5 inches for cut- 
ting hat crown to be pasted at top of 
front side of lantern face. 





From 
This slips 





Slip brim over top of pointed hat and lan- 
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per hanger’s paste, pure and simple. I always use 
it. A quarter’s worth lasts a year as one grade’s 
supply. It is so cheap that the children can throw 
away the little dabs they have left. It does away 
with jars and bottles. And, best of all, it sticks, 
even when it is dry.” 


THE BABY UPRIGHT , 

“Have you noticed our baby upright?” a primary 
teacher asked of me, indicating the piano which 
was not conspicuously enough different from the 
usual instrument to have attracted my attention. 

“It is manufactured especially for schoolroom 
purposes,” she went on. “It has the standard key- 
board, but is built low and light. Two boys can 
move it from room to room, and four can carry it 
up and downstairs easily.” 

The low piano is indeed a convenience for the 
teacher who must accompany and direct her class 
at the same time. In many rooms it is difficult to 
place the piano at a convenient angle for her, and 
in using the usual upright she must either stand or 
twist uncomfortably on her stool in order to see; 
but with the low instrument she may remain seated 
with her view unobstructed. 


THE NEW BOOK 


There was the joy in the small circle that a new 
book invariably brings. 

“Do not even peep inside them yet,” warned the 
teacher as she passed them. “If we really love a 
new book we must treat it properly, and I want to 
show you how.” 

She sat down before them with a new book in her 
lap. “Did you know,” she asked, “that the time a 
book lasts depends a great deal upon how you open 
it the first time? It does. There is just one right 
way to open a book that is brand- 
new. Watch me, and do as I do.” 
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that they were not conscious of being taught. 

Miss A. gave me the following directions for 
making the “Fishpond” game. Would you like 
your pupils to go fishing, too? 

On a piece of cardboard measuring about fifteen 
by twelve inches draw lines one and a half inches 
from each of the four edges. On the two narrower 
sides of the cardboard cut the penciled lines up to 
the intersections. Fold on the remaining lines and 
fasten each corner with a paper clip. If the card- 
board is colored on one side only be sure that the 
blue is on the inside of the box to represent water. 

With a sharp knife make in the bottom of the 
box from ten to fifteen parallel cuts about an inch 
long in which to insert the fish. The fish may be 
cut from patterns furnished by the teacher and 
colored to represent the different species of fish; or 
they may be cut from orange cardboard to repre- 
sent goldfish. A conductor’s punch will make the 
eye through which the child catches the fish. The 
weight of the fish is indicated by a number written 
on its back. 


ABOUT METHODS 


“We refuse to be a slave to anybody’s particular 
method in this city,” answered a teacher of whom I 
inquired as to her phonic and reading procedure. 
“Methods exist for the convenience of the teacher; 
but the teacher does not exist for the purpose of 
immortalizing any particular method. There is 
good in many of them. You can teach children to 
read by the use of almost any of them, even by the 
old A. B. C. method if you don’t care how much 
time it takes. But the most efficient teaching comes 
from picking and choosing this good thing from one 
method, that splendid idea from another, combin- 
ing and eliminating to fit your own particular case. 

“For instance, I teach such sounds as 6 and 








She laid the book in her lap. 
“First, open it at the middle, wide, 
like this, and press your hand gent- 
ly along here where the pages are 
bound together. 

“Now turn over a dozen or so 
pages to the right, and press it 
wide open there gently. Now a 
dozen more. Now more. Keep on 
doing so until you have pressed 
open the right half of the book. 

“Now treat the left half in the ; 
same way. 

“Now you will find that the bind- ! 
ing of your books will last much ' 
longer than as if you had started ! 
at the beginning and turned care- 
lessly through the pages without 
pressing it wide open in a number 
of places.” 


“FISHPOND” GAME 


I had enjoyed several interesting 
recitations in a modern school- 
room. When the teacher said to 
her pupils, “You may now go fish- 
ing,” I thought it was her original 
way of dismissing them. I was 
surprised when, instead of passing 
out, the pupils took from their 
desks uncovered boxes lined with 
blue. Into inch slits cut in the bot- 
tom of each box were inserted 
eardboard fish of various’ kinds. 
With a pole made from a twig, 
piece of string, bent pin or paper 
clip, each child fished happily in 
his own little pond. 

The room was very still (so that 
the fish would bite); and presently 
little Mary raised her hand. She 
had caught a  five-pound trout. 
Miss A. bought it of her with play 
money, Mary figuring what the 
purchase amounted to at a certain 
price per pound. She also made 
the correct change. 

The fishermen had good luck 
that day, and the teacher was kept 
busy purchasing fish. The chil- 
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d, sounds which are hard to enunciate by them- 
selves, in conjunction with the vowel which follows, 
according to the Beacon system which so many 
schools are adopting now. But that is as far as I 
will countenance the Beacon method. It doesn’t 
give the opportunity for work with ‘families’ that 
other methods do.” 

In another school in the same city I found the 
teacher following the Aldine method. 

“It fits my case and fills my needs best of any 
just now,” she explained. “I have half day sessions 
because of our extremely crowded conditions, and 
no time to give separate phonic and reading les- 
sons. The Aldine method seems to combine the two 
better than any other of which I know.” 


“PICTURES” 


Miss Brown’s primary children looked happily 
expectant. They had cut pictures from discarded 
magazines and books and were about to make a 
game of them. 

On a square of gray cardboard, measuring about 
seven inches, each pupil mounted as many of the 
pictures as could be arranged artistically, being 
The teacher then gave each child ten buttons of va- 
rious bright colors. Passing up and down the aisles 
she called the names of the pictures as she saw 
them on the cards. The child on whose card the 
picture appeared placed a button on it. John had 
seven pictures on his card, all of which the teacher 
called. Therefore, since his pictures all had but- 
tons on them, he arose. This ended the game. 

The teacher now proceeded to question the class 
in the following manner: “John, how many buttons 
have you left?” John answered that he had three 
left. “Who can tell me how many John used?” A 

(Continued on page 87) 








a leaf, flower, etc., it is always a great help to have good natural specimens be- 
fore the class. 


OCTOBER PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


By Annye Allison, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


UT a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette paper in two lengthwise and fold into 
thirds; then fold again down the center, keeping all edges as even as possi- 
In order to get inside the outer edge a short fold should be made, the 
paper clipped, and the points of the scissors inserted in the small opening thus 
Part of the cutting may be done on the central 
fold, and for all minor cuts the paper must be folded, keeping the outer edges 
even. The dotted lines indicate the folds. 
to facilitate the cutting. Always keep the edges even and avoid jagged, splin- 
tered cutting. In giving this for class work, the diagrams should be drawn on 
the blackboard, and the teacher should make several cuttings before the class, 
explaining the method as she works. 
paper and be allowed to make two attempts. 
variety, and individuality should always be encouraged. 


Turn the paper whenever necessary 


Each pupil should have a whole sheet of 
The results often show much 
In conventionalizing 























dren enjoyed the game so much 
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PAPER LANTERN 


BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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Directions for Making 


This lantern is made of construction paper and tissue 

paper. It requires no gluing to sides of top and base. 

Size of lantern, 5x8 inches. Extra flap on fourth side 

for gluing onto first side % inch wide. Top and base of lantern 5x5 inches plus 4% 
inch strip to fold over lantern sides when complete. Hole at base for chain to pass 
through, 1 inch wide. Hole at top and slit to force globe through, 4 inches long. 
Catches on top and bottom of lantern sides pass through slits on cover and base to 
hold all together. Complete lantern and then slip over globe. Two additional lantern 
designs are given at bottom of page. 
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A Constructive Rural Community Program —II 


1. Columbus Day—Potluck supper at the 
schoolhouse. (See programs at end of article.) 

2. Good-time features advertised in advance. 
Effort made to have everybody in district pres- 
ent. Children take invitations home and to 
other resident families. Mothers serve the 
meal. Fathers lead in games. In a few com- 
munities the teacher should begin each game 
but she gets every father into the game as 
soon as possible. If anyone suggests an old- 
time game, play that game if at all desirable. 
Let the parents lead in these things whenever 
that leadership is constructive. 

3. Teacher asks if they would like to come 
again during the year. She suggests Hal- 
loween as the best time for the next party. 

4. Vote taken. If the party has been a suc- 
cess, the vote will be favorable. 

5. The teacher suggests that if the patrons 
are to have a Community League, and wish to 
plan and study good things to do in their dis- 
trict they will need officers and a constitution. 
Would they like to elect a temporary chairman 
so that he or she may appoint committees to 
decide on some of the year’s work? (Teacher 
may have found it best to counsel with leaders 
regarding this election so that members have 
had time to decide who would be the best pre- 
siding officer. Through a sense of courtesy, 
the temporary chairman of rural districts is 
usually elected permanent chairman and he or 
she should therefore be very carefully chosen.) 
The chairman comes to the desk to preside for 
the next few minutes and appoints a secretary 
pro tem. The teacher suggests that if he will 
name three members for a constitution com- 
mittee and three for a program committee, the 
committees could perhaps be ready to report 
at the Halloween party. If the teacher is 
named as a member of either or of both com- 
mittees, she should quietly accept. Otherwise, 
she offers to meet and work with them if they 
wish her to do so. If she has done her work 
well so far they will want her to attend their 
meetings. Meeting adjourns. If business has 
dragged, a brisk “mixer” should be played be- 
fore the crowd disperses. 

6. Teacher suggests to committees that it is 
customary for the chairman to meet with all 
committees whom he has appointed. She gently 
but tactfully insists on this point. The chair- 
man must from the first know every phase of 
the work and let his interest increase by being 
in the work himself. 

7. The committee on the constitution meets. 
Teacher has two or three copies of constitu- 
tions from National Congress of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. She has already de- 
cided what features need to be changed for 
adaptation to local needs. If chairman of the 
committee, (who is always the first named by 
the president or presiding officer,) has not a 
pencil, the teacher should loan her one, but if 
the teacher is asked to write, she does so with- 
out hesitation. Committee chairman should 
read the suggested program, one sentence at a 
time, for necessary making over of the model. 
In every case, the teacher should wait, hint, 
and suggest before offering her opinion. May- 
be one of the committee has a better suggestion 
but is backward in offering it. Take every 
good suggestion without a vote of the com- 
mittee unless there is a difference of opinion 
which would need to be smoothed over. A poor 
suggestion can be bolstered up and made over 
and sometimes the one who made it will hon- 
estly think the finished product is his own. 

8. The program committee meets. Teacher 


has copy of suggested program and asks if the 
people would like to consider an outline for 
the year so that everyone would have plenty of 





BY MAY L. STEWART 


‘time for preparation and the program com- 


mittee would only need to fill in vacancies from 
time to time. The teacher should come to this 
meeting prepared, should know her program, 
know her people, and know her part. All ad- 
vice given in paragraph 7 holds true here and 
is even more necessary. She must put across 
her program but she must make the others do 
the talking and she must make them take the 
leadership. The test of her success is that she 
is silent even in victory. 

She suggests that home and farm and school 
are the chief interests in the district and won- 
ders if it will not be best to emphasize these 
in the programs. She says the children will 
help out but the meetings must belong to the 
parents, asks if they have brought any plan 
with them or have any special outline to sug- 
gest. They will probably have none. She says 
she has worked out a “partial” plan and won- 
ders if they would care to look it over. Then 


.if they like it, they can fill it in and finish 


planning it that evening. As she reads, she 
deliberately omits part of her plan, a topic, a 
song, a game, and writes in the suggestions 
given her. She does not read the names of the 
persons who are to take part, but gets the com- 
mittee to decide with her who will be assigned 
each task. Committee members will make re- 
marks about the ability of certain neighbors. 
The teacher must on no occasion do this, but 
frequently she says: “I wonder if so and so 
couldn’t take this topic,” or “We must give Mr. 
J. something to do now.” Plan on having 
some bees and parties arranged later on in ad- 
dition to regular community meetings. 

9. Teacher makes copies of report of each 
committee and sends them to the chairmen 
ahead of time so that they may practice read- 
ing their reports before the night of the next 
party. 

10. Pupils and teacher plan an informal Hal- 
loween party. The pupils should be allowed 
to decorate for the event and take invitations 
to every home in the district. Stunts and 
games suitable for the occasion should be 
planned. (See outline.) It is not at all neces- 
sary to have a program. Refreshments may be 
planned or the guests take potluck. There 
should be no admittance fee. 

11. Before this meeting every person on the 
program should be interviewed by the com- 
mittee concerning the year’s plans and should 
be persuaded to accept responsibility as out- 
lined. Those who have not been seen preceding 
the party should be interviewed during the 
social periods of the evening. In this way only 
can a whole-hearted, intelligent, favorable vote 
be obtained. 

12. Brief business meeting. Temporary chair- 
man presides. Reports of committees read and 
adopted. Officers elected. Time set for reg- 
ular meetings and for next meeting. If the ad- 
justed or adapted program contains books not 
included in the Loan Library which the teacher 
has obtained, it would be well to plan a public 
social or other means of raising money so that 
the district may own the books used in working 
out the program. Ways and means committee 
appointed by chairman. 

13. Teacher acts as adviser, assistant, ‘and 
leader behind the scenes, suggesting tactfully 
at all times, working to make the program a 
success, and to harmonize all the interests of 
the district, hoping for ultimate success in re- 
constructing the homes and the farms and the 
school of her community. 

14. From left-over numbers, local interests 
and so forth, the teacher guides the making of 
the summer program. 

15. Community invited to attend teachers’ 


institute the following fall. Each community 
also invited to send two voting delegates. 
16. At this institute, it is planned that the 
county superintendent will organize the County 
Federation of Community Leagues and through 
this federation direct the work of the county. 





Columbus Day—October 12 


Pupils act as ushers and assistants to take wraps 
and put away baskets. One pupil reads the pro- 
gram. 

1. Song—“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean”’— 
School. 

2. Columbus and Isabella, Queen of Spain (Dram- 
atization) —Grades 5-8. 

3. Drawing or Freehand Cutting Display of Nina, 

Pinta and Santa Maria—Child dressed as In- 

dian tells about and points to each as he tells 

the story. 

. Story of Columbus—One of Grammar Grades. 

. Sand Table Reproduction—“Shores of Amer- 
ica, Columbus Landing”’—Primary pupil tells 
what it represents. 


of 


6. Poem “Columbus”—7th or 8th Grade Pupil. 

7. Recitation work of a class in history—Pioneer 
Days. 

8. Recitation work of a class in language—Indian 
Stories. 

9. Games—“Simon Says, ‘Thumbs Up!’” ‘“Feath- 
ers.” 


10. Supper and Social Hour. 

11. Business Meeting. 

12. Games—“Do This, Do That!” “Follow the 
Leader.” The game “Follow the Leader” may 
end in a grand march in which the leader (at 
teacher’s whispered suggestion) eventually puts 
on his wraps and the crowd is jovially dis- 
missed. 

SUBSTITUTE NUMBERS 

< we or calculation classes are always popu- 
ar. 

. Spell-down, first of pupils, then possibly of 
parents. ’ 

. Debate—Resolved: That Columbus should be 
called the father of our country. 

. Essay—“Should America Be Called 
bia’?” 

- Dialogue or Concert Poem. 

. Charades made up by pupils. 

- Cooking Demonstration—Girls’ Club. 

. Canning Demonstration—Girls’ Club. 

. Explanation— What Boys’ and Girls’ 
Really Are—Teacher. 


‘Colum- 
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Halloween—October 31 


Teacher divides the work carefully, having each 
child responsible for a definite amount, and quietly 
sees to it that each child does his part. Jack-o’- 
lantern lights. Names of those on program a se- 
cret. 

1. Ghost Walk—Two young folks of the district 
walk into and about the room, mysteriously 
leaving. 

2. Bluebeard enters, dragging his seventh wife by 
the hair. Wife is padded dummy. Child inside 
the padded body of dummy screams. frightfully. 
Bluebeard leaves. (Adult as Bluebeard.) 

3. Jack-o’-Lantern Walk—Children with lighted 
jack-o’-lanterns on their heads walk across 
front of the room on stilts. 

4. Death Dance—Young folks of neighborhood 
waltz or one-step, garbed in sheets, and with 
skulls of animals for heads. Dog howls and 
black cat crosses the room. 

5. Game—“Johnnie Is Dead and We Buried Him 
Here.” (See books listed in September.) 
Concert Recitation—“Burial of Moses,” with 
suitable dramatic action. 

7. Business Meeting. 

8. Supper. 

9. Games—“Brownies and Fairies”—(hildren. 


SUBSTITUTE NUMBERS 
If district is superstitious or opposed to dancing, 
leave out all undesired numbers. 


1. Dramatization—“Adam Eats the Apple.” 
(Continued on page 89) 
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OCTOBER POSTER CALENDAR 


Let the background be yellow. Cut the boy from dark brown or black, the cat from black, 
and make the pumpkin orange with light yellow eyes, nose and mouth. 
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Entertainment for October Programs 


A Fire Prevention Play 
By Mrs. J. G. Fearing 


Fire Prevention Day—October 9. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Thousands of school chil- 
dren throughout northeastern North Carolina 
are going to know a lot more about fire hazards 
and fire prevention than their parents knew, 
and out of their knowledge they are going to 
reduce the terrible fire loss in that state. One 
of the pictures given here shows the author, 
Mrs. Fearing, instructing a couple of intenscly 
interested youngsters in this play, designed to 











teach the horrors of fire. Mrs. Fearing is Dis- 


trict Director of Safety Education in North 
Carolina. The material used in this play and 
the incorporated program is included in a 


pamphlet entitled “Suggested Programs for 
the North Carolina Safety Leagues,’ issued by 


the North Carolina Insurance Department at 
Raleigh. 

Fire Prevention Day is observed October 9, in 
remembrance of the fact that on that date in 
1871, occurred the great Chicago fire which des- 
troyed the heart of the city. 


Scene: A schoolroom. (Enter boy 
or girl, dressed in school clothes.) 

Boy (speaking as he drags his books 
in, throws them down on the desk, and 
drops into seat)—Doggone! this is 
another one of those fire prevention 
days. I hate them! Teacher says a 
whole lot about gasoline and matches, 
and I can’t see anything to it myself. 
I haven’t prepared that debate, either. 
Oh!—Who comes here? 

(Enter Fire, a child dressed in blaz- 
ing red costume with devil’s horns and 
anything to make him look all the 
more horribie and fiery, speaking 
slowly, distinctly, and mysteriously.) 

Fire—I am more powerful than the 
combined armies of the world. I have 
destroyed more men than all the wars 
of the world. I am more deadly than 
bullets, and I have wrecked more 
homes than the mightiest of siege guns. 

I steal, in the United States alone, 
over $300,000,000 each year. I spare 
no one, and I find my victims among 
the rich and poor alike; the young and 
old; the strong and weak; widows and 
orphans know me. 

I loom up to such proportions that I 
cast my shadow over every field of 
labor, from the turning of the grind- 
stone to the moving of every railroad 
train. 

I massacre thousands upon thou- 
sands of wage-earners in a year. I 
lurk in unseen places, and do most of 
my work silently. You are warned 
against me, but you heed not. 

I am relentless. I am everywhere— 











Mrs. Fearing coaching the young actors 

















in the house, on the streets, in the fac- 
tory, at railroad crossings, and on the 
sea. 


I AM FIRE! 


Boy (frightened, but seeming to un- 
derstand)—Great goodness! I never 
once stopped before to think how hor- 
rible fire is. Believe I do remember 
hearing teacher say something about 
fire destroying more men than all the 
wars in the world. That’s awful! I 
will listen carefully to-day to the en- 
tire program, and see if I can learn 
some causes for fires, and how to pre- 
vent them, 





(Bell rings—all children assemble; 
one, dressed as teacher, takes the desk, 
calls the roll and presents the program 
for the morning. To make more in- 
teresting, have funny names on roll.) 

Sonc—“America.” 

(Johnnie and Susie pass out quizzes 
on fire prevention day, and a respon- 
sive reading follows.) 


Quiz ON FIRE PREVENTION 


In the thousands of schoolrooms al- 
ready making use of the manual en- 
titled “Safeguarding the Home 
Against Fire,” it will be particularly 


easy to conduct this quiz, but there 
should be no difficulty in any case. 

Let the teacher divide the pupils in- 
to two sections and line them up on op- 
posite sides of the room, as in the case 
of spell-downs, in order to introduce 
the spirit of competition. Then let the 
following questions be asked alter- 
nately of the two rows beginning at 
the head and going to the foot, the 
understanding being that any pupil 
who fails to answer correctly shall 
either go to the foot of the row, if 
there are not many pupils, or shall go 
to his seat, if the classroom is large. 
This should result in a spirited contest 
and emphasize the lessons of fire pre- 
vention. The questions and answers 
should be studied in advance. 


1. (Q) Why do we observe Fire Pre- 
vention Day? 
(A) To teach the importance of 
protecting life and property from 
fire and to show how it may be 
done. 

2. (Q) What is the chief cause of 
fire destruction? 
(A) The careless habits of the 
public. 

8. (Q) What is the best way to over- 
come public carelessness? 
(A) By cultivating habits of care- 
fulness in the boys and girls. 

4. (Q) What is the safest way to 
keep ashes? 
(A) In a metal can; they should 
never be put into a wooden barrel 
or box. 

5. (Q) Where 
kept? 
(A) In covered boxes, away from 
heat and out of reach of children. 

6. (Q) How’ should matches’ be 
struck? 
(A) Always AWAY from one. 

7. (Q) What is the most important 
rule with matches? 
(A) Never throw one away until 
the last spark is out. 

8. (Q) What are two qualities of a 
safe oil lamp? 
(A) That it have a broad, heavy 
base, and that the wick fit snugly. 

9. (Q) What is the most important 
rule with an _ open-flame gas 
burner? 
(A) That ‘it be surrounded by a 


globe. 

10. (Q) What are the three safety 
rules in placing a stove? 
(A) That it be well separted from 


should matches’ be 
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the nearest woodwork; that the 
nearest woodwork be protected by 
a covering of asbestos, sheet iron, 
or tin, and that the floor beneath 
the ashpit be protected by metal. 

11. (Q) What is the danger point in 
heating a stove? 

(A) The stove must never be al- 
lowed to become red hot. 

12. (Q) What is the best way to dis- 
pose of dead leaves? 

(A) They should not be burned, 
but buried, for then they will de- 
cay and enrich the soil. 

13. (Q) What is the most important 

fire rule for campers? 

(A) Never to leave the fire until 

positive that the last spark is out. 

(Q) Why should gasolene never 

be used for cleaning? 

(A) Because its fumes when mix- 

ed with air are more explosive 

than dynamite and it costs the 
lives of many people. 

15. (Q) Why is it important to clean 
up basements? 

(A) Because it is the nature of 
fire to burn upward. 

16. (Q) What is the first thing to do 
when you smell leaking gas? 

(A) Open the doors and windows. 

17. (Q) What is the second thing to 
do when you smell leaking gas? 
(A) Find the leak with an electric 
flashlight or by the sense of smell, 
but never by means of a match or 
open flame of any kind. 

18. (Q) What is the most important 
rule in using electric irons? 

(A) Never to leave them without 
disconnecting the wire at the 
socket. 

19. (Q) What personal habit is the 

most dangerous in the matter of 
fire? 
(A) Smoking; the careless smok- 
ers every year cause the loss of 
millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty and many lives. 

20. (Q) What 1s the safety rule with 
articles made from celluloid? 

(A) Keep them away from fires 
and from great heat. 

21. (Q) When are Christmas trees 
dangerous? 

(A) When they are trimmed with 
lighted candles and inflammable 
decorations. 

22. (Q) What is the most important 
rule in fighting fire? 

(A) Quick action; the fire must 
be put out before it has begun to 
spread. 


(Ten minutes’ discussion of quiz. 
Children give incidents in their own 
experience to back up quiz.) 

Sonc—“Patriotic Fire Prevention 
Day Anthem.” 


PATRIOTIC FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
ANTHEM 


i ed “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
ie.” 
I 


Long ago our fathers fought that they 
might make this country free 
And our brave boys under Pershing 
have been fighting o’er the sea, 

But still there’s work for every one— 
there’s work for you and me; 

So we must carry on. 

Chorus— 


We will serve this land that bore us 
In the years which lie before us, 
Let us pledge ourselves in chorus 
This Fire Prevention Day. 


II 


Though we ourselves may never have 
to fight with shot and shell, 

Though we may never have to die our 
country’s foes to quell, 

There’s a service true that each can 
give—the young and old as well 

That we may carry on. 


III 
The fire which is our servant may be- 
come our master, too, 
And to guard against this danger 
there is much that we can do; 
For if we watch our careless ways— 


14 


Chorus— 





and this means ME and YOU 
We'll help to carry on. 


IV 


We all can help protect and keep our 
well loved native land 

From destructive forces which we find 
are ranged on every hand; 

For success of Fire Prevention we wi!l 
daily take our stand, 

And thus we’ll carry on. 


Chorus— 


Chorus— 


DeBATE—Resolved, That dangers of 
fire are greater in the home than in 
the school. 


Po—EM—“Our Safety League.” 


Our SAFETY LEAGUE 


At school we have a Safety League 
That tells us how to keep 

From having fires and accidents 
And hurts, to make us weak. 


a Friday morn we have SOME 
un! 
For teacher tells us then 
About all sorts of diff’rent things 
Folks should not do again. 


We’ll never touch electric lights 
With hands the least bit wet, 

For we don’t want an awful shock— 
We don’t a bit, you bet! 


Some people leave their broken glass 
Just lying all around, 

And rusty nails and old tin cans 
All scattered on the ground. 


But we have heard about the boy 
Who stepped upon a nail, 

And how the lockjaw took him off— 
It was a sad, sad tale! 


Poor Johnny was a careless kid; 
He lit some gasoline, 

And all of him that they could find 
Lies ’neath the grass so green. 


And there was little Sally Mae 
Who skated in the street 

Until a motor-truck one day 
She suddenly did meet. 


Young Tommie had no fear of guns; 
He used to try them all, 

What happened when he looked in one 
Is painful to recall. 


Now, all you thoughtless ones, take 
care! 
Or you will meet your fate; 
Then all our Safety League can do 
For you will be too late! 
—Ralph Pool. 


(Exit all characters except original 
Boy.) 

Boy (rubbing eyes)—Well, wasn’t I 
a little fool! I never really knew what 
a terrible thing fire is until to-day. 
I will certainly try to do at least one 
good turn for Safety every day. 





After School 
By Daisy M. Moore 


A wild rush for dinner buckets, 
For bonnet and cap we troop; 
Then forth from the small red school- 
ouse 
With many a joyful whoop! 


Heedlessly striding through dusty 
Weeds whose seed-pods stick, 

And masses of leaves red and golden— 
Forward at double quick! 


Upstairs to change new school clothes 
For those that look more worn; 
Then we’re off to the barn like a whirl- 


wind 
To help Father bring in the corn. 


Into the high-boarded wagon, 
Bumpety-bumpety-bang! 

Off to the hillside cornfield, 
Clumpety-clumpety-clang! 


Out through the scented orchard 
And up the winding road, 

Where spreading limbs are bending 
Beneath their crimson load. 





Behold, spread out before us 
In long and narrow tiers, 

Far to that glorious thicket, 
Great heaps of golden ears! 


Out tumble boys with baskets, 
Each working with a will 

To heap the many bushels 
The wagon-bed to fill. 


The early darkness is on us 
Before we get back with our load, 
But the faithful horses carefully 
Follow the familiar road. 


Close by the half-filled corncrib 
The horses are stopped and un- 
hooked, 
Then ho, for the lamp-lighted kitchen— 
For Mother has supper cooked! 


My Jack-o’-Lantern 
By Hilda Rose Stice 


My jack-o’-lantern’s sitting there 
Upon our front yard gate; 

My daddy put it up for me 
And then told me to wait 


While he went back into the house 
To get the other one. 

It’ll surely scare a lot of folks, 
And my! won’t that be fun! 


Why doesn’t Daddy hurry back? 
I’m lonesome way out here. 
And I don’t really like to have 
That jack-o’-lantern near, 


I know we cut those eyes and mouth, 
And from the pantry shelf 

We got that candle, but oh dear, 
I’m ’fraid of it myself! 


October 
By Pauline More Wetzel 


O is the Oak—where the _ blackbirds 
now flock. 

C is the Corn—as it stands in the 
shock. 

T for the Toil—which the harvest re- 


pays. 

O for Outdoors—where we spend pre- 
cious days. 

B for the Brownies—who dance Hal- 
loween. 

E for the Elves—which I’ve never 
seen. 

R is for Ripe and for Rain and for 


Rest. 
Oh, with what Richness October is 
blest! 


The Yellow Leaves 


The yellow leaves are falling; 
They flutter on the breeze; 

And tenderly are calling, 
“Good-bye, good-bye, dear trees! 


The yellow leaves are falling, 
They tumble from on high, 

And turn to murmur softly: 
“Good-bye, good-bye, dear sky!” 


The yellow leaves are falling; 
They scatter one by one; 

And turn again to whisper: 
“Good-bye, good-bye, dear sun!” 


The yellow leaves have fallen; 
All seared and dead they lie; 

The brown earth holds them closely. 
“Good-bye, dear leaves, good-bye! 


Their Surprise 


We wanted jack-o’-lanterns 

For a Halloween surprise, 

So Grandpa carved the pumpkins 
And cut the mouth and eyes, 

And then he nailed each on a pole. 
They looked so strange and tall! 


We planned to startle everyone, 
But Papa most of all. 
Dick stood them at the window. 
A wondrous sight they made! 
But—somehow it wasn’t Papa 
Who seemed the most afraid! 

—E. A. F. in Youth’s Companion. 





Wonderings 
By Leonora Sill Ashton 


The autumn leaves are red and gold 
As they come floating down, 

But when they lie upon the walk 
They turn a dull, dark brown. 


I wonder why it is, don’t you? 
That this thing should be so. 

And then I wonder more and more 
Where do the colors go? 


I wonder do they fly away 
Like butterflies and bees— 
And yet I never see them move 
Above the woods and trees. 


I guess when all is dark around 
And no one here to care 

The colors all go up to heaven 
To help the sunset there, 


Jolly Halloween 
(Tune: “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.”) 
By Clara Emogene Bowen 


I 


When the frosty days are here, 

In the autumn of the year, 

And the woods are golden brown in 
stead of green, 

Then we hear the goblins say, 

“Time to have our holiday, 


Time to celebrate the jolly Hal- 
loween.” 
Chorus— 
Hark! hark! hark! the ghosts are 
coming! 


Hear their tap, tap at the door! 

We shall see them all to-night, 

We shall see each dancing sprite, 

Fairies, gnomes and goblins all, and 
many more. 


II 


If you listen you will hear 

Piping notes so loud and clear, 

But you must be careful that you are 
not seen, 

For no fairy band will play, 

If a mortal’s in their way, 

So just watch and listen on this Hal- 
loween. 

Chorus— 


III 


See the red and golden light, 

See the jack-o’-lanterns bright, 

Do you wonder what so many strange 
things mean? 

Listen now, oh listen well, 

And the secret we will tell— 

It’s because to-night is jolly Hal- 
loween. 

Chorus— 


October 
By Clara Kendrick Blaisdell 


Gray and crimson, green and yellow 
And golden brown, 

Leaves of every form and color, 
Tumbling down. 


Skies are deepening into azure, 
Charming blue— 

Purest air makes life a pleasure, 
Tis living true. 


Birds their evening songs are trilling, 
Chirping low; 

Seeds from out their pods are spilling, 
Flowers will grow. 


Clouds are flying in the distance, 
Scurrying low. 

Light and shadow show resistance, 
Tis sunset glow. 


While we stand and gaze and listen 
To nature’s voice, 
For very joy our tears will glisten 
And we rejoice. 
Because the earth so shines with 
beauty 
On every hand, 
We hasten home to love and duty, 
A happy band. 
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The Harvest Queen’s Ball 


By Mamie Thomson Johnson 


A Pageant for Children in Primary and In- 
termediate Grades. 


SYNOPSIS 
Act I. In the Good Old Summer Time 
Scene I. Sunshine and Shadow at Play. 


Scene II. Arrival of Pages from Harvest Queen. 
Scene III. Arrival of the Sunshine Queen. 
Scene IV. Arrival of the Garden Queen, 

The Corn Dance. 

The Pumpkin Song. 

The Weeds and Worms are Van- 

quished, 

Scene V. Arrival of the Field Queen. 

The Clover Song. 

The Grasshopper Dance. 

The Daisy Chain. 


Scene VI. The Orchard Queen. 

The Fruit Offering. 
Scene VII. The Woodland Queen. 

Goldenrod and Asters. 

Drifting Leaves, 

Act II, The Harvest Festival 

Scene I. The Arrival of the Harvest Queen. 
Scene II, Pageant of the Fall. 


CAST AND COSTUMES 


6 or more Sunshine Fairies (girls). 
yellow and orange draperies. 
Shadow Fairies (girls), Flowing black and 
purple draperies. 

Pages (boys). Dressed as pages, carrying 
horns, fifes, drums, etc. 

Sunshine Queen. Flowing garment of yellow 
and orange. 

Garden Queen. Dark green dress, decorated 
with cut-out pictures of vegetables. 

Corn Fairies (girls). Dressed as in adver- 
tisements of Karo syrup. 

Pumpkins (boys). Flat green caps. Large 
orange sacks covering arms and trunk, and 
stuffed out to represent pumpkins. 
10 (or less) Weeds and Worms (boys). Weeds 
dressed in light and dark green. Worms wear 
long green sacks completely covering body. 
(or less) Children with Hoes. (These may 
take other parts in pageant.) 

Field Queen. Dressed in brown and yellow 
gown. Hair flowing and bound with green 
ribbon, 


Flowing 


a 


oo .°OolUh! 


oO 


Clover Children, Small children wearing 
dark red dresses and clover leaf hats. 

or 8 Grasshoppers (boys). Short green 
jackets with swallow tails; long green trous- 
ers. Tight fitting green hoods with long 
antennae. Large brown goggles or glasses. 
or 8 for Daisy Chain (girls). White dresses 


a 


with yellow sashes. 

Orchard Queen. Brown dress decorated with 
cut-out pictures of apples, grapes, pears, etc. 
Fruit Bearers (girls and boys). Dressed in 
dark colors, bearing baskets of orchard fruits. 
Woodland Queen. Green and brown dress 
decorated with autumn leaves. 
Goldenrod and Asters (girls). 
blue and purple. 

or 10 Drifting Leaves (girls). Dressed in 
brown or dark green dresses decorated with 
bright-colored autumn leaves. 

Harvest Queen. Dressed in simple white 
costume, wearing garlands of flowers. 


Act 5 
In the Good Old Summer Time 
ScENE I 

SUNSHINE AND SHADOW AT PLAY 

Curtain rises on lawn or woodland 
scene. Sunshine and Shadow Fairies 
dance onto the stage. Taking hold of 
hands they dance in a circle to the 
tune of “Till We Meet Again” (pub- 
lished by Jerome H. Remick and Co.). 
After circling once or twice they sing, 
skipping and waltzing to the music. 

a 
In the woods where the sunshine and 
shadow 

Together dance over the trees; 
Over hillside and dell, 
Or the white lily bell, | 
We are flitting about with the breeze. 

Chorus— 
Sunbeams play about upon the green, 
Shadows dance and frolic in between, 
Ferns and moss and violets blue 
Vie to keep fresh pearls of dew, 
While brooks are babbling on so 

merrily : 
Birds are singing tender melodies, 
While sun and shadow grace the scene 
On the woodland green. 


S. 
Let us dance with the sunshine and 


Dresses of 


oae- Of & & 


i 


shadow 
While youth gaily squanders the hours, 
In the deep forest dell, 
Sweetest fairy dreams tell 
Of the birds and the bees and the 
flowers. Chorus— 


(Throughout the first and second 
verses keep step in graceful waltz 
rhythm about the circle. At the first 


line of the chorus all glide gracefully 
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to the right. Second line—Shadows 


waltz about partner to the right. 
Third line—All glide to the left. 
Fourth line—All glide to right. 


Fifth line—Outward face, hands high 
above head, waltz around circle to left. 
Sixth line—Waltz. to right. Seventh 
line—Face inside of circle and glide for 
last two measures of chorus.) 


ScENE II 
ARRIVAL OF PAGES FROM HARVEST 
QUEEN 

At the first sound of martial music 
the Fairies fall back to right of stage. 
Enter Pages from the left. Any form 
of drill exercises in which Pages 
march, countermarch, etc., will be suit- 
able. At close of such drill, Pages 
form in line near front of stage. 
Page Leader (stepping forward to ad- 

dress Fairies)— 
I am come from the Queen of the 
Harvest, 
To bid you attend her ball. 


Thou Fairies of Sunshine and 
Shadow, 
We bid you, come one, and come all, 
Go gather rich gifts from the 
autumn, 


To lay at the Harvest Queen’s feet, 

Thou Fairies of Sunshine and 
Shadow, 

Thy recompense shall be sweet. 


For autumn has bountiful treasures, 
To comfort and cheer and bless, 
And robes the fair Queen of the 


Harvest 
In gorgeously beautiful dress. 
Then welcome, thou _ blithesome 


Fairies, 
To the Harvest Queen’s autumn ball, 
And come thou with rarest treas- 


ures, 
When the autumn breezes call. 
Leader of the Fairies (stepping for- 
ward)—We thank thee, kind pages, 
for bringing to us the invitation from 
the Harvest Queen. It is even as you 
say, the autumn queen should receive 
nothing but the choicest of gifts. It is 
ours to give and hers to cheer and to 
bless. (Turning to Fairies)— 
And thou, sweetest friends of the 
summer, 
Away to the Sunshine Queen, 
Go ask her to come to the Fairies, 
That frolic about on the green, 
(Exit all.) 


ScENE III 
ARRIVAL OF THE SUNSHINE QUEEN 


The Queen is attended by the Sun- 
shine and Shadow Fairies carrying 
garlands and streamers of tinsel. She 
is given a place near the center of the 
stage where a throne has been ar- 
ranged. It should be covered with yel- 
low and orange cloth and decorated 
with bright strands and garlands of 
tinsel. The whole stage should be dec- 
orated in a similar manner. 

The Sunshine Queen (sings to the 
air, “When Irish Eyes are Smiling,” 
published by M. Witmark & Sons.) 

1. 
Through the long summer hours 
when the birds and the flowers 
Seek to hide them in a cool wood- 
land dell, 
When the soft autumn breeze gently 
blows through the trees, 
And when lovers their 
stories tell, 

When the laughter of children with 

the songs of the lark 
Mingle happily all the day long, 
Ah, ’tis then that the Queen of the 
Sunshine is seen, 

As she sang her sweetest song. 
(All join in the chorus, dancing and 
flitting about to the music.) 

Like sunshine of the summer, 

In the woodland on the green, 

Bringing health and wealth and 

gladness 
Is our gracious Sunshine Queen. 
Like shadows on the meadow 
Where the pools are cool and deep, 

Comes the welcome Queen of Shad- 

ows, 


sweet 





Bringing dreams and peaceful 
sleep. 
2. 


When the Queen of the Harvest to 
the Fairies doth call 
For their gifts and their treasures 
so rare, 
They come tripping along with their 
laughter and song, 
Chasing off pain and sorrow and 
care. 
Then the Queens of the garden, the 
field and the woods, 
And the meadows and pastures so 


green, 
Lavish all of their store, bringing 
still more and more, 
For the bountiful Harvest Queen. 
Chorus— 


Queen—All hail, the Queen of the 
Garden arrives. 


SCENE IV 
ARRIVAL OF THE GARDEN QUEEN 


(Fairies fall back, making room for 
Garden Queen and her attendants. 
The Garden Queen takes her place at 
the right of Sunshine Queen. The at- 
tendants — Pumpkins, Weeds and 
Worms, etc., group themselves about 
stage.) 
THE CorRN DANCE. (Opportunity is 
here given for a group of sxsthetic 
dances. Girls should be graceful, 
lithe and active.) 
THE PuMPKIN Sone. (Pumpkin 
boys step forward, rubbing their 
round, fat stomachs and keeping time 
to music with awkward, stiff steps. 
Air, “Miller of the Dee,” in The Gold- 
en Book of Favorite Songs.) 
A pumpkin in the garden grew, 
Upon a long, green vine, 

It soaked in sun and drank in dew 
Till it was big and fine, 

And then it grew and grew and 


grew, 
Till it was like to bust. 

Then cook, she took it, dearie me, 
And put it in a crust. 


And then she put in eggs and milk 
And such a lot of stuff, : 
And beat it up as fine as silk, 
And handled it quite rough. 
She put it in the oven hot, 
Till it was like to die, 
And when she took it out it was 
A great big pumpkin pie. 
(Pumpkins turn and run to back of 
stage where they sit cross-legged be- 
fore the Queen. The Weeds and Worms 
now come rollicking forward. They 
tumble about upon the stage, build 
pyramids, play hop scotch, leap frog, 
etc., and go through all sorts of antics. 
A shout is heard off left of stage. Chil- 
dren with Hoes come rushing in. They 
begin to hoe, drag and pull weeds and 
worms off the stage. When the last 
enemy is driven off, they come together 
and shout in unison)— 
Who are, 
Who are, 
Who are we? 
Workers in the garden, 
Don’t you see? 
(Exit Children with Hoes.) 


SCENE V 
ARRIVAL OF THE FIELD QUEEN 


The Field Queen and her attendants 
enter stage. The Queen takes her place 
at the left of the Sunshine Queen. 
Grasshoppers and Daisies group 
themselves about stage. 

CLoverR Sonc. (For very small 
children. Air, “How Can I Leave 
Thee,” in The Golden Book of Favorite 


Songs.) 


Sweet clover blossoms 
Grow in the meadows fair; 
Bluebirds and _ butterflies 
Play with them there; 
Dear little lambs at play 
Frolic the livelong day 
With clover blossoms fair 
Growing out there. 


(Sway gently to music.) 
When evening breezes blow, 
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Down in the meadow deep, 

Sweet clover blossoms go 

Fast, fast asleep. 
(Heads placed to one side in clasped 
hands, fast asleep. 

But when the morning light 

Steals over meadows bright, 

Sweet clover blossoms wise 

Open their eyes. 
(Heads up, eyes open, scamper off 
stage.) ; 

THE GRASSHOPPER DANCE. (Gruss- 
hoppers come running to front of stuge 
to air, “Over There.” Arms should be 
placed on hips and pushed backward.) 
First line—Run around in circle, lift- 

ing knees as high as possible. 
Second line—Hippety hop. 

Third line—Hop on right foot. 

Fourth line—Hop on left foot. 

Fifth line—Run around as in first line, 

Sixth line—Hippety hop. 

Seventh line—Turn somersaults and 
handsprings. 

Chorus— 

First phrase—Run forward and hop to 
music. 

Second phrase—Repeat. 

Third phrase—Turn handsprings to 
music. 

Fourth phrase—Walk on hands, feet 
in air. 

Fifth phrase—Repeat. 

Sixth phrase—Walk 
knees high. 

Seventh phrase — Repeat, 
backward. 

Eighth phrase—Run around in circle. 

Ninth phrase—Form two rows, still 
keeping step to music. 

Tenth phrase—Two Grasshoppers or 
more turn cartwheel. 

(Repeat.) 

The effectiveness of this exercise will 
depend upon the rhythm, precision and 
unison with which it is carried out. 

THE Daisy CHAIN. (Daisies come 
to front of stage. Each girl carries a 
yard chain of paper daisies. A dance 
similar to a scarf dance may be im- 
provised, or a simple drill and march 
may be substituted.) 


ScENE VI 
THE ORCHARD QUEEN 
The Orchard Queen with her at- 
tendants enters stage. The Queen 
takes her place near the Field Queen. 
Fruit Bearers step to front of stage. 
First child (carrying apples)— 
The ripe, rosy apples from the 
orchard I bring, 
A gift of the autumn for Harvest’s 
fair queen. 
Second child (carrying grapes)— 
Luscious grapes of deep purple from 
vintages rare, 
I bring for the Queen of the Har- 
vest so fair. 
Third child (with peaches)— 
— sweet, with cheeks of yel- 
ow, 
Peaches ripe and fresh and wellow. 
Fourth child (with pears) — 
Golden pears, both toothsome and 
sweet, 
Fair Queen of Harvest, I place at 
thy feet. 


stiffly, lifting 


walking 


ScENE VII 
THE WOODLAND QUEEN 


Woodland Queen enters stage with 
her attendants. She takes her place 
beside the Garden Queen. Goldeniod, 
Asters, and Drifting Leaves skip to 
front of stage, form in line, and do a 
serpentine march, winding and un- 
winding in a blazing mass of color. | 
desired, the Leaves may engage 1 4 
graceful dance at close of march. 


Act II 
The Harvest Festival 


After a suitable musical introduc- 
tion, the occupants of stage fall back 
to make room for the Harvest Queen. 
She enters from left of stage.and takes 
place upon throne prepared for her. 
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All sing (Air, “The Lorely,” page 33, 


The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs)— 
Thrice welcome, thou Queen of the 
Harvest, 


Thou beautiful Queen of the fall. 
Thy subjects are joyously waiting 
The autumn harvest ball. 





Jack—There! They’re 
knew I could scare them away! 

Jill—But maybe they’ll come back 
again! Let’s hide! 

(They crouch down together behind 
some object on the stage. Enter four 
witches. Black dresses reaching to 
floor; peaked hats with wide brims; 


Jack-o’-lantern 4—Let’s scare them! 
They deserve to be punished! 

All four together—All right! 
goes! 

(They come stooping forward and 
sidle toward Jack and Jill, making 
queer noises.) 

Jill (dropping pail and flinging up 


Here 














There’s flowerets in the woodland, hands)—Oh, Jack, Jack! See! See| riding on broomsticks.) 
There’s fruit in orchard green, there! Witch No. 1—This must be the 
place! (Peers around.) 
DIAGRAM OF STAGE FOR PAGEANT OF FALL Witch No. 2 (Peering around)—But 
there are no children here! 
——* Witch No. 3—I heard them just a 
Sunshine Pages Shadows minute ago. 
Corn Weeds and Worms Children with Hoes Pumpkins Witch No. 4—Yes, and they were 
: quarreling like two black cats! 
wn Clover Grasshoppers Fruit Shibites (Cackling laugh.) 
Goldenrod Asters Leaves Witch No. 1—We must find them! 
Witch No. 2—Yes, they’d make 
There’s gifts from the Meadow] Jack—Oh, my! What is it! What splendid witches! 
Fairies, is it! Witch No. 3—You’re right, for 
And gifts from the Garden Queen. (Jack-o'-lanterns sidle closer. Jack witches always quarrel! 


The Sunbeams shall show forth thy 
beauty, 

As fair as an autumn morn; 

The summer shall shower rich bless- 
in 

ve out her bounteous horn. 

And joy and mirth and gladness 

Thy pathway shall attend. 

Thou shalt know naught of sadness, 

For thou art autumn’s friend. 


(During the last line the groups 
about the stage begin to break up and 
pass off to right and left. As soon as 
stage is cleared the pageant of the fall 
begins. The groups fall into place 
according to the order in which they 
performed their respective parts. 
They should then pass across stage in 
march time, reassembling if desired, 
after all have passed in review for the 
final tableau. Colored tableau fire 
may be used to give proper effect and 
the accompanying stage diagram may 
be found suitable for the placing of 
groups. Each row should stand on a 
narrow platform six or eight inches 
higher than the one below.) 





A Halloween Playlet 


By Pearl S. Kelley 
For Children of Grades I, II, or III. 


CHARACTERS 
JACK AND JILL 
4 WITCHES 4 BROWNIES 
4 Spooks 4 JACK-0’-LANTERNS 


(Enter Jack and Jill carrying pail 
between them. Quaint costumes of 
Kate Greenaway style. Jack is limp- 
ing, rubbing his head, sobbing.) 

Jack (peevishly)— You’re always 
falling down! I wish I’d gone after 
the water alone! 

Jill—Aw, you couldn’t carry it 
alone! you know you couldn’t! 

Jack—I could too! Just see how I 
skinned my knee, all on account of 
your carelessness and awkwardness! 

(Stops, puts pail down, pulls up 
trousers at knee to show skinned 
place.) 

Jill (testily)—Well, I couldn’t help 
falling down, could I? J didn’t make 
you skin your knee! You did that 
yourself! 

_Jack—No such thing! 
right on top of me! 

Jill (hotly) —Yovu’re a hateful, hate- 


You fell 


ful boy! I don’t love you any more 
at all! 
(Enter Jack-o'-lanterns, slipping 


softly along and talking to each other 
im low tones.) 

Jack-o’-lantern 1—Just hear that 
brother and sister quarrel! 

(Jill makes a face.) 

Jack-o’-lantern 2—See her make a 

face at him! 
(Jack sticks out tongue.) 

Jack- o’-lantern 83—See him stick out 
his tongue! 








flings protecting arms around Jill.) 
Jill (clinging to Jack)—Oh, Jack, 
Jack! Don’t let them get me! 
Jack—Don’t be scared, little sister! 
I won’t let them hurt you! 


Witch No. 4—And they’d know how! 
(They have been hunting about, and 
at this point discover the children.) 
Witch No. 1—Hi! Here they are! 
Witch No. 2—Come here, you little 





gone! I[' 










































































(Jack-o’-lanterns back off stage, | rascals! 
very slowly, still making queer Witch No. 8—Climb up on my 
noises.) broomstick, little lady! 
THE GOBLIN MAN 
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ams 
run a-way,‘But oh, my child if you are bad,!Lookout! JLook out! 
al - ways found, So 7now I’ve warned you children, oh, 1Look ~ ! 4Look out! 


Morioxs.—1. Jump back startled. 2. With right forefinger point over left shoulder, 3. Nod head 
slowly. 4. Raise right forefinger asif listening. 5. Creep forward on toes, hands extended as if about to 
actatch. 6. Turn head and look over shoulder. 7. Nod Sead and shake forefinger 


Witch No. 4—And here’s a witch’s 
dress for you, my fine young man! 
(Throws it around him.) Come on! 


(Children scream and try to get 
away, but witches overpower them, 
and start away with them. Enter 


spooks wearing white masks and long 
white sheets. They moan, roll heads, 
bow bodies up and down, groan, and 
otherwise disport themselves in true 
spook fashion, as they advance toward 
the witches.) 

Witch No. 
(Screams.) 

Witch No. 2—Oh, sisters, what are 
these? (Backs away in fear.) 

Witch No, 3—Run, sisters! 
Run! 

(All four witches drop children and 
run screaming off the stage. Spooks 
back off the stage, still moaning, weep- 
| ing, and bowing in grief. Jack and 
| Jill are left crouching and clinging 
and weeping together on the floor. 
Enter Brownies—dressed in regula- 
tion brownie costume—crouching and 
creeping in, finger to lips and hushing 
each other.) 

Brownie No. 1 (in half whisper)— 
I heard a child in distress! 

Brownie No, 2—It sounded like a lit- 
tle girl crying! 

Brownie No. 3—A child in trouble? 
Lead me to her! 

Brownie No. 4—Here they 
brothers! They need our help! 

(Brownies run up to Jack and Jill; 
put their arms about them; pat them 
on back or shoulder, ete., as Jack and 
Jill weep.) 

Brownie No. 1—There, there! 

Brownie No. 2—Don’t ery! 

Brownie No. 3—Tell us what’s the 
matter! 

Brownie No. 4—Are you lost? 

Jill—I_ wa-ant m-my m-mother! 
Boo-hoo-hoo! 

Jack (sobbing)—We’re afraid to go 
home for fear the witches will get us! 

Brownie No, 1—Don’t be afraid! 
We'll take care of you, Jack! 

_ Brownie No, 2—Yes, we'll take you 
right home to your mother, Jill! 

(Jack and Jill beginning to mix 
smiles and laughter with their sobs, 
are led off the stage by the Brownies.) 


1—Oh, look, look! 


Run! 





are, 





Looking Forward 
By Mary Louise Hemphill 


Now is the time for boys like me to 
think of possibilities; 

Or, maybe I can safely say, of future 
probabilities! 

So many jobs we boys can choose 
when we’ve grown into men— 

’Tis better far to pick one now, so 
we'll be ready then. 


The fellow who'll be President in nine- 
teen-fifty-two 

Is someone who’s a schoolboy now, in 
nineteen-twenty-two. 

If anyone knows reason why that boy 
should not be J, 

Speak now, or ever hold your peace— 
because I mean to try! 


Enter a small Girl who recites 
“THe LAst Worp.” 


’Tis a woman’s delight to have the last 
word; 

So, please, may I answer the speech 
we’ve just heard? 

If this boy ever reaches the President’s 
chair, 

He may find that some girl has beaten 
him there! 


He’s welcome to try—but we’re all 
trying, too; 

We also look forward, our future to 
view. 

The ladies can vote now, I’d have you 
recall— 

And “fifty-two’s” ruler may be no boy 





at all! 
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Lost Treasures 
An Indian Play for Columbus Day. 


By Mary C. Billings 


CHARACTERS: 
Columbus, discoveror of America. 
Hek-u-me-see, an Indian boy. 
Inca-ho-te, his sister. 
No-ro-bel, another Indian boy. 
Karo-fe, No-ro-bel’s sister. 
Other Indian children, girls and 
boys. 
SCENERY: 
A group of evergreen trees, in one 
corner of the stage, and an Indian 


wigwam near. Stage entrance 
should be behind the evergreens. 
COSTUMES: 


The Indian children may wear 
blankets or Indian suits. Each of 
the boys may fasten a long feather 
to his head, and the girls may wear 
beaded bands about their foreheads. 
Columbus should _ wear_ knee 
breeches, a bright-colored cloak or 
wrap, and a close fitting three-cor- 
nered cap, such as he is shown wear- 
ing in many pictures. 


SCENE I 


(Hek-u-me-see creeps silently from 
evergreens and beckons at the wigwam 
door. No-ro-bel slips out and joins 
him. They sit down before the trees 
and talk.) 

Hek-u-me-see (begins in Indian dia- 
lect)—-Ho vani rita embo cachite-o? 
(Continues in English.) Have you 
seen the messengers that have come 
from the Great Spirit? 

(No-ro-bel shakes 
stares in wonder.) 

Hek-u-me-see—This morning they 
came, a mile to the south, flying with 
wide wings across the great waters. 
They bring crimson blankets, and have 
faces as white as the rising mist. The 
chief wore no feathers, but a small 
hood on his head like that worn by 
Votequari, the old medicine man. 

No-ro-bel (in excitement)—Where 
are they now? Do you mean that the 
men have wings? Have they returned, 
and what did they want? 

Hek-u-me-see (laughing at him)— 
Don’t get so excited. They are still 
in the bay, and it is the canoes that 
have wings. But who knows what they 
want? My father says they are look- 
ing for bad boys who have lost their 
fathers’ best arrowheads, and for tim- 
id ones who dare not go into the 
woods, even to pursue the stupid por- 
cupine. 

No-ro-bel (uneasily)—Do you sup- 
pose that is true? 

Hek-u-me-see—I do not know, but 
listen, No-ro-bel. I would rather ride 
in their swift, white-winged canoes, 
than be chief of all the tribes of the 
Great Mountains. Think you we could 
steal out, unknown, and get them to 
take us in their swift canoes? 

No-ro-bel (looking frightened)—We 
should never get back. Besides, they 
would laugh at us, boys who have not 
yet shot their first deer. 

Hek-u-me-see—Pah! I have shot a 
rabbit—and I have found an eagle’s 
nest. But we could take them gifts 
and ask them to set us ashore again 
a little farther to the south if they sail 
that way. 

No-ro-bel (still doubtful) —Yes, that 
might do. What have you of your very 
own? 

Hek-u-me-see—I have my red-tipped 
arrows, and the big arrow with the 
beaten metal band. And I have my 
necklace of wildcat teeth and claws, 
and the skin of the mountain lion that 
I use to cover me on cold nights. 

No-ro-bel—You know what my 
treasures are. We must bring all our 


his head and 


things, and wrap them in your lion 
skin and bury them in the sand till we 
can get them secretly. 
Hek-u-me-see—Yes, we must tell no 
Toenight, at dusk, we will hide 


one, 


| 





our treasures, then the next night we 
will slip off to the winged canoes. 

No-ro-bel (enthusiastic now)—Oh, 
I can hardly wait. Let’s go along the 
shore and peep at them, through the 
trees. 

Hek-u-me-see—Come, I will show 
you where they lie with their white 
wings folded. 

(The boys disappear through the 
trees, talking eagerly.) 


ScENE II 


(Karo-fe hurries from the wigwam 
and disappears among the trees, but 
returns almost immediately, hand in 
hand with Inca-ho-te. They sit where 
the boys did and talk quietly.) 

Karo-fe—Oh, Inca-ho-te, I am so 
worried. You must tell me what to 
do. Yesterday as I sat in the wigwam, 
sewing the fringe on my new tunic, 
Hek-u-me-see came. For a long time, 
he talked to No-ro-bel, and what do 
you think those foolish boys are going 
to do? 

__Inca-ho-te—Oh, go on a lion hunt, 
probably. 

Karo-fe—Worse than that! Oh, 
what shall we do? They are planning 
to take all their treasures, their neck- 
laces and arrows, to the messengers of 
the Great Spirit, and ask to be takeen 
away in the winged canoes, when they 
fly away to sea. 

Inca-ho-te (in dismay)—They would 
never get back. 

Karo-fe (lamenting) —Even now 
their treasures are wrapped in Hek-u- 
me-see’s lion skin and buried in the 





sand. I watched last night, from the 
woods, while they buried them. 

Inca-ho-te (after sitting a moment 
in thought)—We can take the things 
out of their hiding place, and spirit 
them away till the strange canoes are 
gone. Without their gifts, the chief 
would never listen to two foolish boys 
like them. 

Karo-fe (suddenly laughing)—Oh, 
Inca-ho-te, wish you might have 
heard Hek-u-me-see boast how he had 
shot a rabbit! 

Inca-ho-te (smiling)—They will not 
have much to say, when they find their 
things have vanished from the place 
where they buried them. Let’s get 
them, now, and hide them in the hol- 
low pine, on the ridge. 

(The girls go out together.) 


ScENE III 

(Hek-u-me-see and No-ro-bel, de- 
jected in manner, appear from the 
left of stage and throw themselves on 
the ground before the evergreens.) 

Hek-u-me-see—What do you think 
has become of our things? 

No-ro-bel (shaking his. head; sadly) 
—Oh, they have been stolen, and we'll 
never, never get them back. I wish 
we had never started this. 

Hek-u-me-see—We covered the hole 
so carefully, too. Oh, No-ro-bel, when 
our parents ask us about the arrows 
and things, we shall have to tell them 
everything. 

No-ro-bel (érying not to cry)—I 
know we shall be beaten. 

(Both lie face down in great dejec- 
tion. Columbus enters, pacing slowly. 
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1. Long was the voyage o’er the un - known _ sea; 
2. Hon - or and praise to the man so brave! 
3. What though his foes strove with en - vious art! 

4. Cen - tu -_ ries roll their sol - emn_ round; 










None knew where har - bor or port might be; Sail - ing with 
Bold - he came o’er the storm - y wave; Per - ils were 
What though weak souls took the cow - ard’s _ part! Strong- er than 
Ev - er. his great-ness shall more a - bound Ech - o his 
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He does not notice the boys, but looks 
away across the trees.) 

Columbus (to himself)—The Indies, 
the Indies. It must be, and yet how 
like a strange, new world. No tray- 
eler has ever told of a world like this, 
Thousands of miles of these rich for- 
ests, and only God can tell what wealth 
is in those far-off mountains. Well, I 
must get back to the boats. At moon- 
rise, we shall set sail again. (He 
comes to the two boys.) What— 
what’s this—trouble even here? 


(Hek-u-me-see and No-ro-bel get to 


their feet and stand in awe. Colum- 
bus pats their heads kindly and 
speaks.) 


Columbus—Come, come, boys like 
you should know no trouble or grief. 
Smile like warriors. (He feels in his 
pocket and produces a silver coin and 
a scarlet silk handkerchief, which he 
gives them, then passes on, smiling.) 

(Hek-u-me-see and No-ro-bel run to 
wigwam, calling excitedly. The two 
girls, Inca-ho-te and Karo-fe, come out 
and other Indian children follow. The 
two boys display their gifts, talking 
loudly.) 

Hek-u-me-see—The great chief gave 
them to us—the chief from the wing- 
ed canoes. He smiled at us and gave 
us these gifts. Perhaps he knew that 
one day we shall be warriors. Even 
now, I have shot a rabbit. (Inca-ho-te 
and Karo-fe nudge each other and 
smile.) 

No-ro-bel (spreading out his silk 
handkerchief) —And look at  this— 
how smooth, how soft—whatever is 
it made of? 

(Other Indian children come through 
the trees and stand about, pushing 
each other in excitement and crying 
“Let me see!” etc. Suddenly a voice 
is heard from far off.) 

Voice—The great canoes are spread- 
ing their wings. The Great Spirit re 
calls his messengers. 

(All rush to other side of stage and 
stand peering into distance, hands 
shading eyes, as curtain falls, or un- 
til one says, “Ah, they have rounded 
the point. We can see them no more.) 


Tributes to Columbus 


Chief among men! Thy searching 
thought 
Outran the learning of thy age, 
Lands far beyond the seas. were 
brought 
Unto thy age an open page. 
Mistaken mortals laughed thy name, 
But all unheeded fell the sneers, 
Until at length triumphant came 
Success to crown thy closing years. 
Nixon Waterman. 





When Christopher Columbus plowed 
His course across the mighty sea, 
Into the furrow deep he sowed 
For all the centuries to be. 


From ice-bound lands where weary 
stars 
Look down on nights a half year 


ong; 
From lands by old historic wars 
Made rich in legend and in song; 


From every country, every clime, 
Will come the peoples of the earth 
To join the pageantry sublime, 
In honor of thy birth, 
COLUMBIA! 





The unknown seas before him, 
The unknown land a vision, 
He trod the ship that bore him 

In trance of great ambition. 


His mind of high decision, 
His heart with the Creator, 

Creation spread his mission 
’Twixt Arctic and equator. 


Baffled by wind and billow, 

His quiet spirit never cowered; 
It bent not as the willow, 

But as the oak it towered. 
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Above the love of science 

His love of Christ rose glorious; 
His nature held reliance, 

His faith made him victorious! 


“Land, land!” Columbus, peering 
Through light of ruddy morning, 
Saw distant shores a-nearing, 
And scoffers ceased their scorning. 


A Christian navigator, 
He was no craven schemer; 
His heart with the Creator, 
His faith in the Redeemer. 
William J. McClure. 


Columbus the Conqueror 
By Edward Everett Hale 


Give me white paper! 
The sheet you use is black and rough 
with smears 
Of sweat and grime and fraud and 
blood and tears, 
Crossed with the story of men’s sins 
and fears, 
Of battle and of famine all those years 
When all God’s children have for- 
got their birth 
And drudged and fought and died 
like beasts of earth. 


Give me white paper! 
One storm-trained seaman listened to 
the word; 
What no man saw he saw, and heard 
what no man heard. 
For answer he compelled the sea 
To eager man to tell 
The secret she had kept so weH; 
Left blood and woe and tyranny be- 


in 
Sailing still West the land newborn to 


nd, 
For all mankind the unstained page 
unfurled 
Where God might write anew the 
story of the world. 


Southern Products 
By Mary Maxwell 


Fill these spaces—and possibly a 
few in youthful minds—with distinc- 
tively Southern products. 


1. Where old times are not forgotten, 
Neither must be the right royal 








white, grow high on the trees 
And their fragrance is borne on the 
warm Southern breeze. 





3. All the sweet notes that ever were 
heard, 
Swell in the throat of our rare 


4. Chinks live on it, 
Yanks think it nice, 
But it takes a wet state 
For shiny, white = 











or 


. Some find its rival in the beet, 
Others in the woods of Maine, 
But most agree there’s none so 

sweet, 
As good old —. 





6. Things good to eat on a frosty 
morn 
Are made very often of Indian 





7. As sweet as sugar, as rich as ham, 
A big hunk of delight is one 





ly pink, 
The maker of many a felon, 
For health is naught and honor’s 
less, 
In the case of a ripe 





ANSWERS 
1. King Cotton. 2. Magnolias. 3. 


Mocking Bird. 4. Rice. 5. Sugar 
Cane. 6. Corn. 7. Yellow Yam. 8. 
Watermelon. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


By Louise B. Jennings 
(Roosevelt’s birthday is October 27th.) 


R stands for Roosevelt, whose name 
we revere 

To unveil (honor) whose portrait 

(birthday) to-day we are here. 


Oh, shout then his name throughout 
our broad land, 
A man who did well whate’er came 
to his hand. 


Of children we know that he always 
was fond, 
And his own he held in the closest 
bond. 


Scientist, explorer, historian too— 
There hg little indeed that he could 
not do. 


Every boy of the famous Rough Riders 
has read— 
How the cowboys so lovingly called 
him “Our Ted.” 


Very bravely they charged up San 
Juan hill, 
In the war with Spain; it thrills us 
still. 


Everyone knows how he loved to hunt, 
How he always was ready for any 
“stunt.” 


Long may his memory teach you and 
me 
More loyal citizens ever to be! 


Theodore Roosevelt! All honor to- 
ay— 

Clean, true American! What more 
can we say? 


Roosevelt 
By F. B. Pearson 


A sun-crowned knight, obeying Love’s 
behest, 
Whose heart of courage smiled the 
clouds away, 
Straight onward toward his goal, with 
lance in rest, 
He wrought heroic deeds with no 
dismay. : 
Sincere and true he strove to plant the 


ag 

Of right upon the ramparts of his 
ge 

To weave its spell o’er every vale and 


crag, 

To make their annals show a shin- 
ing page. 

His dauntless heart e’er stalked the 
hosts of Wrong 

And drove them from the temple by 
his might; 

He gladdened drooping souls with love 
and song, 

And made their lives to blossom by 
his light. 

His duty done, he laid his armor down, 

And passed the Shining Gates to wear 


Hidden States 
By H. M. Course 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: This contest will hold 
an upper grade, high school class, or even a 
group of teachers for from thirty minutes to 
two hours. It is especially good for groups at 
socials, etc. There are thirty states (more 
properly, twenty-nine and Alaska) whose names 
are spelled out in full in the story. They are: 


Missiouri, Illinois, Ohio, Virginia, Louisiana, 
Colorado, Indiana, Oregon, Florida, Texas, 
Idaho, Maine, Utah, Connecticut, Alaska, Ne- 


vada, Mississippi, Montana, Rhode Island, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Arizona, Vermont, 
Kansas, Delaware, Kentucky, 
gia, Washington. 

“Miss, our ice is the best in town,” 
boasted the iceman as he picked up 
some small pieces to fill in. “O, isn’t it 
now?” 

“Oh! I only have your word for 
that,” replied the virgin. “I am not 
as sure of it as sister Lou is. I an- 
alyzed some of it and when I saw its 
muddy color a doubt arose as to the 
foreign substances mixed in. Diana’s 
complexion is its twin. Yesterday half 
of it melted, and to-day there is more 
gone. Its color when melted is 
florid, and the flowing rivulet forms a 
veritable vortex, as glacial streams 
are apt to do. Dad said a hot brick 
would be about as clear and cooling. 
It’s displeasing to Ma in every way. 
The ice box was all filled but a hole be- 
tween two blocks. ‘To make them con- 
nect I cut a piece in two and found 
withal a skate-strap in it! Cousin Eva 
dares me to offer you a glass of lemon- 
ade made with it, but while the little 
miss is sipping hers, I’ll show you how 
cinnamon-tan a shade it has. And a 
poet’s tribute to its odor would be no 
myrrh ode! Is land a chief ingredient 
of orthodox ice?” 

“Now Miss,” he hotly retorted, 

“Pro’s had his innings, it now is con’s 
in this argument! My competitor 
brought that ice, not I! O, wait! 
Here’s a city map. Thus far I zonally 
divide with him, but here we overlap. 
See that silver “M” on the label? 
That’s his trade mark. Ans. as you 
please, but when you blame me for his 
poor ice you violate every trade law. 
Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 
But she backfired: “Oh, you comic! 
Hi! Gangway! Give me room to 
dodge the steam! Since you’ve so 
heatedly spoken, tuck your canvas 
cover quickly over the wagon’s edge, or 
giant cakes of ice will soon be spouting 
geysers! But I can’t talk longer. I 
must do my washing to-night yet.” 


Michigan, Geor- 


Three Jolly Pumpkins 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 
Three jolly yellow pumpkins were 
All dreaming one fine day 


On ways of having happy times 
Of laughter and of play. 


Said one: “I’d like to leave the field 
To sit somewhere on high 
And smile at all the folks I see 





his crown. 


As they are passing by.” 














Contains: 


Contains: 
Recitations for Primary Grades, 
Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Acrostics. 











Pieces and Plays for October Days 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Little Plays and Pieces for Autumn Festivals. 

Dramatization of “Hiawatha’s Childhood.” 

Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, and Music for Columbus Day. 
Nearly 100 Pages of Hallaween Material. 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 
Order from Nearest Point 
Each of the Above Books Contains 192 Pages. 


Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Dialogues, Plays, and Music. 
Stories. 


Price 35 cents. 
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Arkansas, | 


Another said: “How would they know 
If you should smile or not? 

To have my merry smiles aglow 
Is part of my gay plot.” 


“Oh! ho!” the other one then said, 
“The thing that’s left for me 

Is then to smile at both of you 
As glad as I can be.” 


Three jollier, merrier pumpkins 
I’m sure were never seen 

For every wish they had came true 
On happy Halloween. 


How I Know It Is October 


By Sara V. Prueser 


When the maple drops its cloud of 
gold, 
In leafy showers on mornings cold; 
And sumacs burn on the hillsides low, 
Spreading their flames where the 
asters blow, 
I know it is October. 


When kinglets feed in the dooryard 


trees, 
Flitting about in the morning breeze; 
And chipmunks hide in little stores 


Their winter nuts, on bedded floors, 
I know it is October. 


When the gentians turn their fringes 
blue 
To an open sky of perfect hue; 
And Jack-in-the-Pulpit changes 
name 
To Indian Turnip in scarlet flame, 
I know it is October. 


his 


When suns are red and moons are 
yellow, 

And fruit and leaf both ripe and 
mellow; 


And the leaves are heaped in wind- 
rows long, 
By the autumn breeze so swift and 
strong, 
I know it is October. 


The Thing You Do 
By Eliza J. Boyce 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: This paraphrase of Mrs. 


Sangster’s familiar poem beginning “It isn't 
the thing you do, dear’’ was suggested by a 
talk with a young girl, who, after hearing that 
poem read, claimed that it was the things she 


did—the careless, thoughtless things, the words 
spoken in anger, ete.—that disturbed her peace 
of mind and gave her many a heartache. 
Sometime’s it’s the thing you do, dear, 
The thing you should not have done, 
That gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun-- 
The angry word you’ve spoken, 
The frown and toss of the head, 
The door you slammed in anger, 
The heartless things you said. 


Perhaps you were cross with Father 
Because, in your childish will, 
You would not take his counsel 
And your tongue would not 
still, 
Perhaps ’twas Mother’s wisdom 
You scorned in a bitter way, 
And to-night you’ve a bit of heart- 
ache 
Over what you did to-day. 


keep 


Mayhap it was little brother, 
Or the sister you hold so dear, 
With whom you lost your temper, 
And with it the day’s bright cheer; 
The stone you carelessly tossed, dear, 
Into a brother’s way, 
When you left undone a duty 
For another to do to-day. 


These selfish acts to-day, dear, 
These careless, thoughtless deeds, 

These looks and tones of anger, 
This sowing of noxious seeds, 

Will poison the peace of night-time, 
When each will bear its fruit 

Of bitter regret and heartache 
And silence joy’s sweet lute. 


Sometimes it’s the thing you do, dear, 
The thing you should not have done, 
That gives you a bit of heartache 











At the setting of the sun. 
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Mother Goose Jointed Toy 


Polly, Put the Kettle On 


This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints being fastened together with roundheaded brass 
Fair-haired Polly wears a blue dress with darker blue embroidery 
blue ibbon, and her teapot is blue. — ..--: e 







paper fasteners or bits of ‘wire. 
seesseress. and blue slippers. Her cap is white with a 
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Oral Composition and Dramatization 
For Sixth Grades 


By R. J. Gale 
Principal Jackson School, Stockton, Cal. 


ROM an experience of several years in teach- 
F ing sixth grade work in oral composition I 

have learned that nothing gives such splen- 
did results as work actually done by the pupils, with 
as little help and as few suggestions from the 
teacher as possible. It is all-important that the 
members of the class do most of the criticizing of 
the efforts of their fellows; the teacher should only 
point out such errors as have been overlooked by the 
others. 

When we as teachers understand the psychology 
of childhood, we shall realize that both oral com- 
position and dramatization are based on three fun- 
damentals: Children love to talk; children love to 
act; children love to use their imaginations. Plan 
a lesson with these three facts in mind and the 
children themselves will make it a bigger success 
than you hoped for. Dramatization is a splendid 
motive for an oral composition lesson. If a child 
knows he is going to have an opportunity actually 
to live his own ideas, to carry out the fancies of his 
imagination, he needs no greater incentive. Such 
an opportunity becomes the banner event in the 
school curriculum for him! 

The fewer rules for the guidance of this work the 
better, but there are a few that one can scarcely do 
without. First: Every word should be spoken in a 
tone loud enough to be heard in every part of the 
room. Second: The subject should be adhered to 
strictly. Third: Follow a plan—introduction, ac- 
tion, climax. Fourth: Each sentence should be dis- 
tinct in itself, not connected by and, but, or so to 
any other idea. 

First lessons should be simple, not more than 
three sentences, then four and five, until each child 
in the class can express himself clearly and smooth- 
ly in paragraphs of from three to seven or eight 
sentences, sticking closely to his topic. After the 
first month or so these short talks should be given 
in the Assembly—the larger the audience, the hard- 
er the child tries. Then, when a reasonable degree 
of success is attained, introduce the dramatization 
of the child’s own ideas, correlate the ideas and 
characters, and you have a sketch which children en- 
joy presenting, because it is their own product. In 
a large school, the final presentation should be made 
in the Assembly. Difficult? Not at all, because the 
children love it—and as the results more than re- 
pay the effort you will find it far more satisfactory, 
in every respect, than the old way. 

This term our first dramatization was called “The 
Journey.” The teacher gave the class the initial 
idea, that of a young girl about to begin her jour- 
ney through life, who met various characters, from 
among whom she was to choose four to accompany 
her in her search for Happiness. Each girl in the 
room chose the character she was to portray and 
then in a brief paragraph presented her idea of 
what that character would say. Constructive criti- 
cisms and suggestions from others in the class were 
listened to, the paragraph revised so that it would 
agree with the plot, and an entrance and exit for 
the character arranged. 

Briefly, this was the story: Every Girl, searching 
for Happiness, meets the fairy Good Advice who 
tells her that only those who search for Happiness 
in the company of others succeed in finding her. At 
different times such characters as Work, Good 
Times, Study, etc., are introduced. Children are 
quick to see that some of these characters are 
closely allied to others; for instance, when Kindness 
was introduced to undo the work of Thoughtlessness 
and Sympathy followed Selfishness. (As many 
characters were brought in as there were girls in 
the room.) Every Girl at length chooses Work, 
Health, Kindness and Study as her life’s compan- 
ions and finds Happiness in the company of Un- 
selfishness, whom she did not choose because of her 
Plain appearance. 

A bit of the dialogue, thought out by two twelve- 
year-old girls, was as follows: 





Every Girl—What a beautiful dress you have on! 
It really is the prettiest I have ever seen! I should 
like to have you help me search for Happiness. 
Won’t you come with me, Wealth? 

Wealth—Yes, Every Girl, if you will take my 
friend, too. 

Every Girl—Who is she, Wealth? 

Wealth—Her name is Worry. 

Every Girl—Oh, but I do not like Worry’s ap- 
pearance. You come, Wealth, and we will leave 
Worry behind. 

Wealth—Ah, no, Every Girl, wherever Wealth 
goes Worry always follows. 

Working along the same plan of introducing as 
many characters into their sketch as there were 
boys in the class, the boys of the same grade evolved 
a play called “The Spirit of the Jackson School,” 
in which such characters as Carelessness in the 
company of Accident, Athletics followed by 
Strength, and Study followed by Forgetfulness, 
“whom you’ll find at every school” as one boy put 
it, were introduced. 

The following dialogue was made a part of the 
play by a ten-, an eleven-, and a thirteen-year-old 
boy: 

The School Bully—Here, little fellow, give me 
that ball! 

Fair Play (entering)—What’s the trouble, Bud? 
What are you crying about? 

The Small Boy—The Bully took my ball, just be- 
cause he’s bigger than I am. 

Fair Play—You can’t do that at the Jackson 


School! The little boys have as many rights here 
as the big ones. I’m going to see that they get 
them, too. 


The Bully—Who are you, anyway? 

Fair Play—My name is Fair Play! 

This correlation of oral composition and drama- 
tization, if persisted in for a reasonable length of 
time, will develop a group of children who can think 
quickly, speak clearly in a voice that can be heard, 
put their ideas into words, and who have overcome 
any sense of stage fright that they may have pos- 
sessed originally. They will enter the higher 
grades with a distinct advantage over those chil- 
dren who have not had similar work. How can we 
claim that our elementary schools are efficient if 
their graduates go out into the world unable to put 
their thoughts into clear, simple, understandable 
words and sentences? I know of no method that 
will bring such excellent results as that described. 





Outside Reading for the Eighth Grade 
By Mary Byerley 
Junior High School, South Bend, Ind. 


HE outside reading that eighth grade pupils 

I do during the school year has come to mean 

to me a criterion of their mental calibre. I 
believe that grasp and penetration, not to mention 
smooth-flowing, expressive English, are developed 
by outside contacts with books more than in any 
other way. To be sure, these contacts must be 
supervised to a large extent; but with the public 
libraries in splendid co-operation, and the school 
libraries doing their share, the home library books 
are about the only ones to be carefully approached 
by the teacher. 

But blessed be any book that stimulates a desire 
for reading! Even Mrs. L. T. Meade, Oliver Optic, 
and Horatio Alger as a medium of approach to the 
reading habit have their temporary uses. And, for 
a teacher who finds them in homes where a low 
grade of reading taste prevails, to make them a 
stepping stone to better books is a worthy and not 
at all infrequent task. Always there are children 
who are born with a certain amount of discrimi- 
nating taste, fostered by unusually good home at- 
mosphere. They gravitate toward good literature 
of their own accord. But at least two thirds of our 
school children must be encouraged to cultivate good 
taste. 

In my own particular eighth grade classes of a 
Junior High School, I have stimulated a desire for 
reading in various ways. Often I take a part of the 


recitation period in literature to let the boys and 
girls tell one another what books they are reading 
or have read, and whether they like them or not. 
They exchange titles and authors and report wheth- 
er they have read other books by the same writer. 
We—the book-lovers of the class—flaunt books and 
titles and authors in the very eyes, under the very 
noses, of those laggards who confess that “They 
can’t see any good in reading.” 

At the beginning of the term I wave public 
library membership cards in the faces of those who 
are not already members. Ard during the year 
every newly-entered child + “omes a drawee from 
the public library. I keep ists. soluminous lists, of 
books that children like (not tr~ +» compiled on the 
basis of what children ought to tike) in clamps sus- 
pended from wall hooks where at any time during a 
study period or between bells the pupil may con- 
sult them. 

And then six times a year I demand book reports 
or book reviews on outside reading from everyone. 
. hese book reviews have been the pride and joy of 
my literature classes, They are mirrors holding up 
to me the literary reactions of growing tastes. And 
their piquancy, their naiveté, their charm, rude and 
uncouth as they often are, have become my inspira- 
tion in teaching, bringing home to me the tremen- 
dous possibilities that reside in what years—early 
years—of supervised home reading can accomplish. 
Furthermore, such reviews add to the teacher’s 
knowledge of the children’s weak spots and show 
where there is lack of grasp in reading a book. 
Few children know what to judge a book by. In 
previous grades they may have had quantities of 
selections ‘taught them, but yet be lamentably far 
afield in understanding of the elements of a book of 
fiction. 

An outline which I put before them, and to which 
they conform in writing their reviews is as follows: 


1. Title of book. 
2. Author. 
3. Kind of story. 
(1) Adventure. 
(2) Mystery. 
(3) Home. 
(4) Outdoor. 
(5) Fairy Tale. 
(6) Boarding School. 
(7) History. 
(8) Biography. 
4. Takes place. 
(1) When. 
(2) Where. 
5. Chief characters. 
(1) Their names. 
(2) Your favorite, and why. 
6. Vivid word-pictures of two 
scenes. 
7. Plot. 
8. Story enjoyed or not, and why. 


interesting 


Making a paragraph for each topic of the out- 
line calls for considerable grasp of the contents of 
a book. Taste for the good points of a story will 
develop rapidly. Plot is always a bugbear, of 
course; but let your pupils worry away at each new 
one till with practice they become expert in seizing 
the main events in a book’s structure. They can 
then present them easily in tabloid form. No finer 
training in concentration and logical arrangement 
is to be had. 

The books in the following lists are representative 
of an average eighth grade taste held up to the 
highest level consistent with enjoyment. 

The girls read and reviewed: Meadowbrook 
Girls by the Sea; The Brothers; The Half Chick, 
Old-Fashioned Girl; Outdoor Girls of Mentor 
Camp; Mildred Keith; The Border Legion; Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm; Everyday Susan; 
Lavender and Old Lace; Little Women; Vicky-Van; 
Paul and Virginia; Camp-Fire Girls at Onoway 
House; Miss Billy; Mother; Five Little Peppers; 
Little Maid of Narragansett Bay; Light of Western 
Stars; Pines of Lory; Peggy Owen; Polly of Lady 
Gay Cottage; The Lamplighter; Colonial Maid; 
Two College Girls; Peggy Owen at Yorktown; 


Cecelia of the Pink Roses; Amarilly of Clothes-line 
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Alley; The Gold Bug; Azalea; Birds’ Christmas 
Carol; Lady Jane; Black Beauty; Elinor Arden, 
Royalist; The Ambitious Guest; Little Grey House; 
The Blue Bird; Heidi; Huldy’s Whistle; The Secret 
Garden; Polly of the Hospital Staff; and Sweet 
William. 

Characterizations were handed in by the girls on: 
The Crisis; Georgina of the Rainbows; Cask of 
Amontillado; Pollyanna; Girl of the Limberlost. 

The boys reviewed: The Deerslayer; Story of 
General Pershing; Ward Hill at Weston; Riders of 
the Purple Sage; Prisoner of Zenda; The Clans- 
man; Persian Heroes; Ivanhoe; Michael O’Hallo- 


ran; Ben, the Battle Horse; Boy Scouts in the Coal 
Caverns; Lieutenant Ralph Osborn; Rogues of the 


Air Lanes; Foch, the Man; Call of the Wid; Mark 


Tidd in the Backwoods; The Cruise of the King- 
fisher; Boy Settlers; Bar-A Boys; General Nelson’s 
Scouts; Boy Scouts with the Russians; Rover Boys 
in the Jungle. 

Some books characterized by the boys were: Boy 
Scouts’ Test; Shelled by an Unseen Foe; The Re- 
venge; Texan Triumph; Wilderness Honey; The 
Pirate Pie. 

Especially good were brief summaries submitted 
of the plots of: The Lass of the Silver Sword; A 


Daughter of the Rich; The Sea Wolf; Boarded-U'p 
House; Daddy Longlegs; Just David; Cruise of the 
Kingfisher. 

Analysis of favorite characters in fiction is diffi- 
cult, and only elementary characteristics, often 
crude at best, are seized upon. But penetration 
and discrimination are called out, and I have had 
good results. 

In giving word pictures or scenes I let pupils 
quote verbatim from chosen descriptive passages, 
if they wish, or describe illustrations of the book, 
or give descriptions in their own words. Taste is 
always genuine and seldom poor. What I notice 
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A GIRL SCOUT POSTER 


BY DOROTHY G. RICE, Art Supervisor 


This is the second of a series of ten posters illustrating the ten laws of the Girl Scouts’ 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may be made with these posters. 

















Il. LOYALTY 


The Scout is loyal, devoted and true 
To country, to parents, to leaders, to you. 
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particularly is the incorporation of strong expres- 
sive words and phrases and action-ideas. There is 
never tedious rendition of the uninteresting details 
so often included in “compositions.” 

To promote home reading I give credits for all 
book reports, credits that go toward raising aver- 
ages on report cards. Because the reports count 
as regular school work, the children feel a motive 
for doing careful reading outside. I keep, the re- 
ports posted where all classes can consult them. 
This they like; and the weaker writers gain by as- 
similating the papers of those who have more 
ability. 

In all readings and discussions the human inter- 
est in stories is dwelt upon,—an interest all too lit- 
tle emphasized in classroom literature. Emphasis 
on human interest not only makes for informality 
(literature and books are too often handled as 
formal things), but it socializes the classroom spirit 
and stimulates capacity for personal judgment as 
to whether the characters presented in fiction are 
convincing or otherwise. It makes for the forma- 
tion of a healthy and discriminating taste and for 
cultivation of “the library habit,” that habit of in- 
estimable benefit to all children’s idle hours. 

“There is no frigate like a book 
To bear us leagues away.” 
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Teaching Township Government 
By Rowena L. Allen 


Supervising Teacher, Adams County, Wisconsin. 


ANY teachers have stumbled over the chap- 
M ters on township government because they 

did not know just what to teach. Many 
textbooks in civics do not outline this part of our 
government definitely. At least one half of our 
boys and girls are living under a form of township 
government, and because of this I believe it should 
be taught them very thoroughly. 

Township government is the best example of 
pure democracy that we have. It is an organization 
in which the people elect their own officers and 
make their own laws. " 

In our county an outline has been prepared which 
the teachers follow in teaching township govern- 
ment. The outline in skeleton form is printed be- 
low. The majority of our states have the same 
form of township government, although there are 
a few exceptions. In all the states where the 
government is the same this outline may be follow- 
ed with the use of the state government books. 

I. Legislative. 
A. Vested in— 
1. Qualified voters of the town. 








pattern. 
sign. 
C to D, and A to B, to form an envelope. 


A CLIPPING CASE 
BY MARY B. GRUBB, Art Supervisor 


Heavy light-brown wrapping paper was used for this clipping case, planned to hold pages 
or sections removed from NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. 
Draw enlarged pattern upon the brown paper. 
Trace it upon the case, completing it as in Fig. 1. 


The design may be made of colored paper cut out and pasted or the outline may be filled 
with a flat wash of water-colors or with crayons. 
it with a strip of paper before the sides are joined. 


Fig. 1 is the reduced 
Fig. 2 gives one corner of the de- 
Fold upon all dotted lines. Paste 


If the edge “E” does not seem firm, bind 
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Continued 


B. When meetings are held. 
C. Place of holding the meetings and how 
special meetings may be called. 
D. Powers of town meetings— 
1. Make laws for governing the town. 
2. Vote taxes for roads, bridges and care of 
poor. 
3. Discuss the welfare of the town. 
4. Appoint road commissioners. 
5. Elect officers— 
a. Chairman. 
b. Supervisors. 
ce. Treasurer. 
d. Assessor. 
e. Clerk. 
f. Constables. 
g. Justice of the peace, 
II. Executive. 
A. Vested in— 
1. Town Board. 
a. When elected, by whom, and for 
how long a term, 
B. Executive duties. 
1. To enforce all orders and laws of the 
town. 
2. Chairman (usually) represents town on 
county board. 
C. Salary. 
III. Administrative. 
A. Vested in— 
1. Supervisors. 
2. Clerk. 
3. Assessor. 
4, Treasurer. 
5. Health officers. 
B. Supervisors. 





1. Duties 
a. Audit all accounts against the town. 
b. Fill vacancies in town offices, 
ce. Change boundaries of school dis- 
tricts. 


d. Lay out roads. 
e. Keep public works in repair. 
f. Act as health officers. 
C. Clerk. 
1, Duties— 
a. Keeps record of births, deaths and 
marriages. 

. Files descriptions of land in town. 

. Files chattel mortgages. 

. Keeps minutes of meetings. 

. Grants burial permits. 

Makes out the tax roll. 

. Makes out annual report to county 
clerk. 

. Delivers library books under di- 
rection of the county superinten- 
dent of schools, 

2. Qualifications. 
3. Salary. 
D. Treasurer. 
1. Duties— 
a. Has care of all money. 
b. Collects and pays over taxes of the 
town. 
ce. Cashes all orders issued by the 
clerk and signed by the chairman. 
2. Qualifications. 
3. Salary. 
E. Assessor. 
1. Duties—To assess all property in the 
town. 
2. Qualifications. 
3. Salary. 
F. Health Officer. 
1. Duties— 
a. Exercises care in cases of conta- 
gious diseases. 
b. Quarantines people and _ provides 
food and necessary articles in such 
cases. 


a Mrmean so 


IV. Judicial. 
A. Vested in— 
1. Justices of the peace. 
2. Constables. 
B. Justices. 
1. Duties— 
a. Try civil and criminal cases within 
certain limits. 
. Perform marriage ceremonies. 
. Execute documents. 
. Administer oaths. 


con 
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e. Attend inquests, when ordered oy 
district attorney. 
2. Salary. 
C. Constables. 

1. Duties— 
a. Preserve order in the town. 
b. Serve papers. 

2. Salary. 

The salaries of these officers are generally fixed 
by the County Board or the town. The officers 
must all be voters and are, of course, expected to 
be honest as well as intelligent. 





More History and Geography Games 
By G. E. Goble 


I. Medieval History— 


1. The teacher may lead in this game or she may 
have pupils chosen to lead. The leader asks the 
class (a) to play he is a lord planning a new castle 
and to offer him suggestions as to location, mate- 
rial, structure and buildings enclosed. (b) “Play I 
am an abbot planning a monastery. What build- 
ings must we have?” (c) “I have just received a 
tract of land as a manor. Tell me how to lay it 
off into parts and what to build.” (d) “Our city is 
to have a cathedral. We, the masons’ guild, are to 
build it. We are met to make plans. Let us have 
suggestions.” (e) “I am a master shoemaker and 
am to have a new building. Help me to plan it.” 

Rough plans of the above can be drawn on the 
board, letting pupils step to the plan and sketch in 
their suggestions. This is not a good game to start 
with unless the class is used to make-believe or to 
socialized recitation. 

2. The game of “Who Is It?” may use heroes of 
ancient, medieval or modern times. The leader 
thinks of a noted man. Members of the class ask 
questions, answered by yes or no, until someone 
determines who the man is. The pupil who guesses 
becomes leader. Good questions to begin with are: 
(a) Is he still living? (b) Was he a king? A 
soldier? A statesman? etc. (c) Did he live in an- 
cient times? Middle Ages? Modern times? etc. 

3. The leader plays he is lord of a castle. “Men,” 
he announces, “the watchman tells me there is a big 
army coming against us. What will you each do to 
gather in the retainers from their homes and defend 
the castle?” 

In a class that is used to games, one pupil will 
offer to warn the vassals, another to take charge of 
the catapult, another to make ready the tar barrels 
or to take his place on the wall with bow and ar- 
rows. Every possible kind of castle defense is sug- 
gested, 

We played this game a number of times. Need- 
less to say, every attack on our castle was repulsed! 


II. Early American History— 

1. Class can be a number of men spending the 
night at a tavern. Let each tell how he happened to 
come to America. The Cavalier, the Puritan, the 
fur trader, the bond-servant, the kidnaped man, and 
other types of early colonist may be represented. 
The class may question the narrator. 

2. Let each pupil represent a different type of 
colonist, returned to visit his native home after 
some years’ stay in America. Let him relate his 
experiences in the New World to his classmates 
who pretend to be old friends he is visiting. The 
class may question him. 


III, Geography— 

1. Pupil who is leader chooses another who is to 
leave the room. The leader writes on the board the 
name of some country, or asks another child to do 
so, and promptly erases it. The absentee is called 
in. The pupils pretend that the country chosen is 
theirs and volunteer interesting facts about it un- 
til the child who was absent determines what coun- 
try was chosen. The leader has charge of the rec- 
itation. The pupil who was outside now becomes 
leader and the game continues. 

States of the Union can be used instead of foreign 
countries. 

2. “My ship’s arrived.” 
“Guess.” “What is it loaded with?” 


“Where is it from?” 
“Rubber.” 


“Para? Singapore?” etc. 

The leader decides on his port and names his com- 
The one who 
If a person 


modity. The class guesses his port. 
guesses correctly becomes leader 


guesses correctly the second time before all his 
classmates have led, he may select someone to take 
his place. 


Choosing the Leader— 
1. To save time, teacher may appoint a leader. 
2. Pupils like to nominate and elect leaders. We 
had a chairman chosen for a week’s term and a 
secretary who simply kept tally on the board to take 
charge of the choices of leader. 








My Educational Creed 
By Roxie Martin 


@ I believe in an American education 
for every American. I believe in the 
growth of educational ideals and in the 
feeling of good will that eventually will 
make a democracy of educated Americans. 


@ I believe in an education that teaches 
man how to live wisely and well, in an 
education that teaches children to know 
and observe the rules of health. 


q I believe in an education that teaches 
man how to live with man, and how to 
perform his duties in relation to his 
family, his friends, his community, his 
country, and hisGod. I believe in prep- 
aration for citizenship, in the co-oper- 
ation of individuals for social betterment, 
and in the growth of American institu- 
tions that benefit American people. 


@ I believe in an education that prepares 
for the wise use of leisure, in education 
that makes man a good comrade, that de- 
velops broad sympathies and a charity 
that ever broadens and deepens with 
human relationships. 




















Lessons in Safety 
By Alvin M. Peterson 


UCCESS in school work is determined largely 
S by our ability to make use of the opportuni- 
ties coming our way. During the first three 
months of the last school year, four opportunities 
for driving home lessons in safety presented them- 
selves as a result of three accidents and an incident 
that might have been responsible for an accident. 
The victims of the accidents were a girl, a boy, and 
a black cat—the only fatality being the cat. The 
girl was injured on her way home from school be- 
cause of the carelessness of an automobile driver. 
She was evidently careful and attempted to cross a 
street at a crossing—the proper place—but in spite 
of this was injured because of the carelessness of 
another. A vigorous campaign for safety followed. 
The fatal accident to the cat afforded another 
opportunity for teaching a lesson in safety. While 
“poor pussy” was the center of a group of curious 
and excited children, it was forcibly impressed upon 
them that “they must keep out of the street or fare 
as the cat.”” The same lesson was impressed on a 
number of boys who crossed a busy street near the 
middle of the block because of their curiosity over 
a stray dog. 

The third accident befell a fifth grade boy on his 
way home from school. He “hitched” an auto- 
mobile and was injured when he fell from the 
moving machine. The dangers of “hitching” trains 
and automobiles were pointed out in connection 
with the following lesson, in which the aim was “To 
teach a safe and practical rule to follow when cross- 
ing a street.” 

The boys in the fifth grade manual training class 
were told to form in a circle about a large open 
space near the center of the room. As soon as they 
were in order, I told them we were going to have a 


lesson in safety, that we were going to learn some- 
thing concerning the proper way to cross a street, 
I then quickly drew a miniature plan of a street 
crossing on the floor with a piece of white chalk. 
The streets were about four feet wide, while the 
sidewalks were something like a foot in width. The 
boys were first asked a question as to the proper 
place for crossing streets. Many knew and we were 
soon agreed that the proper place was at the cross- 
ings. One boy mentioned the case of the boy in- 
jured when he “hitched” the automobile. A num- 
ber of the others referred to accidents of which 
they knew and which were caused by boys “hitch- 
ing” trains or automobiles. The boys decided that 
“hitching” trains and automobiles was very. dan- 
gerous and should never be indulged in. Someone 
told of a boy injured by an automobile when he ran 
heedlessly out into the street after a football. This 
was discussed and a third point clinched—that it is 
dangerous to run out into a street after a ball with- 
out stopping to make sure no automobiles are ap- 
proaching. Before we returned to the method of 
crossing a street, another point, too, had been im- 
pressed. It was that a person must not only always 
be careful himself but in addition must always be 
on guard against the carelessness of others. 

The direction in which traffic on each side of a 
street moves was determined. The main street 
then under consideration ran east and west and the 
traffic going east was shown to pass along the south 
side of the street while that going west ran on the 
north side. The boys were then asked to take turns 
and show their companions how they would cross 
the street. The outcome of their efforts was a 
decision that until the center was reached it was 
best to look mainly to the left, and after the center 
was reached mainly to the right. 

The boys were next asked to sum up what they 
— learned that morning, with the following re- 
sult. 

; 1. Streets should be crossed at the regular cross- 
ings. 

2. Balls or other playthings should not be follow- 
ed hastily when they roll out into a street. Boys 
and girls should think first of their own safety. 
The ball may be recovered when all danger from 
automobiles is past. 

3. “Hitching” trains and automobiles is extreme- 
ly dangerous and should never be indulged in. 

4. Every person must be careful at all times. 
However, that is not enough. He must always be 
on guard against the carelessness of others. 

5. Vehicles turn to the right when meeting each 
other. This causes eastbound traffic to take the 
south half of the width of a street and westbound 
the north half. It causes northbound traffic to take 
the east side and southbound traffic the west side. 

6. Consequently, in crossing a street, the atten- 
tion of the pedestrian should be mainly to the left 
until the middle of the street is reached and mainly 
to the right the remainder of the distance. 

As the boys returned to their benches, one of the 
number picked up a chisel and turned it towards 
his abdomen in attempting to shape a piece of 
wood. This gave us a seventh point in regard to 
safety, which we formulated about as follows: 

7. The force used in operating knives and chisels, 
and for that matter all sharp instruments, should 
be directed away from all parts of the body. 

The work outlined above was reviewed and given 
further emphasis through some additional pieces of 
work, In the first place, the boys were taken to a 
busy street. There one or two of them at a time 
demonstrated the proper method of crossing a 
street. 

The points learned were next written in as few 
words as possible, in order to adapt them to use on 
posters. The posters, in rotation, were placed in 
the halls and exits, where they could be seen each 
day by all the pupils. 

The last phase of the work was a class exercise 
in language in which the points were again dis- 
cussed. Some of the boys stood before the class 
and gave a résumé of what they had learned. The 
class then put an outline on the blackboard and ex- 
panded it in the form of short themes. 

Do not be afraid of repetition and more repeti- 
tion. Make the points so clear and emphasize them 
so strongly, that they will always be remembered. 
In the second place, make the work as concrete as 
possible through drawing the chalk crossing and 
giving a demonstration on an actual street crossing. 
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osalie Finds A Way 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


By Barbara Winship 
Illustrated by Alice Seipp 


Only a few months ago she had 

been living in a weather-beaten 
frame cottage in a far western town, 
preparing to take the teachers’ exami- 
nations, after which would come dreary 
years in a country school. 


Then—the wonderful thing! 
—just like fiction. Not large, 
enough—barely. 


So here she was in a famous eastern 
college with the dearest girls in the 
world for room-mates. Happily she 
glanced about the pretty sitting-room. 


“I’m just the luckiest girl in college.” 


Over and over Rosalie told it to her- 
self. Who wouldn’t be, she thought. 
Her eyes warmed as they fell on the 
girls, 


On the couch was Sylvia, lovely 
golden-haired Sylvia. Sylvia of the low, 
sweet voice; Sylvia of the slow, graceful 
movements. But Rosalie well knew the 
keen brain behind those leisurely man- 
ners, the same quality of brain that had 
placed Sylvia’s father high in the coun- 
cils of the nation. How proud Prairie 
City had been to learn its little Rosalie 
was rooming with the daughter of the 
famous statesman. 


Next her was curled winsome Noreen! 
At the study table sat Jean, from Massa- 
chusetts, sweetly serious. 


There was but one cloud in Rosalie’s 
sky. Merely a tiny one, probably it 
would blow away. 


The eternal clothes problem—you 
might have guessed it. Rosalie hadn’t 
thought of clothes, in her joy at the tiny 
legacy—just enough for boardand tuition 
at this famous eastern college. 


Of course, college was awfully demo- 
cratic, and nobody cared what you wore. 


ron yet, Rosalie couldn’t believe it. 


A legacy 
but 


Still, many of the girls—Sylvia and 
Noreen—wore very simple things, but 
lovely in quality and design. And the 


labels! Even Jean, whose father was 
just a college professor, had two party 
frocks and silk “undies.” 


“Well, they don’t mind my shabby 
things, so I won't,” Rosalie said to her- 
self philosophically. “My blue middy 
dress does very well for classes, and we 
wear only negligees to fudge parties. 
It doesn’t really matter.” 


But—what was Sylvia saying? It was 
one night toward the Christmas holi- 
days. Rosalie had been studying, but 
now she raised her head in vague alarm. 


“Rosalie must go with me, since she 
lives too far to go home. You others 
come the minute you can. Mother will 
give a dinner-dance—and teas—there’ll 
be loads of invitations, besides.” 


Rosalie’s brain whirled. Dances—and 
her old white organdie! Teas—and her 
cheap blue taffeta, beginning to split! 


Long hours she tossed that night, try- 
ing to plan an excuse. She had expected 
to stay quietly at college for vacation. 
The girls didn’t dream, of course—Sylvia 
would want to lend her money; Noreen 
to share her own wardrobe. She couldn’t 
bear either. 


ITH terrific swiftness came the day 

before vacation. Every one was 
packing. Rosalie slipped out and walked 
long, long up a country road, her hands 
clenched, almost stumbling. The 
eleventh-hour deliverance for which she 
had prayed had not come. Oh, if she 
could only walk on forever! Cr go away 
somewhere—and rest—rest—! 


Then—an idea! She stopped, felt her 
hot cheeks. It wouldn’t be an untruth— 
her head was splitting! Resolutely she 
turned and went back to the campus, 
a to the office of the resident physi- 
cian, 


The girls, returning from last-minute 
shopping, found only a scribbled note. 
At once they stormed the infirmary, but 
a stern nurse allowed them merely a 
Scant five minutes with the patient. After 
they had gone, Rosalie lay guiltily, but 
— at peace, in the little white 

ed. 


After vacation things were never the 
Same again. Rosalie was always self- 


conscious, wondering if her shabbiness 
embarrassed the others. 


Spring vacation loomed, too, with 
Noreen to be hostess. Again the sleep- 
less nights, the tormenting days. What 
should she do—there must be a new 
excuse. 

One day, when alone, something inside 
Rosalie snapped and she collapsed, a 
sobbing heap, by her little bed—never 
hearing the door open. 


“Why, honey—what on earth—?” Soft 
yet strong arms lifted her into bed, 
brought blankets and a hot-water bottle. 


“There, hush—hush,” soothed Sylvia. 
“T’ll put an engaged sign on the door— 
after a while you can tell me—” 


It was a relief to confess, at last, 
thought Rosalie in her exhaustion. 


“Dearie, you should have told me be- 
fore. And—why, I believe I have an 
idea right now. I know the cleverest 
girl at home who—” (Oh, wise and in- 
finitely considerate Sylvia, to tender 
practical ideas rather than a humiliating 
loan!) “You can start right away and 
work all spring vacation. The others 
will think you’re making up French and 
mathematics.” 





OSALIE was the first to return in Sep- 
tember, already unpacking a shiny 
new trunk when the others arrived. 


Immediately, Noreen spied the brown 
velvet. “You never got that adorable 
thing in Nevada!” 


“And look at this cream satin!” gasped 
Jean. “Oh—where did you get that darling 
black lace?” 


But Rosalie only smiled mysteriously, 
donning a dashing little jumper of scar- 
let jersey for their first campus walk. 


The first class meeting of the year is 
always exciting, but one of the special 
thrills came when a starry-eyed young 
person arose to second the nomination 
of Sylvia Randall for sophomore presi- 
dent. 


Rosalie had never “talked in meetin’” 
before, but when one is arrayed in a 
just-right frock of rose linen, scalloped 
to perfection and flared and fitted to a 
debutante’s taste, the matter of address- 
ing an audience is simple. 


“Who—it can’t be!” the whispers rip- 
pled across the assembly hall. “Rosalie 
Taft! Isn’t she the sweetest—! Did you 
ever see such a cunning dress?” 


The 
Rosalie. 


sophomores had discovered 


Rosalie in bright gingham—Rosalie in 
pastel organdie! It was hard to say 
which was the most charming picture. 
And when you finally decided, along 
came crisp days and there was Rosalie 
in a distracting cape costume of violet 
tweed, or Rosalie in something cleverly 
concocted of serge and satin, with quaint 
trimming of wooden beads, and your 
mind was all unsettled again. 


Pap was there ever so glorious a night 
as that of the play, with Rosalie 
the leading lady? Rosalie as the shy 
village maid in the first act. Rosalie, 
the dauntless little private secretary of 
the second. Then the triumphant third 
act, with Rosalie, the butterfly, emerged 
from the chrysalis of loneliness and 
poverty, a witch of a Rosalie whom none 
had seen before! 


At last the girls got her home, to the 
flower-filled sitting-room, and finally the 
visitors were all gone (though three 
freshmen vowed to camp on the door- 
mat). Then the “family” gathered close. 


“Now, you promised to tell where you 
got the costumes and all your pretty 
things,” reminded Noreen. 


“I was so unhappy last year,” began 
Rosalie, “for I hadn’t nice clothes like 
you girls. I had decided not to come 
back. But Sylvia found out and showed 
me a way. 


“There is a school, in Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, which teaches girls and women, 
wherever they be, to make their own 
clothes, And, of course, that means a 
saving of half or more. 
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“The sophomores were serenading Rosalie.” 


“I didn’t believe I could do it, but 
when Sylvia told me of friends who had 
learned, oh, so easily, I began at once 
and worked all spring vacation. Why, 
by June I could make the nicest things 
~—-I made some lingerie for Sylvia—and 
simple dresses. When I got home, the 
whole town became interested and it 
seemed as if every woman wanted me to 
make something for her. 





“It’s a wonderfully fascinating way to 
learn—pictures explain every step—and 
the instructors are so kind and helpful 
that I progressed beautifully. Soon I 
was making pretty organdie frocks for 
the home girls and, of course, had earned 
more than enough to pay for the course. 
With the extra money I bought ma- 
terial for my own clothes, and you have 
seen the results. My brown velvet cost 
but twelve dollars.” 


“That beauty! I thought it must have 
been seventy-five!” (This from Noreen.) 
“I saw the prettiest dress—will you 
copy it?” 

But Sylvia held up a hand.” 

“Listen!” 

Through the windows floated a song: 

“Oh, Rosalie, we love you best! 
Our Rosalie from the Golden West.” 

The sophomores were serenading 
Rosalie! 

Before slipping into bed, she tossed a 
good-night kiss to the campus. “One of 
the two dearest schools in the world,” 
she whispered, “but I wouldn’t be here 
if it weren’t for the other one.” 


HAT Rosalie Taft did, you can do, 
too. There is not the slightest doubt 
about it. More than 150,000 women and 


girls in city, town and country have 
proved that you can quickly learn at 
home, in spare time, through the 
Woman's Institute, to make your own 
and your children’s clothes and hats or 
prepare for success in Dressmaking or 
Millinery as a business, 

HE Woman's Institute is ready to help 

you, no matter where you live or what 
your circumstances or your needs. And 
it costs you absolutely nothing to find 
out what it can do for you. Just senda 
letter, post card or the convenient cou- 
pon below to the Woman's Institute, 
Dept. 32-K, Scranton, Penna., and you 


will receive, without obligation, the full 
story of this great school that is bring- 


ing to women and girls all over the 
world the happiness of having dainty, 
becoming clothes and hats, savings al- 
most too good to be true, and the joy of 
being independent in a successful 
business 

——— TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 

WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-K, Scranton, Penna, 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how IT can learn the sub- 
ject which I have marked below: 

(0 Home Dressmaking C Millinery 
C) Professional Dressmaking C) Cooking 
Name , i diakiniide m 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Street 
Address ...........++. sacice - 
City State 
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POEMS OUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
There are many who have in their memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who 
have the privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Columbus 
(A Soliloquy) 


is the sea’s perpetual 


How lonely 
swing, 

The melancholy wash of endless waves, 

The sigh of some grim monster un- 
descried, 

Fear-painted on the canvas of the 
dark, 

Shifting on his uneasy pillow of brine! 
Yet night brings more companions 
than the day 
To this drear waste! 
tions burn, 
And fairer stars, 

height my soul 
Finds nearer sympathy than with my 
herd 
Of earthen souls, whose vision’s scanty 


new constella- 


with whose calm 


ring 
Makes me its prisoner to beat my 

wings ; 
Against the cold bars of their unbelief, 
Knowing in vain my own free heaven 


beyond. 
* * * 

O Faith! if thou art strong, thine op- 
posite 

Is mighty also, and the dull fool’s 
sneer 

Hath ofttimes shot chill palsy through 
the arm 

Just lifted to achieve its crowning 
deed, 


And made the firm-based heart, that 
would have quailed 

The rack or fagot, shudder like a leaf 

Wrinkled with frost, and loose upon 
its stem. 

The wicked and the weak, by some 
dark law, 

Have a strange power to shut and 
rivet down 

Their own horizon round us, to un- 
wing 

Our heaven-aspiring visions, and to 


ur 

With surly clouds the Future’s gleam- 
ing peaks, 

Far seen across the brine of thank- 
less years. 

If the chosen soul could never be alone 

In deep mid-silence, open-doored to 
God, 

No greatness ever had been dreamed 
or done; 

Among dull hearts a prophet never 


grew; . ; 
The nurse of full-grown souls is soli- 


tude. 
* * * 
Here am I; for what end God knows, 
not I; 
Westward still points the inexorable 
soul; 


Here am I, with no friend but the sad 


sea, 

The beating heart of this great enter- 
prise, 

Which, without me, would stiffen in 
swift death; 

This have I mused on, since mine eye 
could first 

Among the stars distinguish and with 


0 

Rest? A that God-fed Pharos of the 
north, 

On some blue promontory of heaven 
lighted 

That juts far out into the upper sea; 

To this one hope my heart hath clung 
for years 

As would a foundling to the talisman 

Hung round his neck by hands he 
knew not whose. 


* ok * 
This hope hath been to me for love 
and fame, 
Hath made me wholly lonely on the 
earth, 
Building me up as in a thick-ribbed 
tower, 





Wherewith enwalled my _ watching 
spirit burned, 

Conquering its little island from the 

Dark, 

Sole as a scholar’s lamp, and heard 
men’s steps, 

In the far hurry of the outward world, 

Pass dimly forth and back, sounds 
heard in dream. 


* * * 


I know not when this hope enthralled 
me first, 
But from my boyhood up I loved to 


ear 
The tall pine-forests of the Apennine 
Murmur their hoary legends of the 


sea, 
Which hearing, I in vision clear be- 


eld 

The sudden dark of tropic night shut 
down 

O’er the huge whisper of great watery 
wastes, 

The while a pair of herons trailingly 


Flapped inland, where some league-* 


wide river hurled 

The yellow spoil of unconjectured 
realms 

Far through a gulf’s green silence, 
never scarred 

By any but the North-wind’s hurry- 
ing keels. 

And not the pines alone; all sights 
and sounds 

To my _ world-seeking heart 
fealty. 


paid 
* * * 


Chances have laws as fixed as planets 
have, 
And disappointment’s dry and bitter 


root, 
Envy’s harsh berries, and the choking 


pool 

Of the world’s scorn, are the right 
mother-milk 

To = —_— hearts that pioneer their 
ind, 

And break a pathway to those un- 
known realms 

That in the earth’s broad shadow lie 
enthralled; 

Endurance is the crowning quality, 

And patience all the passion of great 
hearts; 

These are their stay, and when the 
leaden world 

Sets its hard face against their fate- 
ful thought 

And brute. strength, like the Gaulish 
conqueror, 

Clangs his huge glaive down in the 
other scale, 

The inspired soul but flings his pa- 
tience in, 

And slowly that outweighs the pon- 
derous globe,— 

One faith against a whole earth’s un- 
belief, 

One soul against the flesh of all man- 
kind. 

Thus ever seems it when my soul can 
hear 





The voice that errs not; then my tri- 
umph gleams, 
O’er the blank ocean beckoning, and 


all night 
My heart flies on before me as I sail. 
* * * 
One day more 
These muttering shoalbrains leave 


the helm to me; 

God, let me not in their dull ooze be 
stranded; 

Let not this one frail bark, to hollow 
which 

I have dug out the pith and sinewy 
heart 

Of my aspiring life’s fair trunk, be so 

Cast up to warp and blacken in the 
sun 

Just as the opposing wind ’gins whis- 
tle off 

His cheek-swollen pack, and from the 
leaning mast 

Fortune’s full sail strains forward! 


One poor day!— 
Remember whose and not how short 
it is! 
It is God’s day, it is Columbus’s. 
A lavish day! One day, with life and 
heart, 
Is more than time enough to find a 
world. 
James Russell Lowell. 


The Last Leaf 


I saw-him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said,— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago,— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 








You Will Find the Old Favorites in 
“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR’’ 





A new collection of popular verse. 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. In- 
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Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Children 


Come to me, O ye children! 
For I hear you at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the eastern windows, 
That look towards the sun, 
Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the 
sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow 
But in mine is the wind of Autumn 
And the first fall of the snow. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood,— 


That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, O ye children! 
And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are sing- 
ing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 
For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


Duty 
The sweetest lives are those to duty 


wed, 

Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close knit strands of an unbroken 
thread, 

Whose love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpet, ring 
no bells; 

The book of life, the shining record 


tells. . 
Thy love shall chant its own beati- 
tudes 


? 
After its own life-working. A child’s 
kiss 
Set on thy singing lips shall make thee 
glad; 
A poor man served by thee shall make 
thee rich; 


A sick man helped by thee shall make 
thee strong; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every 


sense 
Of service thou renderest. ae 
Robert Browning. 
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Voice Improve 
in Volume and Quali 








“T am glad to express my sense of the value of Mr. Eugene Feuchtinger’s method of voice building. I 
can testify to the improvement of my own voice in volume and quality, after only a brief period of study, 
and I have been impressed by the improvement in several others of his pupils.” 


MR. JOHN M. CLAPP, Professor of English, Lake Forest College, Ill. 


Teacher Using Perfect Voice System — Pupils 
Delighted With Results “ 


I _ want to say chis time that I know your method must be 
absolutely true, and will infallibly bring the desired result if 
the studem does the work. It has done much for me and will 
do more. In the chaotic condition of yoice teaching by the 
Profession today, I am glad that I at last can build on the solid 
rock of Absolute Knowledge. FREDERIC MOSS. 
Ogden, Utah. 


College President Delighted With Improvement 
of Speaking Voice 
“I wish to express my appreciation of the work you did with 
the group of us here at Lake Forest in teaching us your method 
of voice training. It seems to me that you have the proper 
scientific basis for your work; and I think there is no doubt 
that you are getting results”. Dr. JOHN S. NOLLEN, 
Pres. Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Uses “‘ Perfect Voice’? System at 
Famous Music School 


“Three days before your course arrived, I was given a position 
as teacher of voice in a very well known school of music in 
Brooklyn. I want to put your system to work in that school 
and produce some real results. I already feel greatly indebted 
to you and if I can work out your practical system, I won’t only 
become one of the finest tenors in New York City, but will 
have a very large class following in voice. I have taken your 
course as a last resort, and feel sure that something will come 
of it. Most faithfully yours, CHAS. E. FELLOWS, 

262 W. 70th Street., Washington Square, N. Y. 


You, Too, Can H 
_ Stronger and Clearer Voice 


O you realize how much voice fatigue 
has to do with nerve strain and 
weariness after a long day in aclass- 

room? Yet, famous singers and speakers 
can use their voices for hours without 
strain. The only difference between their 
throat and yours is the development ot 
the vocal organ. They have been trained 
to use the all-important Hyo-Glossus 
muscle and eliminate all strain on the 
other parts of the delicate vocal mechan- 
ism. A well developed vocal organ with a 
Hyo-Glossus muscle that functions prop- 
erly is the secret of all vocal power. 


Your Voice Can Be 
Improved 100% 


You, too, have a Hyo-Glossus muscle in 
your throat. If it is strong and vigorous, 
you have a beautiful voice that you can use 
for hours without strain. Probably you sing 
well. If it is small and undeveloped, your 
voice is likely to be weak, harsh, or shrill, 
and easily fatigued. In this case, the more 
you use your voice, the more you strain 
all parts of your vocal mechanism. 
Through Professor Feuchtinger’s method you can 
develop your Hyo-Glossus muscle by simple, silent, 
muscular exercises, right in the privacy of your 
own home. The improvement in your voice will 
be a surprise and joy to you. 


Beautiful Singing Voice 
Also Possible 


The training Prof. Feuchtinger can give you will 
make your class work easier and far more effect- 


“Your Exercises Are Wonderful,”’ Says 
Experienced Vocal Teacher 
Norwood School of Music. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
My dear Professor Feuchtinger: 

From my experience in singing, I know your exercise for the 
all-important Hyo-Glossus muscle is wonderful. Withcons.ant, 
thorough and proper practice, a person is bound to succeed.” 

LAWRENCE CLIFFORD GIBSON, 
Director, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Finds Exercises of Inestimable Value in Classroom 
“Having taken the course, I feel that the method is ali that is 


claimed for it and will cure y Mero which has always troubled ° 


me, and be of inestimable benefit to me in my work in the 
classroom. My voice has already shown improvement.” 
MISS F. MARY EBY, 
Collegiate Institute, Prince Albert, Sask., Canada 


Famous Voice Teacher Writes Note of Cordial 
Appreciation 


Dear Professor Feuchtinger: 

With cordial appreciation I express my belief, that you have 
made sppaes ge d of capital importance to all persons who have 
trouble with their voice, whether in speaking or singing. It 
really seems as if you have found the true vocal highway, so 
long and vainly sought, on which mankind was intended to 
travel. Yet.of course, it is no royal road, but demands an 
ample measure of intelligence and perseverance. 

M. K. GANDELL, Voice Teacher, 
The Cosmopolitan School of Music & Dramatic Art, Chicago 








Diagram of the complete vocal mechanism show- 
ing the development of the Hyo Glossus muscle in 





the throat of great singers and speakers. 








ive. Besides this, it will develop a beautiful singing 
voice, if you are sincere and persistent in the prac- 
tice of these exercises. You haven’t the slightest 
conception of the possibilities of your own voice 
when trained by this wonderful method. 


Professor Feuchtinger, 
World’s Famous Maestro 


For three generations the family of Feuchtinger has 
been famous,in the musical capitals of Europe for 
their success in voice development through this 
wonderful discovery. Grand Opera stars have 
been trained by their method. 


Now Professor Feuchtinger himself is here in 
Chicago. He is devoting his time to thousands o 
American pupils. Hundreds are being benefited 
where only one could have his attention before. 
The marvelous Feuchtinger method is perfectly 


Teacher Thanks Professor Feuchtinger for Service 
Rendered to Profession 


“As a teacher of voice and of public speaking, I wish to express 
my sincere appreciation of the great service that you have ren- 
dered tothe profession.” H ETZEL, 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


“A Privilege to Take Lessons from Prof. Feuchtinger”’ 
says President of Famous Theological Seminary 


My dear Professor Feuchtinger: 
ry . . 

I consider it a great privilege to have been able totake lessons 
from Professor Feuchtinger in his Perfect Voice Method. A 
careful carrying out of his directions will in a short time bring 
a conviction of the value of his method in increased ease an 
comfort in the use of the voice in speaking and in the produc- 
tion of a purer tone.” DR. ELMER F. KRAUSS, 

Pres. of the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical Luthern 

Church, Chicago, IIl 


Complimented by Club Members 
on Effective Speaking 


My dear Professor Feuchtinger: 

“While I do not expect to ever be called upontolecture, today 
at the club I had to give a lecture of my own. Atitsconclusion, 
one who has been taking lessons for oratory asked me how 
had developed such a beautiful speaking voice. I told herl 
had been a singer and then explained your method, also gave 
her your first pamphlets and books sent me. I think I have 
received more than money can give, and I love my lessons.” 


MISS E, VALENTINE, Oakland, Calif. 


ave a 





adapted to instruction by mail. You can practice 
these wonderful, silent exercises in the privacy of 
your own home. The Professor, himself, follows your 
progress. He encourages you—answers your ques- 
tions—explains everything with perfect clearness, 


Real Money-Back Guarantee 


The Perfect Voice Institute does not ask you to 
tisk your money on this training. We absolutely 
guarantee that Professor Feuchtinger’s method will 
improve your voice 100% in your own opinion— 
or your money will be refunded. You are to be 
the sole judge. You take no chance. 


This Book Free to You! 


Mail the coupon below and 
receive, free, Professor 
Feuchtinger’s valuable 
book, “Enter Your World.” 
Do not hesitate to ask. Pro- 
fessor Feuchtinger is anxious 
to send you his book. Ie 
tells all about his wonderful 
method, and the marvelous 
results obtained by others 
who have taken this training. The number of 
books is limited. Don’t delay. Mail coupon at once. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 


1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Studio 3827, Chicago, Ill. 








Perfect Voice Institute 


I assume no obligation whatever. 


D Singing U Speaking © Stammering 
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1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Studio 3827, Chicago, II. 
Please send me FREE, Professor Feuchtinger’s book “Enter Your 
World.” I have put X opposite the subject that interests me most. 


(— Weak Voice 
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T is so easy to acquire a good habit! And 
it is so important, too, that the correct way 

of brushing the teeth be made into a habit. 
Here’s the habit that makes for strong, healthy, 
white teeth: 

(1) Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush—night and morning. 

(2) Brushing up on the lower teeth—down on the 
upper (a rotary movement is best). 

(3) Brushing behind all of the teeth. 

Remember—“A clean tooth never decays.” 

The above habit keeps the teeth clean and free from 
all destructive agents. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in three 
sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. 
If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and we 
will make good. 


We have prepared a school chart which will enable you to keep a record of 
your pupils’ progress in the “twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit.” Send for this 
chart and for our interesting FREE booklet about the Care of Your Teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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An Experiment in Dramatization 
By Mary Ryan 


x4 HE Pollyanna Club” is the 

name of a group of girls eight 

and nine years of age who 
meet every Tuesday afternoon after 
school in a social settlement house in 
an industrial community in the middle 
west. These little girls come from the 
homes of foreign language peoples, 
Hungarian, Servian, Croatian, and 
Jewish. Their fathers work in the 
great steel mills. Their mothers are 
burdened with the oversight of large 
families. The children do not have a 
chance to know their fathers very well 
because they are away from home in 
the steel mills from early morning un- 
til night and then are too tired to pay 
much attention to their children. But 
the “Pollyanna” girls share the bur- 
den of home-keeping with their moth- 
ers, tending babies, making beds, and 
even scrubbing and cooking. 

Such is their background. I speak 
of this here in detail because I feel 
that very often the child of immigrant 
parents possesses an imagination more 
ready to respond to certain stimuli, 
than that found among American 
children, whose home environment is 
more replete with the advantages of 
culture and luxury, and perhaps the 
plan suggested here may be of help to 
teachers in our foreign communities 
who wish to give their pupils a greater 
outlet in dramatic expression. 

The Pollyanna Club was to have a 
Halloween party. In making plans 
for the good time they asked if they 
might have a play. There was no 
time to prepare for any formal pro- 
duction such as involves the memoriz- 
ing of parts and rehearsals. So the 
teacher suggested that they divide 
themselves into two groups and see 
which side could “make up” and give 
the best play. The response was im- 
mediate.’ It being Halloween, of course 
their thoughts ran to ghosts, witches, 
goblins and black cats. No sugges- 
tions were given by the teacher on the 
form or plot of the play. But they 
were given free use of such costumes 
as were on hand, besides a few simple 
properties, such as toy household fur- 
niture, dolls and tables and chairs. 
They decorated a large room for the 
party and had a curtain stretched 
across one corner, shutting off one 
portion of the room for a stage. They 
were then left to originate and work 
out their plays by themselves. The re- 
sults were exceedingly interesting. 
One of them, especially, the teacher 
felt to be worth preserving and set it 
down in dramatic form immediately 


after they had produced it. Action 
and dialogue ran thus:— 
CHARACTERS 
Mother Ghost 
Witch Fairy 


Two Children, a boy and a girl 


Mother (seated in a chair)—Chil- 
dren! Children! ; 

Children (entering, exclaim togeth- 
er)—Here we are. 

Mother (in loud, warning tone)— 
Now I want you to watch out for the 
Ghost and the Witch! 

Children—All right, Mother, we 
will. (They go out to play, the boy 
chopping down an imaginary tree, the 
girl playing with her dolls. The Ghost 
and the Witch enter surreptitiously, 
and dragging the children off to one 
side make as if to eat them. A Fairy 
enters and waves her wand. The 
Mother is weeping. She goes in 
search of the children.) 

Mother (seeing a drop of blood on 
the ground)—Oh, it is my child’s blood! 
It is the blood of my child! (She 
frantically follows the trail of blood 
to the hiding place of the Ghost and 
the Witch. As she approaches the 
spot, the Ghost and the Witch, un- 
aware of her presence, leave the chil- 
dren alone.) 

Witch—Come on, let’s go to the 
store. (Ghost and Witch go to other 
side of stage and begin making imag- 
inary purchases.) 

Mother (seeing children)—Oh, it is 
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my children! Come with me! 


all run home.) 

Ghost and Witch (returning)—Oh, 
where are the children? They are 
gone! (They run in haste to the 
Fairy, who in the meantime has been, 
standing on the outskirts of the scence.) 

Witch (angrily)—Have you _ seen 
those children? 

Fairy—No, I have not. 

_ Witch—You_ have, too. That is a 
lie. If you tell me a lie, I am going to 
catch you. 

(The Ghost and the Witch run rap- 
idly here and there, looking for the 
children. The Mother is_ shielding 
them.) 

Fairy (waving her magic wand)- 
Now you may both fall dead! (Thc 
Witch and the Ghost fall instantly to 
the ground and expire.) 


That this production was a success, 
at least from the standpoint of the 
onlookers, was evidenced by their ap- 
plause and cries of “Do it all over 
again.” And is there not in this very 
simple example the _ essentials of 
drama, namely plot, emotion conveyed 
to the audience, continued action work- 
ing up to a climax, and vivid charac- 
terization through action and dia- 
logue? 

In making observations during this 
experiment it seemed to me that there 
were four or five fundamental in- 
stincts at work which furnished the 
basis for the elements of freedom, 
naturalness and_ spontaneity which 
were apparent ail the way through. 
First there was the spirit of rivalry 
between the two groups. Combined 
with this was the spirit of team work, 
and loyalty to the group. Then there 
was the incentive to imagination given 
through appeal to the creative im- 
pulse. It was. intensely exciting to 
those children to “make up,” to origi- 
nate their own play. The use of ob- 
jective material right from the start 
furnished a strong incentive to the in- 
stinct of imitativeness. For what is 
imagination if not a reproduction of 
an image of the world of percepts? 
Given the concrete objective material, 
the child’s imaginary world becomes 
more and more a real world. The lit- 
tle Servian girl, who took the part of 
the Mother, without any suggestion on 
the part of anyone rushed home from 
school before coming to the party to 
have her hair “done up,” and to get 
an immense flowered pongee skirt and 
a pair of soiled white pumps, so much 
too large that she could hardly keep 
them on her feet. But they belonged 
to her own mother and in her own eyes 
furnished sufficient equipment to com- 
plete her concept of “Mother.” 


(They 


A Seventh Grade Banking Lesson 
By Sophia C. Johnson 


When we came to the lesson on 
“banking” in our seventh grade arith- 
metic we decided to open a bank of our 
own. Accordingly, the teacher was ap- 
pointed cashier with a book for enter- 
ing names, amounts of deposits, checks 
and balances of the sixteen pupils. The 
first day, deposit slips were made out 
and deposited in the Seventh Grade 
Bank of Birmingham, Ala. The next 
three days checks covering bills made 
to various merchants in the city, were 
drawn on our bank. Talks in the mean- 
time on the principles involved kept up 
the interest. The last day, balances 
were found and the amounts placed in 
the savings department at a certain 
rate per cent for a given time. 

The enthusiasm was _ pronounced 
when it was discovered that some had 
overdrawn their accounts while others 
had to be reminded of the rule for sim- 
ple interest. Result, a more vital in- 
terest in business methods. 


The common school is the greatest 
discovery ever made by man. Other 
social organizations are curative and 
remedial; this is a preventive and an 
antidote. They come to heal diseases 
and wounds; this, to make the physi- 
cal and moral frame invulnerable to 
them.—Horace Mann. 
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Teeth That Shine 


Note how many you see today 


Have you noted how many pretty teeth 
you meet with nowadays? 


A few years ago nearly everyone's teeth 
were coated with dingy film. Now millions of 
people combat that film. 


We urge you to learn how they do it, and 
try the method yourself for ten days. 


Film destroys beauty 


A viscous film forms on your teeth. You 
can feel it with your tongue. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 


That film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It often forms the basis of thin, 
discolored coats. Tartar is based on film. 


The old ways of brushing left much of that 
film intact. Even well-brushed teeth were 
usually discolored more or less. And many 
teeth were unsightly. 





Film is also the cause of most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acids. It holds the acids in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Millions of germs 
breed in it. And they with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Now we combat it 


The tooth brush has not ended film. Tooth 
troubles have been constantly increasing. So 
dental science has for years sought ways to 
fight that film. 


Two ways have now been found. Able 
authorities have proved their efficiency. Lead- 
ing dentists nearly all the world over are urg- 
ing their daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been created to 
comply with all modern requirements. The 
name is Pepsodent. These two effective film 
combatants are now embodied in it. 


Two other benefits 


Pepsodent brings, with every use, two other 
great effects. It multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth which may otherwise 
cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is to neutralize mouth acids, the cause 
of tooth decay. 


These are Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agents. Every use of Pepsodent gives them 
many-fold effect. Thus it creates all-impor- 
tant benefits which old ways never brought. 
To millions of homes it has introduced a new 
era in teeth cleaning. 


PAT. OF F. A scientific tooth paste, made 

to comply with modern require- 

@é Ss Q 42rnN ments. Endorsed by authorities 

; and now advised by leading den- 

REG. U.S. tists the world over. All drug- 
The New- Day Dentifrice gists supply the large tubes. 
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Ask Us Now 


for this delightful test 


This offers a 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent. 
Send the coupon for it. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. Note the _ refreshing 
taste that follows. 


A book we send explains each new effect. 
So you will see that new protection comes, as 
well as new delights. 


If you are careful enough to brush teeth, 
learn how to clean them better. 





Quick, visible effects 


The Pepsodent effects are quick and con- 


spicuous. No usercan doubt its benefits. 
What you see and feel will very soon con- 
vince you. 


Film is combated. Starch deposits are at- 
tacked. The teeth are highly polished. The 
mouth is left in alkaline condition. 


Learn these results, then let your family 
enjoy them. Children need them too. This 
is the way to safer teeth. 


Let this test show you what clean teeth 
mean, and you will always want them. 





10-Day Tube Free * 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 292, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 





Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 






Only one tube to a family 
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Molly Malone, appearing 
in Goldwyn -motion pic- 
tures. Miss Malone is one 
of many attractive women 
of the screen who use and 
endorse Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream for promoting 
beauty of complexion. 
From a photograph by 
Clarence S. Bull, 


o gain and retain the charm 


ofa perfect complexion 


VERY day—regularly—treat your skin with 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. More than a face 
cream, more than a cleanser, Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, you will find, will soon soothe away old 
traces of redness and roughness—soon banish 
annoying little blemishes. 
Ingram's Milkweed Cream has an exclusive therapeutic 
property which serves to “tone up,” revitalize the slug- 
gish tissues of the skin. Used faithfully, it will bring to 
you, just as it bas to thousands of attractive women, 
the matchless charm of a fresh wholesome complexion. 
At your druggists—50c and $1.00. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
65 Tenth Street Detroit, Michigan 
Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Co., Windsor, Ontario 


Ingram'’s 
eiderdown powder Milkweed 
pad and samples of 


Send a dime 
for Ingram’s 
Beauty Purse 


—a souvenir packet 
containing samples 
of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, Ingqram’s 
Rouge, Ingram’s Vel- 
veola Souveraine 
Face Powder, an 


other Ingram Toilet- 




















Are Her 
Papers Neat? 


They could be if your 
school lavatories encour- 
aged clean hands with 


jilniion Paper Towels 


SERVED DOUBLED DOUBLE SERVICE 


These are served fresh and clean from a dust-proof cabinet 
that locks to prevent promiscuous handling of the contents. 
































Waste is discouraged by the service of—just one folded 
towel at a time, sufficient to dry both hands. 


Please send us your address for sample towels and 
information to discuss with your principal. 


A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Department D, 











NEW YORK. U.S.9 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 48) 


thing else we did. When all the Indi- 
ans shouted, “Farewell, O Hiawatha!” 
and he walked off into the western 
clump of trees, and the rest of the 
braves and squaws with the papooses 
turned and silently filed around the 
corner of the schoolhouse, we had 
made a success of our Community 
Day. ; 

No teacher need hesitate to try an 
outdoor play. It is an ideal solution 
for the problem faced by the teacher 
who lacks a_ stage—Mrs. A. M. 
FELKNOoR, Tennessee. 


Exhibits for the County Fair 

Many times I have heard teachers 
say they dreaded to prepare school 
work for the Fair. They wish to do 
their best, but fear it will not be so 
good as that of other teachers. Two 
mistakes are often made: (1) Work 
is postponed until it must be done too 
hurriedly, often resulting in the ac- 
ceptance of poorly prepared material; 
(2) The teachers do not realize what 
excellent work their pupils are capa- 
ble of doing if given proper instruc- 
tion and encouragement. The follow- 
ing suggestions may aid you in pre- 
paring your exhibits. 

A Birp’s Nest Mount 

A bird’s nest mount is one of the 
easiest things to prepare. Suppose, 
for example, we take the Baltimore 
oriole. On an oblong piece of stiff 
white cardboard, rule an inch margin 
with black ink. Do not let the lines 
cross at the corners. Fill in the mar- 
gin with orange. Then polish until 
smooth by rubbing with a piece of 
tissue paper. At the top print the 
name BALTIMORE ORIOLE. Decorate 
the letters with orange. 

Place the nest in the middle of the 
cardboard, quite near the lower mar- 
gin, but do not let it touch it. At the 
right, place the drawings of the ori- 
oles, both male and female. At the 
left, place the booklet containing the 
required descriptions. Makea suitable 
design for the cover of the booklet, but 
do not use the pictures of the nest or 
the birds, as they already appear on 
the mount. Poetry printed on the 
mount is an added attraction, but be 
sure to balance all work. The base of 
the drawings and the booklet should 
be on the same level, but not on the 
same line with the base of the nest. 

Orange is the only color that should 
be used on the Baltimore oriole mount. 
Always be very careful to use the 
colors that harmonize with the bird 
you choose for your mount. Choose a 
bird that will make your bird’s nest 
mount attractive. 


A TREE Mount 


September and October are the 
best months to plan the tree mount 
which is to represent your district at 
the Fair. However, there are some 
that can be made in the spring. The 
pupil must keep in mind what tree 
mount he wishes to make. 

Let us make an imaginary tree 
mount of the white birch. Use dark 
green cardboard, oblong in form, and 
do the printing with white ink. An 
inch from the edge draw a broad white 
line. Paint it on carefully and do not 
blot. Print WHITE BiRcH at the top. 

What shall we sew on with our light 
green silkateen? A cross section, a 
longitudinal section, old bark, new 
bark, a tiny birch canoe, and a book- 
let cover made of new bark and tied 
with a green ribbon. The booklet will 
contain the required description. 

Make a tiny frame to contain a pic- 
ture of the pupils out under the 
birches. Paste a little spray of leaves 
in an artistic position on one of the 
pages and endeavor to add something 
original, such as a picture of Hia- 
watha by the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
aiming his arrow toward the dark 
forest just back of the little wigwam 
we have cut from the piece of old bark. 

Tie the little birch-bark canoe with 
a piece of the bark, and color the sky, 
forest, earth, and water. Print some 
verses from Hiawatha so as to have 
the White Birch in literature as well 
as in art. The beautiful contrast be- 
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really fine strand 
of § enuineFrench 


riscilla 
ARLS 





Here’s an opportunity to wear for 
only $1 a beautitul strand of pearis 
which sells in our own retail store for 
20. Our liberal plan makes it possible 
bl you to easily possess them, 
housands of women have often wished 
they could afford beautiful pearls like 
these and here is your opportunity to get 
them on terms to fit your pocketbook 
These_indestructible, iridescent Pris- 
cilla Pearls are worn by the leaders 
of society and famous screen stars. 
a coin ig ag £ prers 8 charming 
ornment to ose seeking appear- 
gnee gomparable to New York’s so-called “Four Tun- 
red. 8 an added feature they are made with 2 
patented safety clasp of sterling silver and are encased 
in a beautiful velvet box. These rare Priscilla Pearls 
can only be bought from us. rder a strand of 


these genuine French Priscilla Pearls from us today. 
You will be a sensation among your acquaintances. 


HOW TO ORDER 


address and mail] to as, 


Pin a dollar bill to your name and 
Your pearls will be delivered by return 


mail. When postman b: - 
ing 24 inch pearls to your door pec hin Cee ONE 
wear. Thensend us $1.00 a week for te Every individual pear! 
weeks and these valuable pearls are your on this strand is euar- 
property. ‘ eee for ~ years 
against breaking, dis- 
H. J. BROUT COMPANY poring orlosing their 
1757 Madison Ave., New York City | beautiful lustre -- or 


money back. We will 
Established 1901 also _restring them 


A. FREE anytime with- 
ip one 
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You've heard your 

neighbor praise the Path- 

finder, the wonderful illustrated 

. news and story paper published at 

Washington for people everywhere. This 

paper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 

half a million subscribers. Chuck full ofjust the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question 

answers your questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all. Excit- 

ing serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 

for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more than pleased. 

PATHFINDER, 652 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Individual Name Pencils 











Box of 3 

—— 35c 
| Box of 6 

= 50c 
Box of 12 

75c 


Your own or your friend’s name gold stamped on 
high grade pencils. Distinctive — Unique — Pleas- 
ing —Personal—Inexpensive. For Birthdays, Holi- 
days, Greetings, Favors, Schools, etc. 1 box free with 
10; 3 free with 25; 15 free with 100. Typewrite or 
p-r-i-n-t names wanted. Remit M. O. or Check. 


Ohio Pencil Co. 432.6%, Columbus, 0. 


-STERLING 


RTABLE TYPEWRITER 
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EEE 


Weight 
7% Ibs. 










Real typewriter efficiency 





in a light weight, low priced machine. 
Speed, easy operation, fine work. 
FREE TRI AL No need to get along 
without a high-class 
portable typewriter any longer. Successfu! 
people forge ahead by using the best mod- 
ern equipment to aid their own efforts and 
increase their earning power. You can 
now have the very newest and best at your 
service ‘without waiting, on easy monthly 
payments. Do not fail to secure full par- 
ticulars before buying any typewriter. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
FOX TYPEWRITER CoO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please send full particulars of your Free Trial 
Easy Payment Offer on FOX-STERLING. 


NAmMe .....ecccccccccccccccscccccccccccess 
FAMGOENR 2b sckineecenssunewesesesccusccs owes 


N.L-P.P- 
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Keep Your 


Youthful Figure 


If you feei well, you look well 
If you look well, you feel well 


LENDER lines and aspring- 
ing step make you feel and 
look years younger. Today, to 


be attractive you must have the glow 
of health, a sparkle in your eyes, a 
clearskin—and wholesome cleanliness. 


There is some reason if you are not 
well, or if you do not weigh what you 
should—a reason peculiar to YOU. 
You can correct this condition—and in 
Nature’s own way, without medicine. 


The method is simple. With proper 
direction in exercise, breathing and 
diet you can accomplish this easily. 


Individual Instruction 


by a woman 
for women 


But your exercise and diet must be 
suited just to your particular needs. 


I have helped over 100,000 women to 
regain their health and beautiful, graceful 
figures. I have studied the needs of each 
and have given them individual instruction, 


Reduce or Increase 


Your Weight 


Health for women has been my life work. 
For over 20 years I have helped them to 

— or te aa Rv 

weight, to look well, fee 
Be Well— well, be well. They have 
Weigh what | followed my easy direc- 
you Should | tions in the privacy of 
their homes—and the re- 
sults have been positively MARVELOUS. 
You, too, can weigh what you should. 
You, too, can keep or regain your youthful 
figure. My service is a‘service for YOU. 


My Booklet Free 


Write for my free booklet illustrating how 
to walk, stand and breathe. Tell me your 
height, weight and age. And if you have 

hysical ailments, tell me about them. 
F cover betray a confidence. If I cannot 
help you, I will tell you so very frankly. 


Many of my most enthusiastic students are 
the wives or daughters of prominent physi- 
cians. My exercises are so easy, my instruc- 
tions so simple, that every woman can _ follow 
them. I KNOW that I can also help YOU — if 
you will write for my free booklet today. 

















If youhavea phonograph, I can give 
you a part of my exercises on 
records. I will send you a trial 
record for Fifty Cents—and 
you may keep the record, 
Mine is the only Health 
Course prepared by 
@ woman for women 


a a ae 


Address Dept. 30 


1819 Broadway, New York 
Z__ 


Miss Cocroft is nationally recognized as an 
authority on conditioning women as our 
training camps conditioned our men 
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tween the specimens mounted and the 
dark green background will surprise 
you.—JESSIE M. Hunter, New York. 


Sand Table Suggestions 


How many of you teachers have 
wanted a sand table and not found 
one in your school? Last year we 
solved the problem by using an old 
table. The legs were sawed off to the 
desired height, plate casters were 
screwed on, and a galvanized pan was 
made at the hardware store to fit the 
table. <A light frame to protect the 
corners and the top of the pan com- 
pleted the table. There happens to 
be a drawer in the table which we use 
for bits of paper, glass, cardboard, 
etc., and this constitutes our make-up 
box for arranging the various scenes 
we plan. 

For September and October the sand 
table is a miniature farm. We made 
a little doll-house from a cardboard 
cookie box, using the top of the box 
for the end; thus the end of our house 
was already hinged. These houses 
may be painted or covered with gray 
or brown oatmeal paper to represent 
stucco-finished bungalows. A coat of 
shellac renders them waterproof, so 
that they will not look soiled so quick- 
ly. Of course there are the roof and 
chimney to make. For these, cut a 
box cornerwise and you have a fine 
roof in one piece. Use a very small, 
long box—a Colgate’s dental cream 
box answers nicely—for the chimney. 
Notches are cut to fit over the roof 
and the chimney is glued in place. 
Barns and a garage are made in a 
similar way, while tall round boxes 
are easily converted into silos by 
adding cone-shaped roofs. 

You will find many pictures of peo- 
ple and animals in magazines. These 
can be mounted on cardboard and cut 
out, leaving a bit of cardboard to 
press into the sand so they will stand 
up. 

If you wish an attractive green 
lawn, use bits of moss and sprinkle 
water over them occasionally. A large, 
round bowl or granite pan makes a 
fine pond. Put the pebbles and sand 
in the bottom and fill it with water, 
adding bits of charcoal so that you 
need not change the water often. Some 
child may have toy fish, ducks or frogs, 
possibly also a turtle, and these will 
add mvch to the attractiveness of 
your pond. Small leaves and flowers 
may float about in it and a large cork 
will do for an island. Make it sta- 
tionary by running a_ small stick 
through it and into the sand in the 
bottom of the pond. Milkweed pods 
make splendid boats if fitted with 
paper sails. 

You will be surprised at the mate- 
rial you will get for the whole month’s 
work in arithmetic, English and na- 
ture study from the sand table les- 
sons, to say nothing of the inter- 
est and activity stimulated by it.— 
VANESSA W. WALTS, New York. 


Hansel and Gretel Dramatization 


We wanted to entertain for the 
mothers and, not having much time, 
decided to give a little play. We 
selected the story of Hansel and Gretel 
given in dramatic form in a second 
reader. The costumes were as fol- 
lows: Hansel wore bloomers made of 
black sateen or calico, a white blouse, 
and a red bolero jacket; Gretel’s cos- 
tume consisted of bright red stockings, 
full red skirt, white blouse, and a 
black girdle; father wore long trou- 
sers, a vest, and a plaid shirt of bright 
colors; mother’s dress was made of 
figured cretonne with a black girdle, 
and she wore on her head a_ smal! 
round cap; the witch wore a red dress 
and black pointed hat; the ginger- 
bread children wore crepe paper pa- 
jamas and tall pointed caps. 

The scenes were arranged so that 
it would not take long to make changes. 
To do this, two curtains had to be 
used—a drop curtain for the front of 
the stage and a pair of soft dark cur- 
tains for the center of the stage. For 
the first two scenes the front of the 
stage was used. The scenery for the 
other scenes was concealed behind the 
dark back curtains. All that had to 
be done was to pull these curtains 





From the 
orrespondence File 


(Being a private correspondence of interest to the public) 


May 2. 
Dear Sister: 

There is no excuse, really, for neglecting to 
write, but I just hate to tell the same old story 
of being hard up and overworked and miser- 
able generally. 

George is still out of work, but I have turn- 
ed my small knack for sewing to account and 
am doing quite a lot of plain things. If 
only knew how to sew really well, so I could 
do the finest work for the best people, I'd have 
all I could do. 

There's a terrible howl going up from the 
children, so I must stop and investigate lest 
disaster follow. Tell mother not to worry 
about us. 

Your loving sister, 
JANICE. 

P. S.—Bob was trying to teach his small 
sister to swim in the bath tub. No fatalities, 
except to the ceiling below 


May 10. 





Sis dear: 





It was lovely of you to bear my needs in 
mind and to send the encouraging advertise- 
ment. I'm not awfully keen on this educate- 
yourself-when-it's-too-late stuff, but I figure it 
will do no harm to have the free sample lesson 
and find out what they have to offer, anyway. Goodness knows, what I lack in dressmaking knowl- 
edge would make a book or two, but I’m afraid my ignorance is too dense to be overcome by any 
correspondence course. However, I'll let you know how it stacks up. Maybe I'll design your 
trousseau for you yet, but I have my doubts! Thanks just the same from 

Your discouraged sister, JANICE. 








June 10. 
You blessed sister: 

You have been neglected, but didn’t it occur to you that you had led me up into the heights 
and given me a look at the promised land? Or that I might be so busy with my peeps into the 
fabled country of Success that I had no time to write to mere mortals? 

To go back into history a month, the Franklin Institute sent the sample lesson, and I just 
can't tell you how I felt about it. I'd been so hopeless concerning it, and yet it seemed to take me 
by the hand and say, “Come on, foolish one, just climb these stairs, one by one, and you'll soon 
come out into the sunshine.”” Anyway, the urge was strong enough that I sent for the entire 
course, and I must confess that I've been so busy and so interested that I’ve hardly remembered 
I had any relations who might like to hear from me. No, I have NOT neglected the kiddies. Nor 
George. Nor the house. And yet most days I have three or four hours in which to work at my 
beloved lessons, and I’m applying them, as fast as they arrive, te the work I'm doing for others, 
and you'd never believe how they help. It’s one thing to ‘‘make a stagger’ at something and hope 
for “‘luck.”’ But it is something very different—and oh, so much more satisfactory! to take a 
piece of goods and cut into it with knowledge and skill and KNOW that it will be a thing of 
beauty when it is done! And that is what the Franklin Institute lessons are doing for me already. 
I'm happy and I'm enthusiastic and I'm making money. In a little while I'll be saying, ‘“‘Where’s 
that trousseau ?” 

The kiddies are into mischief, as usual, so it’s mother to the rescue. Love and gratitude to 
you all, Your (enthused) sister, 

JANICE, 





June 16. 
Dear ones all: 

A busy lady like me has no time to write letters, but I must get in a word on the great theme, 
“Dressmaking as an ART and ME as an ARTIST’’—note the capitals! 

I wonder if it ever occurred to you that making clothes for a skinny little flapper was one 
thing and that “‘creating’’ something for a middle-aged forty-four-bust was something else again? 
In my previous incarnation—of a month or so ago—I would not have dared to undertake anything 
so appalling, but the other day when a large lady with ambitions about “lines’’ swam into the sea 
of my activities I just leaned on the Franklin Institute patterns and followed the Franklin Insti- 
tute directions and first thing I knew I had a perfect-fitting model lining adjusted to her figure, 
and after that it was no trick at all to cut into her eight-dollar-a-yard velour! 

I won't say I didn't worry about it a little—I did, for this was my first big gown and my first 
expensive material, and I kept saying to myself that if I got it finished without murder on either 
side I’d never undertake another like it. And so, when she tried on the finished garment—and say, 
folks, it did look good, all embroidered ’n ever'thing——-and asked for her bill, my personal devil sat 
up and whispered, ‘‘Make it so high, she won't return,”’ and I said, ‘Twenty-five dollars, please,” 
feeling like an awful oppressor of the idle rich. And she just said, “Why, that’s very reason- 
able; I'd expected it to be thirty-five, at least.” Can you beat that? And she is coming back for 
more, and I’m not seared a bit! With the Franklin Institute sending me lessons and patterns, 
I'll just “eat it up!’ Right now I'm charging a dollar for every hour I work and I'm giving full 
value at that. With love as always, from 

Your (business) sister, 
JANICE. 


July 14. 
Dear folks: 

Just a note to tell you all is well with us. There certainly was a mad rush for clothes around 
the Fourth, and it required all my new-found efliciency to keep cool (joke!) and get through all I 
had promised. Do you remember how proud I was last summer, because I made seventy-five dollars 
in four months? And in the last two I have made eighty-five and have been a good wife and 
mother, besides ! 

And so the wedding is set for early fall? Come on down, sis, and we'll plan and sew together. 
I’ve been learning about color combinations, why certain things are becoming, what materials are 
best for different types, and oh, a lot of things I never dreamed of before. 

And say, sis, there's a wonderful Millinery Course that ought to just fit your nimble fingers; I'm 
going to take it myself after a little, but you should master it now and have a profession at your 
fingers’ ends in case you ever need it as badly as 1 did before the Franklin Institute taught me to 
be independent. Anyway, bring the wedding dress and come on—no charge to the family, you know! 

Your loving (and plutocratic) sister, 
JANICE. 
Dear reader: 

Janice and her sister are but typical of over 13,000 women and girls (including hundreds of 
teachers) who have sent for the sample lessons and who are now, through the fascinating Franklin 
Institute system, able to design and make dresses, evening gowns, waists, skirts, lingerie, wraps, 
tailored coats and suits or millinery and at about one-third of the retail selling prices. 

The holidays are not far off. Fill out and mail the following coupon, follow our fascinating in- 
structions, and on Christmas morning you can wear your own designed and made hat and suit and 
it will have cost you so little that you will be greatly surprised. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. H 605 Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me free sample lessons from the course checked below and tell 

me how I can easily take up this course at my own home, by mail, during my 
spare moments. 

Dress and Costume CT Millinery Designing 

Designing and Making and Making 
ENMU ccs. ete 
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Love of Reading 


lies at the root of all 


successful education. 
The use in the classroom of 


THE YOUTH'’S 
COMPANION 


FOR silent reading, supple- 
mentary reading, special 
work in English, etc., im- 
plants a taste for the best in 
literature. The Companion 
has one marked advantage 
over most periodicals pro- 
posed for the purpose—there 
is not a line in it that any 
parent or teac her would hesi- 
tate to place under the eyes 
of the young and impres- 
sionable. 


Those whosubscribe before October 15, 
1922, sending $2.50 for fifty-two weekly 
issues, will receive The Companion’s 
set of Eight Historical Milestone Cover 
Proofs in colors. 

A card to the publishers will bring their 
booklet, The School and The Youth's 
Companion, together with special class- 
room rates, and suggestions for the use of 
the paper in school work. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Boston, Massachusetts . 














MOTION PICTURE USERS 


Schools, Institutions, 


and other non-theatrical users, 
contemplating the purchase of 
moticn picture machines and films, 
should obtain a booklet of valu- 

Y able information which is sup- 
plied without cost by 


| THE ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS OF 
; SAFETY STANDARD FILMS & PROJECTORS 


(Incorporated) 
Suite 1417. 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 











Special Offer to Introduce Our Goods 
1] j wil This pair of 8 in. Ne 


“/t) Cut Glass 
Vases *] 


Clear sparkling crystal 
cut in handsome floral 
design, A charming gift 
) for any home. Send $1, 
y money order or check. 
and we will ship at once, 
prepaying charges east of the Miss. If west, 
add 20c postage. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Money back if you are not delighted. 


Dept. N10 Krpsial Krafters Trenton, N.J. 





/ 









once, Apostal 
international Studios, tnc.. 2587 
G01 Michigan Mien Cnicanor U.S. As 














**AN OUNCE OF PREVENTATIVE IS WORTH A 
pound of cure.”” Rid ‘your skin of blackheads, facial 
eruptions, coarse and enlarged pores. Beauty parlors 
charge extravagantly for this si.aple treatment—Halco Oat 
Compound—trial size 20c, full size 75c. |E. & E.1. Hall, 
1830 Larkin Street, San Francisco, California. 
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apart, showing the forest and witch’s 
house. 

The witch’s house was made of 
brown crepe paper tacked onto a 
wooden frame. Stovepipes, wrapped 
alternately with red and white paper, 
were used for candy posts. For the 
witch’s oven we used a box and tacked 
on top of it a small wooden chimney. 
We covered stove and chimney with 
brick-colored paper. The witch’s cage 
was made of small strips of wood. To 
represent a fire we laid sticks of wood 
close together, placing a red light so 
as to imitate a blaze, and over the fire 
we hung a pot. Palms, ferns and 
small evergreens were used to make 
the forest. 

The children recited the dialogue as 
given in the reader and the little play 
was most effective—ANNIE L. MHOON, 
Arkansas. 


Autumn Leaves 

Let the children gather all the beau- 
tiful autumn leaves they can. Then 
have them pick out the best ones. It 
is best to let them do the choosing, but 
you may advise when necessary. Then 
press the leaves for at least two days. 
While the leaves are pressing have the 
children cut out letters from card- 
board that is not too heavy. The let- 
ters ought to be seven inches high and 
at least one inch wide. Take the 
leaves, break off the stems and paste 
on the cardboard letters. Then paste 
the letters on white poster paper. In 
this way you may work out the words, 
“Autumn,” “October,” “Columbus” 
and “Thanksgiving.” These make 
beautiful decorations for the school- 
room. I worked this out with my 
third and fourth grades. The pupils 
decided upon the dimensions of the let- 
ters, etc., themselves. 

We live in a community where we 
get the full benefit of the autumn 
leaves. The children love to bring 
armfuls of them to school and beautify 
the room. This year they felt they 
wanted ‘it decorated with the leaves in 
a different way, and the above sugges- 
tion was eagerly adopted.—IRENE D. 
Pral, Nebraska. 


Self-Government 


Let the schoolroom represent a vil- 
lage and the pupils the inhabitants. 
The pupils elect one of their number 
president, whose duty is to have a gen- 
eral oversight of the village, and when 
an offender is observed, to go quietly to 
the blackboard and write the name of 
such offender. If any of the pupils 
notice a failure on the part of the presi- 
dent to live up to the laws of the village 
they may write his name on the board. 

You will be surprised to find how in- 
terested the children will be and how 
they will try to keep their names off 
the board. 

The president’s term of office should 
be but one week, as a change of presi- 
dents keeps the pupils more enthusias- 
tic. On Friday afternoon the new presi- 
dent may be elected for the coming 
week or, what is better, the new presi- 
dent could be the one who has the best 
record for the week; that is the one 
whose name has been written on the 
board the least number of times. Our 
aim is a model school and the strong 
feature of the plan is that it calls for 
individual control and self-government. 
—BERTHA NEWTON, New York. 


A Case of Discipline 


Scripture reading is on the program 
of our morning exercises. I make it 
very short and have all the children sit 
with folded hands during this period. 
The third morning after the opening of 
school a little beginner didn’t respond 
to the suggestion to fold his hands. His 
mother had said she hoped he would 
mind me, but she couldn’t manage him 
at times. I saw a storm brewing. 

In an urging tone I asked John to 
fold his hands as the others were doing. 
He said he didn’t want to do it. Then 
I took him firmly by the arm and led 
him to a little chair in the front part 
of the room. I commanded my kindest 
tone and told him he must stay there 
until he was ready to mind me. Of 
course he yelled, and what lung capac- 
ity he had! 

It dawned upon me that it would be a 
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A SPLENDID NEW PUBLICATION 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


ANNUAL 


A Reprint of the Material that Appeared in 
the Magazine during 1921. Rearranged and 
Classified by Subjects for Convenient Use. 


600 Large, Double Column Pages — Many Imlustrations 
Durable Limp Cloth Binding 


For new subscribers to Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans who have not had access to the 
1921 issues. 

| For teachers who started their subscriptions 
sometime during 1921 and therefore did 
not receive all of this useful and helpful 
material. 

| For teachers who have lost or mislaid any of 
the 1921 copies of the magazine or found it 
necessary to cut certain pages for class use. 
For alert teachers who avail themselves of 
helpful reference to material that appeared 
in previous issues of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. Many teachers make scrap 
books of special features that have perma- 
nent value. This Annual reproduces all of 
the material appearing in the monthly is- 
sues of 1921 except full page illustrations, 
and correlated reading matter, and not only 
gives all these features in usable form but 
saves the time required to make the scrap 


1 50 PER COPY book. 

° POSTPAID For every teacher of methodical disposition 
who appreciates the advantages and facili- 

ties of having in one comprehensive volume such a vast amount of help 

on so many practical subjects. 


' Ideally Adapted for Use as a Plan Book 


The Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 1921 Annual is really a Plan 
Book. The material is so arranged and classified for helpful use through- 
out the year, that it constitutes a practical outline of the standard and 
special subjects of study. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENTS 












































Editorial Contributions Miscellaneous 
Reading Rural School and Com- 
Geography munity 
Arithmetic By Some of Us, for All of 
Language and Literature Us 
Biography Bird Stories 
Handwork and Drawing Primary Methods and De- 
Hygiene vices 
School Gardens and Nature Suggestions for Grammar 
Study Grades 
Projects . Teachers’ Help - One - An- 
Americanization and Citi- other Club 
zenship Poems Teachers Have 
Methods of Instruction Asked For 
Pedagogy \ Entertainment, 


Although the above list suggests a wide range of subject matter and a 
large amount of timely and practical helps, no teacher except a reader of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans can appreciate the immense quantity of 
useful and inspirational material included in a year’s issues of the maga- 
zine. In the 1921 Annual this vast amount of material has been brought 
together in one volume, thus providing a work of exceptional value and 
usefulness to teachers. 

As publishers, we are constantly receiving requests from our subscrib- 
ers for back numbers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and quite fre- 
quently are unable to supply them. These requests come from teachers 
who, for various reasons, lack certain copies, and who value all the issues 
of the magazine so highly that they wish to have their files complete. This 
Annual, with the material published during the year reproduced, will make 
it possible for this to be accomplished. For every teacher who has had the 
magazine each month this volume will come as a renewed fountain of 
helpfulness. 

We also frequently receive inquiries from teachers regarding permanent 
binders for filing their issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. This 
Annual furnishes the published material as above stated, durably and con- 
veniently bound, at a lower price than would be paid for a good binder. 

This is a big book. It is 7 x 10% inches in size, and contains 600 
pages with two columns of reading matter to the page. Owing to the 
fact that the larger part of the cost of the material and engravings had 
been charged against its original use in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
we are enabled to supply this large book at a much lower price than would 
otherwise be possible. 


Price, in limp cloth covers, $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal), $3.20. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa. (Send Orders to Nearest Point.) 
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Losing 103 Ibs. to Music! 


Wallace Makes New Record 
Reducing Mrs. Derby in Less 
Than Four Months 


i 


The Sworn Statement of 
Three Quincy Citizens 


We, the undersigned, have known Mrs. 
Harry Derby for years. Her amazing reduc- 
tion by Wallace records came under our almost 
daily observation. We hereby testify to the 
entire truth of statements that follow. 


ae 


By Wiuam R. Durer 
QUINCY, ILLS.—In a happy little com- 


munity of homes which fringe Vine street, I 
discovered Quincy’s happiest woman. All be- 
cause she accepted an invitation 
to try a novel way of getting rid 
of a mountainous burden of 
flesh. Only last January, she 
was fat beyond hope. By May, 
gi || her weight was normal! To 
| readers who are overweight—a 
rE =< few pounds, or many —I shall 
offer Mrs. Derby’s experience, 
en just as it was un de is me: 

‘‘When the postman brought the phonograph 
record with free reducing lesson, I never dreamed 
Mr. Wallace could make me weigh what I should. 
The best I had hoped for was a little relief— 
for I could scarcely get around, I was so heavy. 
“The first few days of the course showed 
nothing, except I guess I felt better. After a 
time I began to lose. One day at market I 
stepped on the scales, and saw I had lost twenty 
pounds, Needless to say, I kept on with the rec- 
ords. Each week showed a little more reduction, 
until before long the neighbors all noticed the dif- 
ference. I kept on losing right along, and I finally 

was down to the size my last picture shows.” 
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ASTONISHING CHANGE BROUGHT ABOUT BY ONLY FOUR MONTHS’ USE OF THE FAMOUS WALLACE 
REDUCING RECORDS—THE PICTURES ARE OF MRS. HARRY DERBY, 1100 VINE ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS, 
READ HOW SHE GOT THIN TO MUSIC 


looked and sounded too good to be true. There is 
nothing to “take,” you don’t have to starve; 
just a few movements with a thrill to each— 
that seem all too short because they are set to 
music. I guess it’s the sheer fun of doing it that 
starts so many men and women on the melody 
method of reducing. But it’s the sudden, certain 
results—the fat that’s played away to the tune 
of a pound a day—that keeps them enthusiastic- 
ally at it, and telling others about it. 


Benefitted in Appearance 
and in Health 


Mr. Newman, Quincy photographer (notice 
his signature to statement above), took two 
photos of Mrs. Harry Derby which are repro- 
duced here. This is an indisputable evidence of 
Mrs. Derby’s improvement—just as the camera 
saw it. I only wish you could sce the lady her- 
self! Not a sign of flabbiness, nor a wrinkle to 
show where the excess flesh had been. I am al- 





An Easy Method 

Now, one might think 103 lbs. reduction in 
only four months required the most strenuous 
efforts. But Mrs. Derby did nothing extraord- 
inary; she followed the regular instruction that 
Wallace gives anybody. It was no harder to re- 
duce her than those but ten, twelve, or twenty 
lbs. overweight— it merely required more time. 

To get thin to music is really a “‘lark” com- 
pared to any other method of reducing, In fact, 
Mr. Harry Derby told me his household was 
frankly skeptical of real results when his wife 
started the Wallace course, just because it all 








most willing to believe her 
assertion: ‘‘I can now do 
| anything a 15-year-old girl 
=3| cando!” I have met scores 
who restored normal weight 
and measurements by 
Wallace’s novel,andsoen- 





ig Oe joyable method. "My sister 


reduced by i it, so did a brother; and two aunts of 
mine swear by it. Forty or fifty Ibs. reduction 
through use of these records is fairly common. But 
Mrs. Derby’s achievement — 103 lbs. in a few 
days less than four months —sets a new record. 


Are you overweight? And if you are, why re- 
main so? 4 normal figure is possible to anyone who 
has a phonograph and will give Wallace’s music 
method of reducing a chance. 
The above should be suf- 
-| ficient proof of this, but 
Wallace still offers free 
proof in your own case, 

Your simple request on 
handy form below brings 
the full first lesson free of 
any charge whatever. A regular-sized, and double- 
face phonograph record, and photographic chart 
with complete instructions. Pay nothing; promise 
nothing, except to ¢ry it. Results will cause you 
to send ‘for the rest of his course in a hurry. 

Don’t ponder another day as to whether 
Wallace can reduce you. Tear out this coupon, 
and let him prove he can, 

Important: Wallace is the originator of Re- 
ducing Records, and they are the result of many 
years’ study and experience, Records without the 
name Wallace are NOT Reducing Records, 


WALLACE, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago: _ 


Please send record for the first reducing lesson; 
free and prepaid. I will either enroll, or mail 
back your record at the end of a five-day trial. 











Name 
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Canadian Address: 62 Albert St., Winnipeg. a 
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cK) TS. 
tHE UNEQUIPPED 


JOHNSTON-NYSTROM 


MAP MON 


OCTOBER 





“Mental Pictures”—the “mind’s eye”—en- 
dure long after spoken words are forgotten. 
Children attending schools with modern maps, 
globes and charts have a DOUBLE advantage— 
they learn the subjects more easily and permanently, 
and they LIKE to “pay attention.” 


Prices have been reduced to rock bottom and have 
stabilized. New maps have been published embody- 
ing the changes brought about by the war. Nothing 
is to be gained by delaying your order. 


Buy During October. Your school year is nicely started 


and organized by the time this month arrives. By 


buying 


during this month—early in the school year—you secure 
the benefits of more effective teaching during the entire 
school year. 


Write 


N 22, or for information on any of the series listed, 


TODAY for Special Map, Globe and Chart Catalog 


A. JI. NYSTROM & CO. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 


U. S. Agents for W. & A. K. Johnson, Ltd. 


2249 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO 


THE EQUIPPED 
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Political Maps 
Series, from 41 

to % in ‘wide. 

Physical Maps 
6 Series, from 52 

to 89 in. wide 


Commercial 
Geography 


Maps 
1 Series, 50 in. 
wide, and several 
individual maps. 
State Maps 
. 4Series, from 28 
to 52 in. wide, 


Blackboard 
Outline Maps 
2 Series, from 44 
to 72 in. wide 


Desk 

Outline Maps 

1 Series, two 
sizes, 8x10's and 


10*2x15 in, 

Desk Maps, 

5 series 
Political 
Physical 
Relief 
Scriptural 
Finch 

Wall Outline 


Maps‘ Paper) 
1 Series, _ two 
sizes, 38 to 64in. 
wide, 


History Maps 
5 Series, 30 to 52 
in. wide 
Physiology and 
Anatom 
3 Series, 26 to 42 
in, wide, 
Botany Charts 
5 Series, 34 to 66 
en wide, | . 
oolog arts 
3 Se wile »s, 34 to 45 
~ wide. 


Glo! 
Datitical 
Physical 
Slated 
Tellurian 
Astronomical 
Forelgn Text 


For French, Ger- 
man, Spznish, 
Latin language 
classes. 


t Size, 
Detail, 


19 series for vivi- 
fving geography, 
history and lan- 
gunge classes, 
Atlases 

13° atlases for 
geography, com- 
merce, history, 
Bible,classic lan- 
guage and = as- 
tronomy Classes. 
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Announcing 


Designed for everyday use in the classroom. 


clusive photographic reproductions. 
teachers of practical experience. 


complete in information. 





The DeVRY PRIMARY SLIDE SET 


New and ex- 
Selected and edited by 
A complete and compre- 
hensive collection, covering every phase of primary education. 
This set follows closely the accepted methods of teaching. 
The loose-leaf Teacher’s Manual is convenient in form and 
The slides are correct in composition 


and most excellent examples of photography. 


200 STANDARD SLIDES 


SOLID OAK CABINET 


LOOSE-LEAF TEACHER’S MANUAL 


(In Leatherette Binder) 


Many of the slides are in natural colors, 


The two-drawer cabinet is of solid 
oak, of sturdy construction and has a fine piano finish. The teacher’s manual, 


or text book, is bound in a high grade black leatherette ring binder. 


The DeVry Primary Slide Set is the latest addition to the famous line of vis- 
ual aids which includes The DeVry Portable Motion Picture Projector, The 
DeVry Portable Stereopticon, The DeVry Portable Generator, supplies and 


accessories, Write for complete information. 


THE DEVRY CIRCULATIONS 
544 Lake Shore Drive 


(Owned and controlled by De Vry Corporation.) 


Chicago, Illinois 





HOW TEACHERS CAN GET 


good time to sing, and all the school 
joined heartily in “Yankee Doodle.” 
Their combined voices outdid John’s 
and he stopped crying. We finished our 
morning exercises uninterrupted. 

Before taking up the class work I 
asked John if he would fold his hands 
for me. “No,” he declared in an em- 
phatic tone and yelled again. Again 
we sang and drowned his voice and he 
was quiet. 

In half an hour I tried again. To my 
surprise, when I put the question to 
him he replied, “I did.” I asked him if 
he would do it so all might see him. 
There was a ready response. He did 
it a third time for me and I saw there 
was a full surrender. 

I told the children John was going to 
his seat to do as he was told and I 
asked them all to help him get control 
of himself. John seemed very pleased, 
and he gave no more trouble. He 
brings his little brother to school now 
and presides over him to see that he 
does as he is told.—Mary LOUISE 
SNooK, New Jersey. 


The Hectograph 


Do you use a hectograph, fellow- 
teachers? If not, why not? You do 
not realize how much easier much of 
your work can be made. A few min- 
utes at home, or before or after school, 
and it will save you much strain in 
maintaining discipline while your back 
is turned putting work on the board, 
and it is so much fairer to the child 
who has poor eyes. 

If you use a typewriter, get your- 
self a hectograph ribbon and run all 
the extra work off on the machine; al- 
so all the examination questions. Most 
districts will allow you funds for the 
paper if you make the children under- 
stand it is for their help that you pro- 
vide each one with a set of questions 
or sentences at his own desk because 
of the reflection of the light or poor 
eyesight; and, even if the district does 
not remunerate you, you still have the 
best of the bargain in that it has made 
your discipline easier. I make a hecto- 
graph as follows: 

MATERIALS 

1 pt. glycerine 

1 pt. cold water 

4 oz. gelatine—the transparent 

kind in thin sheets 

Pan about 1 inch deep and the size 

of your paper (9x12 inches 

will fit typewriting paper) 
Cut the gelatine into small pieces 
and pour the water over it. 
When soft, set it on the back of the 
stove to melt into liquid. 
Add the glycerine, stirring it when 
you bring it to a boil to prevent its 
burning. 
When it has come to a boil, remove 
from the stove and pour out in pan to 
cool. All bubbles must be brushed to 
the edge of the pan or pricked so the 
surface will be smooth. 
Let me say that for wiping a hecto- 
graph, nothing I know of is better than 
the thin pages of old catalogues. Get 
the surface softened by washing with 
cool water and dry until there is no 
spot of water on the surface to make a 
blur. Place the original, face down- 
ward, and rub it so that there will be 
no air bubbles underneath. Remove 
the original and put on your papers. 
The faster the first few are placed and 
removed, the more copies you can 
make. 
If you do not use a typewriter, buy 
a bottle of hectograph ink and write 
the original carefully. You can get 
the same benefit from hand-made orig- 
inals—L. K. MEeErriTT, Washington. 





Our deeds shall travel with us from 


afar, 
And what we have been makes us what 
we are. 

George Eliot. 





$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 


Become a U. 8. Government Railway Mail Clerk. 
These are permanent positions, and have short hours, 
annual vacation with pay and rapid promotion. 
Because of their education, teachers have an excel- 
lent chance for quick appointment and promotion, 
and we advise writing immediately to Franklin 
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tractive and interesting manner. 


Words 


with suggestions for teaching and study. 


Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 
simply presented. 


quently misused and misunderstood. 


interesting, practical and natural. 


presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as isthe usual custom, 


latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 


schedule printed above. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 








Institute, Dept. H 251, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions, and full description of same. 


Graded Language 
and Composition 












































A New 
uc EDUCATIONAL son Series of 
ental lncapuie Inexpensive 

andComposition | | Text Books 
wauwono Providing 
9) sunocrace |?} | a Practical 
ce Course 
. in Language 
a Work 
of —"__j=} | for All the 
Grades 
Prepaid Prices 


Books I and II combined in one volume— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 25 cents per copy in 
strong paper covers; 32 cents per 
copy in limp cloth covers. 


Book I1I—For Third Grade | ,in.$trone., 
Book IV—For Fourth Grade / 16 cents 
Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 


Book VI—For Sixth Grade eon ime 
Book VII—For Seventh Grade 24 cents 
Book VIJI—For Eighth Grade 


per copy 











This new series of Graded Language and 
Composition books offers an exceedingly at- 
tractive and practical course in these sub- 
jects for all the grades. All non-essentials 
are omitted but the real and vital features 
of language are presented in a way easily 
understood and applied by the student. Just 
enough technical work is given to produce 
intelligent construction, and it is correctly 
distributed throughout the course. Compo- 
sition work is developed by a very interest- 
ing system that trains the pupil in habits 
of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in 
the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramati- 
zation, stories for telling and reproduction, 
and other valuable material for Language 
teaching in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

The Graded Language and Composition 
books have met with instant favor wherever 
they have been introduced. They appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are 
small and convenient to use and because they 
present the subject of Language in an at- 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 


5. Pronunciation Drills. 
6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 
7. Standard poems and prose selections 


8 Convenient Topical arrangement. 
9. Good Manners in Home, School and 


10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 


12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 
Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the “‘Grad- 
ed | and C tion”? Series is 
equally as advantageous ‘either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 





and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 


In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 





Send a trial order today. For prices see 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Order from Nearest Point. 
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Do You Know What It 
Means to be Able to 


Smile Thru 
the ‘Tears? 


AVE you ever had such an experience—sudden 

misfortune that looked quite serious, such as an 
abrupt termination of your income while your ex- 
penses were increased, entirely without warning and 
possibly without much cash reserve—then a sudden 
realization that you were a member of a big family 
that would help take care of you until you were able 
to resume your regular work? 


If you have, you know what it means to be able to 
“smile thru tears,” as Miss Lora Jensen, Milwaukee, 
Wis., says, in her letter: 

“Flowers are always acceptable as an expression of 
the sympathy of friends. But when I was disabled 


and my income was cut off, it was the cash, from the 
T. C. U. that kept me ‘smiling thru tears.’ ” 


















You Know the T. c.. U.., of Course-~ For many years we have been advertising in this 
magazine the importance of teachers protecting their 


an Organization that pays teachers a definite sum for earnings and savings through a policy in this organ- 
loss of time and salary on account of disability caused ization. Thousands have enrolled, and many of them 
by Sickness, Accident and Personal Quarantine. It have had occasion to congratulate themselves upon 





assures you a regular income in time of need. their wisdom in so doing. 

Each year one out of every five teachers is deprived We should like to send a copy of our Booklet ex- 
of all or part of his or her income from these causes. _plaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every 
Loss of salary, even for a time, means serious inroads teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip and mail 
on the savings account and often real distress. the coupon. It will place you under no obligation 

, ; , whatever. 

There is no reason at all, in these modern times of ee ee 
association and protection, for any teacher, anywhere, THE TEACHERS CASUALTY 
remaining isolated from his or her fellows—carrying . 
the entire burden of individual risk—and eventually UNDERWRITERS 
paying heavily for taking that chance. 731 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 

What the T. C. U. W ill Do for You : FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are 20 per cent increase in sick benefits for two To the T. C. U., 731 T. C. U. Bldg., 
totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sick- | months when you are confined in an established Lincoln, Nebraska. 
ness, and $25.00 a month for illness that does hospital. It will pay you $50.00 a month when [ am interested in knowing about 
not confine you to the house, but keeps you you are quarantined and your salary stopped. your Protective Benefits. Send me 
from work and requires medical attention at It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to the whole story and booklet of testi- 
least once each week. After your policy has $1500 for major accidents, or for accidental monials, 
been maintained in continuous force for one loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel 
year it will pay certain operation benefits in accidents. Protects during the vacation period INGTON eats ett ora ote betaine i 
addition to other benefits. I: will pay you a as well as during the school year. 

ROM ox: oki oe hk inka ae aia ela ea ele we 
a (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
= = = =x a SS ee 
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Three Talented Artists 
Joined in Designing 
This Lamp 

















The lines, proportions The price of this artiatie 
and coloring of most of gem is $3.50. Think 
the lamps yousee in these it! Inthe few sbiGos 
days of commercialism where lamps of this char- 
are the work of de penn 2 acter can be found its 
departments of large equal would os from 
tories. They are the $15 to $20. Only the 
fruits of adee p knowle dge Decorative Arts Le ague 
of what makes a ‘popu: could offer such a price 
lar seller’ in the stores and such a lamp. 
But this exquisite little ““,urora” is 16 inches 
lamp—**Aurora’”’ as it has hich, base and cap cust in 
been named by an artist solid Meda}lium, shaft of 
because of the purity of seamless brass, finished 
its Greek lines--was de- cither in rich statuary | 
signed by the united bronze with adjustable 
talents of anarchitect parchment shade of neu- 
and interior decorator, tral brown, or in erery 
an painter, anda white, shade 
fam ous sculp. oe |! olden yellow, 
tress, who were gotten : Fasidoofshades 
working not to X ge old rose to 
make a “big give mellow 
seller’? for the livht. Equipped 
stores, but solely forelectricity, wire, 
to designa lamp Aurora socket, ete., every- 
of truly artistic $3.50 thing butbulb. Send 
proportions, with nomoney, simply sign 
real grace, symmetry and and mail the coupon to 
beauty, yet of great prac- Decorative Arts League, 
ticability. 175 Fifth Ave., New York. 
—— — = oes ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, (A.T.) 

175 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Send me at the League me mbers’ special price, an 
*Aurora’’ Lamp, and I will pay postin in $3.50 p lus the 
vostage When delivered, (Shipping weight only 5 Ibs.) 
Tt not satisfactory | can return laa within five days 
and you are to refund my money, 
Check finish desired—Statuary Bronze 0 orIvoryWhite 0 


Signed 





Address — se 














9d to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Dy 


tails FREE, Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 


AGood Bookcase 


for 1 the ante of a good book! 








Per Secti 
g ]-75 witcat Bors 


With Disappearing 25 
Glass Doors $ Per Section 


Qn Approval “Direct to — 








‘T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country, Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Styleshownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK, Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $12.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $9.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 





Write for new catalog No.24 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabine 
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Cheer Up Corner 


THEY KEPT ON! 


They on the heights are not the souls 

Who never erred nor went astray; 

Who trod unswerving toward their 
goals 

Along a smooth, rose bordered way. 

Nay—those who stand where first 
comes dawn 

Are those who stumbled but went on. 


They who have reached the dizzy crags 

Are not the ones whose paths were 
peace; 

Whose lives nor hunger knew, nor 
rags, 

Who never prayed for want’s sur- 
cease, 

No, they who to the crags have gone 

Are those who stumbled but went on. 


When on the silvered clouds you see 

A name engraven, as the one 

Who has transcended you and me 

In that which he has sought and won, 

Know this: o’er stony ways he’s gone; 

But when he stumbled, he went on. 
Strickland Gillilan. 


NUGGETS 


“Love is the universal solvent.” 

“There is nothing inexorable but 
love.” 

“Perfect love casteth out fear.” 

Duty makes us do things well, but 
Love makes us do them beautifully. 

Phillips Brooks. 
“God send threads to a web begun.” 


“Get the spindle and distaff ready 
and God will send the flax.” 


Music is to the mind what air is to 
the body.—Plato. 


A book is a friend; a book is a good 
friend. It will talk to you when you 
want it to talk, and it will keep still 
when you want it to keep still—and 
there are not many friends who know 
enough to do that. A library is a col- 
lection of friends.—Lyman Abbott. 


Calmness is the poise of a great na- 
ture, in harmony with itself and its 
ideals. Calmness is singleness of pur- 
pose, absolute confidence, and _ con- 
scious power, ready to be focused in 
an instant to meet any crisis.—Jordan. 


Who seeks to please all men each way, 

And not himself offend, 

He may begin his task to-day, 

But God knows where he’d end. 
Samuel Rowlands. 


“Suspicion and superstition are at 
once the badge and bane of a little 
soul.” 


Who never ate his bread with tears, 

Who never in the sorrowing hours 

Of night, lay sunk in gloomy fears, 

He knows you not, Ye Heavenly 
Powers. Goethe. 


The strongest man in the world is he 
who stands most alone.—I/bsen. 


I may say that this or that thing 
came unbidden to my heart, but it is of 
the retinue of some invited guest of 
mine.—Muriel Strode. 


Through Time God is just and Time 
is an honest fellow, although slow. He 
balances all accounts with interest.— 
Italian Proverb. 


Our happiness is in the power of 
One who can bring it about by a thou- 
sand unforeseen ways that mock our 
foresight.—Oliver Goldsmith. 


There is in the nature of events 
that which triumphs over the stoutest 
will and against which the best and 
worst intentions are powerless.— 
Cavour. 


“There never was evil, if well under- 
stood 

But what rightly managed, would turn 
to a good.” 


Look backward only to correct an 
error of conduct for the next attempt. 
—Meredith. 


We grow by overcoming; the force 
we conquer becomes our own; we rise 
on difficulties we surmount.—Bishop 
Spaulding. 
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Ohe 
Happy Hour 


Readers 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book I1I—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 
: PREPAID PRICES: 
Pasar Givers 16 Cents per Copy 
Cloth Covers 24 Cents per Copy 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, Slippery Rock, 
(Pa.) State Normal School, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, A.M., 
Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock State Normal School 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
orn delightful books are part of a new series of Primers and Read- 

















ers, prepared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, both of 
whom are experts in teaching Reading, have prepared them to meet 
all the requirements of standard courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elementary pupils 
will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 
If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary 
fundamentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they 
offer well graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 

















Specimen Illustration from Happy Hour Readers 


A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are provided 
for each half year’s work. This means that when a pupil receives his book for the second 
term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a way not 
possible if the material for each year were al) in one volume. 

These readers are based on the sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with such frequent repetition as to fix them 
permanently in the memory. Thus, by an accurately devised plan, the child is led from 
individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The child’s hours in school should be happy hours. He 
should be happy in his work as well as in his play. He is 
happy when doing things which interest him, and the Happy 
Hour Readers are designed to arouse and hold his interest. 

The series when complete will consist of eight books, two 
for each grade from the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 
graded, attractive in presentation and prepared along correct 
pedagogical lines. 

The books are convenient and economical in form, printed 
in type properly adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp cloth covers. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers 
is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of 
the text. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half 
year’s work, will commend itself to teachers, pupils and par- 
ents because it makes it possible to furnish fresh, new books 
to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is equally de- 
sirable either in free text book schools where, many times, 
soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further 
use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they Anon 
been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA. (Order from Nearest Point.) 
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‘How Could You Ever Afford 
So Many New Things’" 


(19 OULD you believe it— 
you’re the third person 
who asked me that same 

question! Now don’t be surprised 
when I tell you I made them all my- 
self, It’s a fact! Only a few months 
ago, I couldn’t sew a stitch—but now 
I make all the clothes I want—at a 
fraction of what they cost in the 
stores. It’s so simple and pleasant 
too. I owe all my pretty things to 
the School of Modern Dress whose 
New Way Course taught me how to 
make stylish, becoming clothes— 
right in my own home and during 
spare time. And look—these six gar- 
ments didn’t cost me a cent! They 
were part of the course. With the 
lessons came the necessary material 
free from which I made the collar 
and cuff set and the “all over” apron; 
the charming blouse, this housedress, 
and even that handsome afternoon 
dress! Honestly, I’m the happiest 
woman in the world now that I’m 
able to make pretty things for my- 
self and for little Jenny and Har- 
riet. Since I learned how, I have 
saved over $150 on my clothes which 
is the difference between what they 
actually cost me to make and what 
they would cost me in the shops. Any 
woman can easily do what I did this 
new, easy way.” 


Hundreds of delighted women 
everywhere are proving through their 
own experience that you can easily 
and quickly learn through the School 
of Modern Dress, in your own home 
during spare time, to make the love- 
liest, yet most economical clothes 
you ever had. Dance frocks, after- 
noon dresses, suits—all may have the 
exclusive look of original models— 
yet you yourself can make them at 
about one-third their ready made 
cost. 


No matter where you live; regard- 
less of how little you now know of 
dressmaking, the New Way Course 
helps you to accomplish in a few short 
months what other courses take in 
some cases two or three years to do. 
This remarkable course, arranged in 
simple, step-by-step lessons, gives 
you such practical instruction that, 
almost from the very beginning, you 
make actual, complete garments to 
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wear. These garments become more 
elaborate as you progress, and you 
gain the most complete knowledge of 
dressmaking possible, while at the 
same time doing actually useful sew- 
ing for your own needs. 


If you start on your course now 
you will be surprised in what a short 
time you will be planning and fash- 
ioning with your own hands, some of 
the pretty, attractive things that you 
have been wishing for. You will have 
better fitting and more becoming 
clothes because you will know just 
what styles suit you best and add to 
your attractiveness. 


The New Way Course starts you 
from the _ begin- 


U 
how to adapt and combine ideas from 
several models so as to design a dress 
that just suits you. For the New 
Way Course is not just a course in 
dressmaking. It is a course in 
clothes-creation — a course that 
teaches you, through the new simpli- 
fied methods of design how to trans- 
form material into beautiful dress 
creations that make you look fash- 
ionable, attractive and charming. 


Free Materials Furnished 


The School of Modern Dress is 
the only school that actually pro- 
vides its students with FREE ma- 
terials for making the garments re- 
required in the 





ning — from the 
very simplest 
stitches and seams, 
and leads you step- 
by-step until you 
design and com- 
pletely make even 
the most elaborate 


Wouldn’t You Like 
to Know 


How to select styles that are 
becoming to you 
How to select colors that make 


course of instruc- 
tion. Instead of 
having to go out 
and purchase this 
material yourself, 
you receive it with 
your lessons. You 
use it just as the 


clothes for your- you charming clear directions 
self and_ others. How to make dresses show, and as the 
Your progress is How to make undergarments lessons _—sprogress 
rapid and easy. How to make skirts you will find that 
You waste no time How to make blouses you are making 
making useless ar- How to cut materials to best actual clothes 


ticles just for 
practice. The 
clothes you learn 
to make, even from 
the very first, are 
pretty things that 
women are wear- 
ing right now, 
this very season. 


You are taught 
to make seams 
that are finished 
as seams. should 
be; rufflings, shir- 


features 


advantage 
How to express your individu- 
ality in dress 
What colors bring out your best 


How to make yourself appear 
taller or shorter 

How to make yourself appear 
more slender 

What kind of clothes make you 
seem younger 

What colors harmonize perfect- 
ly in a costume buy the 

What you should do to counter- 


: which you can 
wear with pride. 
By the time you 
finish the New 
Way Course you 
have completed 
six attractive 
pleces of wearing 
apparel like those 
shown above. They 
cost you nothing, 
yet if you were to 
finished 
garments for 


: act defects in your person- which we furnish 
rings, and _ trim- al asenarnnes “ a furnis 
mings that have — Pe FREE material, 


the touch of the 
professional dress- 
maker, instead of 
the all too fre- 
quent “home- 
made” look. You 
learn not only to 
copy from any 
model you see in 
the shops, but also 


you. 





know _ textiles—wool you 
and cotton and silk 

Shapping hints 

How to successfully conduct a 
dressmaking shop 

These are just a few of the se- 

crets revealed in the handsome 

64 page booklet sent FREE to 


would find 
that their cost 
would be quite an 
item of expense. 


Just as soon as 
you enroll for the 
New Way Course, 
you begin to re- 
ceive the splendid 
monthly Fashion 
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Bulletin which shows you in detail 
the latest fashions of the month. A 
splendid “professional model” dress 
and skirt form, a handsome oriental 
sewing basket and a complete 
modiste’s outfit can also be yours, 
so that your work can begin at once 
easily and pleasantly. 





Just think of being able to make your own 
clothes at a fraction of what they cost in the 
shops, think of being able to select the fabries 


and colors that are most becoming to you 

of copying the styles you see in any magazine, 
on the street or in the shop windows! 
Wouldn't you be delisshted to be able to put 
in little finishing touches of your own creation 
that make you look distinctively attractive? 


Wouldn't it thrill you to be able to plan and 
make every article of clothing you want— 
from an ordinary blouse to a beautiful silk 
gown? 


With the complete knowledge of dressmak- 


ing which the New Way Course gives you, you 
are able to make pretty clothes for friends 
too, and so go into a profitable and enjoyable 
business of your own, if you wish. Many am- 
bitious women are now sueceeding in dress- 
making establishments of their own thru the 
splendid new course of the School of Modern 
Dress. 

Just as it is now easy to make your own 
dresses, so it is easy to cereale and make your 
own pretty hats—-thru our course in millinery. 
This splendid new course is just as complete 
and therough as the dressmaking course, and 
will help you to have all the pretty hats you 
want--at about one-third what you would have 
to pay for them in the stores You learn how 
to remake old hats into bewitching new ones; 


how to select the shape and design that make 
you look charming. 


Why don't you learn how to have all the 


pretty clothes and hats you want? It costs 
you nothing to find out. Send for the free 
handsome booklet that tells you all about the 


wonderful New Way Course of the School of 
Modern Dre Simply fill in and mail the 
coupon belew and you will receive the beau- 
tifully illustrated booklet, “‘The Home Dress- 
maker and Milliner’’ which tells about the 
School of Modern Dress and what it is doing 
for women and girls everywhere. Mail the 
coupon now, 


THE SCHOOL OF MODERN DRESS, 
Dept. 4210, 821 Jefferson St., 
Buffalo, New York. 


Withont obligation on my part you may 
send me your handsomely illustrated booklet 
telling me all about your complete courses in 
Dressmaking and Millinery, I am particular- 
ly interested in 


Dressmaking Millinery 
PONG eek cncusadeneescavenkeacesdedédesandea 
MMO esd neerndiecceduduccctadssesccsibbtes 
edbicaasaeddnticeendaia BOMEC i cccece cece 
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FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and _ third 
readers) during the school year. 


We Will Gladly Tell You 
How YOUR Class Can Do This 





M. Schwalmeyer, Training Teacher, Florida State College 
for Wemen, Tallahasse, Florida, says: 

“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book 

the most concise and yet complete compendium 

of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irre- 

spective of grades.’’ 





Write for information on The Story Method 
A simpler method that gets better results 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO. 
4559 Forrestville Ave., Chicago, III. 


Want A Good Duplicator?—At Special Sale 


AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
or anything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 





















When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters -or anything—just write one (for original! 
in regular way. Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicacor Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, and it is immediately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals. ‘IT IS THE DUPLICATOR YOU 
Want.” “‘ANYTHING YoU WANT WHENEVER YOU WANT 










Iv.” It contains no glue or gelatine AND—Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
“Mopern” Dupiicator. “It SAveES TIME, LABoR AND MONEY.” SpectaL THREE” CaP SIZE (9x14 inches) 
ComPLetTsE $8.00 “ss SPECIAL SALE DISCOUNT OF 3) oR, $5.60 NeT FoR ORDERS DIRECT FBOM THIS AD- 
VERTISEMENT. 80 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE Not “DELIGHTED” WITH IT, WE REFUND Your MONEY. The 


E SE IT 
Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this. 
Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free, 


J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE FAMOUS WING 


Founded 1868 $4th Year 
Richest in Tone 
AT FACTORY PRICE— Direct to You 














You will save from $150 to $300 at our reduced 
$ factory) prices on Wing Player Pianos and 
Pianos guaranteed for 40 years. Thousands in 


use thruout the U. S. Choose any of our 38 
styles and we will send it to you on 
FREE TRIAL TILL DEC. 1st 1922 TO PROVE THIS 

—all treight prepaid by us, Use and test the Wing thoroughly in your 
home, Compare it with others, Tf not convinced that it is far superior 
to them in tone, quality and value, don't kecp it. and we will pay 
re 
t 





turn freight also, You don’t pay a penny till end of trial— 
len if you keep it, easy terms if desired. Get our offer and 


The Book of Complete Information about Pianos 












sent you FREE, 140 pages (16 in full colors). The New 
Werk World save *‘icvervone ahadla have this book. * One of our 38 styles 
, Write now and get i with catalog of Art Styles a 


; and ° 
our reduced, Nid. idly factory prices and free trial oitar: Also Player Pianos and Grands 


WING & SON _Dept.3610, 9th Ave. & 13th St. N.Y.C. 








BUT YOUR NOSE? 


N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an ab- 
solute necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not 
only should you wish to appear as attractive as possible, for} 
your own self-satisfaction, which is alone well worth your efforts, fF 
Mist you will find the world in general judging you greatly, if not 
wholly, by your “looks”, therefore it pays to “look your best” at all 
!Jiimes. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it will injure ys 
J your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests the 
failure or success of your life. Which is to be your ultimate destiny ? 
My latest Nose-Shaper, “Trapos MoDEt 25,” U. 8. Patent, with six adjustable 
pressure regulators and made of light polished metal, corrects now ill-shaped noses 
without operation, quickly, safcly and permanently. Diseased cases excepted. Is 
pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily oceupation, being worn at night. 
Write today for free booklet, which tells how to correct Il-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1807 Ackerman Building, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and: other First-Class Drug Stores. 

















Instructor Poster Patterns --- Books I and II 


Each Book Contains Thirty Large-Sized Patterns Including 

Twenty Mother Goose. No Patterns Alike in the Two Books 
The making of posters possesses zreat educational value and is always a source of enjoy- 
eu children. Most teachers are familiar with the very attractive patterns by Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland, which have appeared regularly in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. To supply 
the large demand for additional copies of these patterns we have published them in two 
books under the title of the Instructor Poster Patterns. Each book contains 30 large-sized 
patterns including 20 Mother Goose and all depicting characters familiar to every child. 
There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. Each book also 
contains a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 

Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year (new or renewal), $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless _ re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


How is papier mache made for relief maps? 
—California. 

Papier mache is made by mixing a 
small quantity of dissolved glue or 
liquid glue with paper pulp. This ma- 
terial should be used immediately after 
the glue is mixed with the pulp. 

1. What is the difference, if any, between the 
buckeye and the horse chestnut? 2. How many 
=." of oak are found in the United States? 

1, The horse chestnut is a European 
species of the buckeye family, and is 
grown to some extent in this country 
as a park or shade tree. The appear- 
ance of the trees is very similar. The 
American buckeyes have a yellow or 
greenish-yellow flower while the flow- 
ers of the horse chestnut are of a 
beautiful creamy color and form large 
spikes which resemble the hyacinth. 
These are more showy than the flowers 
of the buckeye. The horse chestnut is 
grown because of the unusual beauty 
of the flowers. The nuts of the horse 
chestnut are very much the same as 
the Ohio buckeye, being more bitter 
and smaller than the sweet or yellow 
buckeye. The yellow buckeye tree 
grows to considerable size, sometimes 
attaining a height of eighty feet. No 
horse chestnuts are ever found grow- 
ing in native American timber. 2. 
More than thirty varieties of oaks are 
found in the United States, the bur 
oak, the yellow oak, and the white oak 
being among the best known. The bur 
oak is the largest of the oaks and is 
found from Nova Scotia to Montana 
and as far south as Texas. The black 
jack oak is a much smaller species and 
grows from New York to Nebraska 
and south to Florida and Texas. 

1. What books have been written by Harold 
Bell Wright? 2. Has he written any short 
stories? 3. Where may his books be purchased ? 
—Subscriber. 

1. That Printer of Udell’s; The 
Shepherd of the Hills; The Calling of 
Dan Matthews; The Uncrowned King; 
The Winning of Barbara Worth; Their 
Yesterdays; The Eyes of the World; 
When a Man’s a Man; The Re-crea- 
tion of Brian Kent; Helen of the Old 
House. 2 The ‘“Reader’s Guide” 
lists only one short story written by 
Wright. This story, “The Girl at the 
Spring,” was published in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, September 1912. 3. 
Some of Wright’s books may be pur- 
chased at practically any book store. 
All may be secured from The Book 
Supply Company, 231-233 West Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Il. 

1. From what states were troops taken for the 
Rainbow Division which was sent to France in 
1917? 2. How many were in this division and 
what losses did it sustain ?—Iowa. 

1. The Rainbow (42d) Division was 
made up of national guardsmen from 
Alabama, California, Colorado, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 


souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 


Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and the District of Colum- 
bia. 2. The division consisted of 887 
officers and 26,265 men. Not consider- 
ing those who recovered from wounds, 
a loss of 2,950 was sustained. 1,702 
were killed in action, 723 died of 
wounds, 86 were taken prisoner, 440 
were missing in action. The person- 
nel of the division received 205 distin- 
guished service crosses. 

What is the Einstein theory of relativity ?— 
Kansas, 

This is a theory that deals with 
physics, An adequate explanation of 
it cannot be attempted in these col- 
umns. In an article in the London 
Times, Nov. 28, 1919, Dr. Einstein 
stated that “the theory of relativity 
is the theory of principle.” He further 
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said, “The special relativity theory is 
the application of the following propo- 
sition to any natural process: Every 
law of. nature which holds good with 
respect to a co-ordinate system K must 
also hold good for any other system 
K’, provided that K and K’ are in uni- 
form movement of translation.” The 
second principle on which the theory 
rests is “that of the constancy of the 
velocity of light in a vacuum. Ligh‘ 
in a vacuum has a definite and con- 
stant velocity, independent of the ve- 
locity of its source.” Consult Rel«- 
tivity, the Special and General Theory, 
by Albert Einstein, translated by R. 
W. Lawson, (Henry Holt, New York). 
Less expensive is L. Page’s Principi: 
of General Relativity and Einstein's 
Theory of Gravitation (Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, New 
Haven, Conn.). 

What changes have been made in President 
Harding’s cabinet ?—Subscriber. 

Postmaster-General Hays resigned. 
His place has been taken by Hubert 
Work of Colorado. This is the only 
change that has been made in Hard- 
ing’s cabinet. 

1. How did the Rosetta Stone assist in trans 
lating Egyptian writing? 2. What is the Ham 
murabian code ?—Nebraska. 

1. This stone, discovered in 1799, 
has written on it a decree of the 
priests, the writing being in _ hiero- 
glyphic signs, demotic or epistolo- 
graphic script of the common people, 
and a Greek translation was added. 
As scholars had an accurate knowl- 
edge of the Greek they were enabled 
to interpret the meaning of the Egyp- 
tian writings which had remained a 
mystery for many centuries. 2. This 
is a code of laws promulgated by Ham- 
murabi, King of Babylon. Authorities 
have been unable to determine the 
exact time of his reign, but it was 
previous to 2000 B. C. His code of 
laws shows a striking resemblance, in 
many ways, to the laws given by Moses 
to the Hebrews. The code is based 
upon a sense of justice that was very 
advanced for that early time. 

In what ways may a high exchange rate be 
detrimental to a country ?—Subscriber. 

A high exchange rate discourages 
the purchase of goods by foreign coun- 
tries, especially by countries with a 
low rate. The United States, at pres- 
ent, compared with other countries, 
with the exception of Switzerland, has 
a high exchange rate; with our money 
at par the money of other countries is 
less than par. This lowers the pur- 
chasing capacity of foreign buyers 
and tends to lessen foreign commerce. 
Switzerland, with a high rate of ex- 
change, is suffering from a lack of 
tourists on whom the Swiss people de- 
pend for a considerable portion of 
their prosperity. Travelers can make 
their money go farther in other Euro- 
pean countries than in Switzerland 
and are consequently traveling else- 
where. The exports of Switzerland 
have fallen off greatly, while the milk 
chocolate industry—one of the lead- 
ing industries of the country—has 
practically collapsed because former 
foreign buyers are unable to purchase 
the output due to the great difference 
in money values. 

Is there a historical significance in the use of 
turkey on Thanksgiving Day ?—Indiana. 

The Pilgrims in 1621 were thankful 
that their lives had been spared and 
were also thankful for food, the wild 
turkeys being especially mentioned. It 
is believed that these were a_ promi- 
nent article of food the first Thanks- 
giving Day. 





When the subject of promotion by 
subjects was advocated the objection 
was raised that it would disrupt the 
system, as if the system were more 
important than the child. We secm 
to regard the system as a sacred thing 
and the child as a means by which 
the system may be kept intact. And, 
again, we need to remind ourselves of 
the boy on one end of a log and Mark 
Hopkins on the other.—Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly. 





Do not refuse the employment which 
the hour brings you for one more am- 
bitious.— Emerson. 
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The Old School System 


The following is taken from a book 
called The Political Instructor and 
Guide’ to “Knowledge, published in 1833: 

“A System of Education, Recom- 
mended for the Use of Common 
Schools.” 

1. Children, when they commence 
learning the alphabet, should be taught 
to pronounce each letter by their 
teacher; saying each letter, from time 
to time, and causing their pupils to 
pronounce their letters in a plain and 
open manner, until they have attained 
a sufficient knowledge of them. 

2. Then they may proceed to spell- 
ing with their teacher, proceeding in 
the same manner, to pronounce every 
word, until their scholars have at- 
tained a sufficient knowledge of the 
art of spelling and pronouncing their 
words in a proper manner. 

3. The pupils then may enter on 
reading the lessons contained in the 
spelling book, and those parents who 
wish to have their children taught the 
catechism of their respective churches, 
they should be taught while learning 
to read in the spelling book. 

4, And, after the scholars can read 
well in the spelling book, they may 
then be advanced to the fourth degree, 
that will consist of reading in the 
New Testament one-half the day, and 
the other half in the English gram- 
mar; write as usual, spell in class 
twice in each day, and also every 
scholar to say the multiplication table, 
with the other tables which are essen- 
tially necessary to assist the pupil in 
his progress through the mathemat- 
ics, with facility. 

5. The pupils who have become 
versant in the tables, and can write a 
plain legible hand, shall be advanced 
to the fifth degree, which will com- 
mence with addition of whole num- 
bers, so proceed through the different 
branches of the mathematics; they 
will read only two lessons in each day, 
and it is recommended that these gen- 
erally be read from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

6. Those scholars who are well 
versed in reading will be admitted to 
a general class, to read on every other 
Thursday afternoon, a book entitled 
“The Political Instructor, and Guide 
to Knowledge,” in order that they may 
attain a sufficient knowledge of the 
political government of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and also, of the United 
States of North America. 

7. And to close each week’s service, 
the children will say their catechism 
and other pieces that they may have 
committed to memory. 


The Child’s Own Reading 


Is education for individuality an 
impossibility under our group system? 
Believers in the power of books do 
not think so. The child at the other 
end of a log from a Mark Hopkins 
may have the ideal instruction, but 
the boy or girl in the average class- 
room has just as good a chance if the 
habit of reading is developed side by 
side with the ability to read. And, 
perhaps, the child’s own tastes and in- 
terests will carry him farther if given 
free rein among open shelves than he 
would go under individual guidance. 

All believers in the magic of the 
book are coming to feel the common 
nature of their interests. Schools are 
adding general book collections to 
their reference collections; the pro- 
posal of book-shelves for every class- 
room and for evéry one-room school is 
now heard in discussion. Public li- 
braries are giving every attention to 
children’s interests and their rooms 
are the busiest in all library buildings. 

For the past four years there has 
been a concerted effort to get the ear 
of all the public on the subject of 
children’s reading and the great her- 
Itage that belongs to every boy and 
girl, Again this year, the week of 
November 12-18 is set apart as Chil- 
dren’s Book Week and in thousands of 
communities the problem of the child’s 
own personal reading will be discussed. 
—An abstract of the talk given by 
Frederick Melcher, chairman of the 
Children’s Book Week Committee, for 
the N. BE. A., Boston. 


















The International Bul- 
letin, of which Mr. 
Reed writes, is the 
Foreign Trade supple- 
ment of Hearst’s In- 
ternational Magazine, 
and is sent, without 
charge, to all sub- 
scribers. Sample cop- 
ies of both will be sent 
to you on request. 
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Mr. Reed, an exporter 
and importer for many 
years past, had been 
around the world sev- 
eral times by the or- 
dinary means of trans- 
portation before he 
wrote this letter. 





than one, Hearst’s International should be at the very top of your list. Inter- 


[' you read only one magazine, it should be Hearst’s International; if more 


esting as it is instructive; brilliant as it is beautiful. In every number you 
will find three great novels, six or eight sparkling short stories, six or eight re- 
markable articles; two pages of famous. Norman Hapgood editorials, reviews 
of Plays, Books, Art. Have FUN while you read; but KNOW something when 


you get through—is Editor Hapgood’s motto. 


Working with him is Will 


Bradley, known the world over for his skill in designing printed pages. 
For people who don’t care for ordinary magazines—for teachers especially— 


Hearst’s International offers an entirely new field. 


If you don’t really know Hearst’s International, please don’t delay another 
month. If the new number is not entirely convenient at your newsstand, send 
us a postal card simply saying “I would like a copy of Hearst’s International’ 
and to any reader of the Normal Instructor we shall be glad to mail a copy 


with our compliments. 


Hearsts [International 





sen MAGAZINE 


a copy 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York 


a year 
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Mow is the Time to Order Your Copy of 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP 


The Book Containing All of the Material for Which 
Prizes Were Awarded in Our Recent 


$2000.00 PRIZE CONTEST 


book to bear the title of PEDAGOGICAL 


\ FEW months ago we decided to publish a new 
PEP. It was our determination to make 


The value of this book to teachers cannot be 
overestimated. Each of the many teachers who 
have contributed to its pages tells of her exper- 
ience in some particular line of school work in 





this the best and most helpful book ever prepared 
for the use of school teachers. 

Realizing that no one person was capable of 
preparing the material for just the kind of book 
that we desired, we extended an open invitation to 
the teachers of America to work together in its 
preparation. Liberal cash prizes aggregating 
$1,000.00 were offered for the best material sub- 
mitted and the contest was given wide publicity. 

The response was even more enthusiastic and 
generous than we had anticipated. Teachers in 
all parts of the country contributed their best ef- 
forts and at the close of the contest it was found 
that more than two thousand manuscripts had 
been received. It was such a splendid response 
and the material received was of such an excellent 
character that we decided to make a larger book 
than we had planned and to distribute $1,000.00 
additional in cash prizes, making $2,000.00 in all. 

One hundred and twenty-nine articles were se- 
lected by the judges as the best of the more than 
two thousand submitted and these articles, for 


oss 
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which she has been unusually successful and ex- 
plains clearly and fully the methods by which 
she achieved her success. 


The progressive teacher is always looking for 
ways in which she may make her work more ef- 
fective. Her problems are many. They relate to 
the teaching of school subjects, to the children, 
to the community, and to the schoolroom itself. 
No matter how adroit or resourceful she may be, 
she will be greatly benefited by a knowledge of 
how other teachers have met and solved the same 
problems that confront her. It is this kind of con- 
structive and inspirational help that you will re- 
ceive by reading PEDAGOGICAL PEP. 





The titles of the one hundred and twenty- 
nine prize winning articles which make 
up the contents of PEDAGOGICAL PEP 
together with the names and addresses 
of the prize winners may be found by 








which the cash prizes aggregating $2,000.00 were 
awarded, make up the contents of our new book, 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP. 


$1.50 


referring to pages 92 and 93 of the 
September number of this magazine. 


PER COPY 
POSTPAID 











How Pedagogical Pep Can Help You 


Do you know the parents of your pupils? Do they help your school in 
every possible way? Have you enlisted the interest of the entire com- 
munity? Does the community know what it owes to the school? Do your 
pupils know their community, and what it offers them? 


Is your schoolroom equipped as it should be for the proper training of 
your pupils? Have you a library, a phonograph or a piano? Have you pic- 
tures? Have you playground apparatus so that all of the children may play 
profitable games? Would you like to find out how other teachers secured 
such desirable and necessary equipment? 

Would you like some new devices to help you solve the ever-present 
problem of discipline? Have you a cure for the child who always forgets? 
Have you discovered the interests of every child under your care? Are you 
able to reach the child who does not seem to be interested in his school work? 
Do you look after the physical welfare of the children? Are you a friend 
to your pupils? Do you teach the children to be courteous at all times and 
in all ways? Are you just? Impartial? Have you a sense of humor? 


To aid you in all these and countless other directions is the mission of PEDAGOG- 

Why not place your 

order for a copy now and receive the benefit of it during the present school year? 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP contains 384 pages, is printed on fine eggshell paper and 


ICAL PEP. It is a book that you will eventually decide to own. 


handsomely bound in full cloth. Price $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP . . 
Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans, 
one year, new or renewal - 





$2.00 ONLY 





att BOTH 3. 20° CASH or 
== CREDIT 


If teaching a rural school do you keep your primary pupils profitably em- 
ployed while the older pupils are reciting? Are you giving them just busy 
work, or are you providing them with seat work that is truly educative? 

Do you have any foreign children in your group? If so, are you Ameri- 
canizing them, their thoughts, their habits? 

Do you lead your pupils to desire more education? Do you arouse their 
curiosity in the various fields of knowledge? Do you interest them in the 
physical phenomena in the world? 

Do you pupils enjoy nature study, geography, history, civics, arithmetic, 
reading, language, spelling, and handwriting? Do they like to achieve 
success in these subjects? Do you put the play element into your teaching? 
Do you arouse the interest of your pupils and then use it as a point of de- 
parture? 

Do your children like to draw? Do they love music? Do they enjoy good 
sangre ; Do they love the great out-of-doors and what it has to offer them? 

0 you? 








USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


(= Place crossmarks in proper squares toindicate your order and preference as 
to payment, 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Date 1922 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines. Iowa (Mail to Nearest Point) 
Please send me acopy of PEDAGOGICAL PEP and enter my subscription 
to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year, at your special com- 
bination price of $3.20. 
I am enclosing I agree to make payment not 
payment herewith. later than November 15th, 1922. 
[] Please send me a copy of PEDAGOGICAL PEP, price $1.50. 
I agree to make payment not 





I am enclosing 


You Need Not Send Cash With Order Unless You Prefer 


By way of co-operating with teachers who desire to place their orders now for Peda- 
gogical Pep, either alone or in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
and who do not find it convenient to remit at this time, we shall be glad to accept such 
orders with the understanding that payment need not be made until November 15th. 

We not only invite teachers to avail themselves of this credit privilege, but urge 
them to do so, and thereby be assured of having both the book and magazine to use 
during the gr eatest possible part of this school year. 

A blank for your convenience in ordering i is provided at the right. 
mail it to us now—while the matter is fresh in your mind. 


Fill it out and 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 


payment herewith. later than November 15th, 1922. 





Name 


Post Office 





State 





Street or R. F. D 


2” Be sure to place cross marks in proper squares to indicate your order. 
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-It’s good cocoa 
BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


is made from only high 
grade cocoa beans, by the 
most modern processes 
and improved machinery. 


It has a delicious flavor, 
delicate aroma, is pure 


‘ and wholesome. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 





EAA 





For Armchair Shopp 


THIS year you can do all your Gift shopping 
free from jostling crowds, In the cozy depths 
of a comfortable armchair you can take your 
choice of the world’s best gift selections, ‘The 
1923 Kellogg Gift Catalog, showing hundreds of 
novel and practical items, will enable you to choose 
just the right gift for everyone you want to re- 
member. Gifts for Every Purse and Purpose. 


B 728 *‘Good Luck”’ Jointed Missouri Mule . $1.75 
633 Tray Purse, genuine Pigskin . $1. 

B 123 Butterfly Window Wedges, Pair . . 

8 441 Three Narcissus Bulbs and 4 in. bow! . 


Send for your FREE Gift Book NOW! 
ROBERT W. KELLOGG, 
178 Bridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 








BASKETRY MATERIALS 


of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair- 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden 
beads, braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, 
tools, dyes, 65-page Catalogue and Directions, only l5c. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston, Mass. 


‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


- Primary Methods and Devices 


(Continued from page 56) 


child answered that John had used 
seven buttons. Other pupils were 
questioned in a similar manner, and 
the class required to give the answers. 

The cards were then exchanged, as 
there were no duplicates, and the 
game was played again. 

At the close of the period Miss 
Brown told me that she found “Pic- 
tures” a very effective drill method; 
the children never tired of it; and it 
could be used throughout the year. 
She said that their store of pictures 
was constantly being added to, the 
soiled ones being discarded. The 
counters, she suggested, need not be 
limited to buttons. A_ variety of 
prettily colored objects that ‘will not 
roll off the desk too easily may be sub- 
stituted for the buttons. 





The Last Brave of Patuxet 
(Continued from page 30) 


these white men and women who had 
taken possession of all he had left in 
the world. He must have wondered 
at their courage. The sight of the 
children of Plymouth who were hun- 
gry, wan little creatures, but brave in 
the face of peril, won his sympathy. 
The people were starving, half their 
number had died; they were helpless 
in the face of the wilderness difficul- 
ties they had found. Tisquantum 
made a great decision. 

“They are in need of food,” he said 
to himself as he waded into the chilly 
waters of Town Brook and began to 
tread out great, fat, juicy eels with his 
feet and gather them in his arms for 
feeding the Pilgrims. 

“The corn of my village must be 
planted. This stream is full of ale- 
wives, three of which will be needed in 
each hill of corn for its best growth,” 
Tisquantum thought as he entered his 
old village with a plan of helpfulness. 
He remained there, bringing the Pil- 
grims to their first fine harvest year. 

“He was our helper and friend, our 
interpreter of strange tongues, our 
guide in unknown places. He taught 
us to plant and fish and find game,” 
Master Bradford of Plymouth wrote 
of Tisquantum. 

Near by at Mount Hope, he estab- 
lished for the Pilgrims the first village 
store of New England. There the In- 
dians came with canoes which did the 
work of delivery wagons. They 
brought such necessary supplies as 
grain, wild onion, flax, all kinds of 
berries, blankets, crude rush brooms, 
fish and game. Tisquantum took in 
payment nails, beads, iron pots—what- 
ever the white men could spare. Mar- 
ket day at the village store was a gay 
one for the sober children of Plymouth. 

So harvest and plenty came to the 
Pilgrims, as is well known. We can 
imagine with what gratitude Tisquan- 
tum took advantage of the chance for 
helpfulness that came to him with the 
loss of his home town. Patuxet was 
gone, but in its place rose Plymouth. 
There Tisquantum remained until his 
death a gallant figure of self-sacrifice 
and kindliness—a very noble red man 
of American history. 





Much of the good work of the world 
is done by dull men who have done 
their best.—Le Baron Briggs. 





20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 


Typewriters “PAV NE CO. Rosedale, Kansas 


Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 


Writers=*::° Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 
TWO DOLLAR MIMEOGRAPH -- Print your direc- 


tions, questionnaires, forms, programs, etc., at your desk, 
Sent on approval. Primos Specialty Co., Primos, Pa. 














by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
1908 Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
: Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Allin one volume,  Knowledgea Mother ShouldImpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp'’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


SEXOLOGY 










LD Mustrated, 








Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 








. $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: £75-530° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
plete outline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 
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MWhem sold return $1.60 and "6 Pieces are yours. | 
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Teachers---Send To-day for This 
New Educational Chart 


EDUCATIONAL 
r; SHREDDED ‘T BISCUIT 









7 - 


_ THE, SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 








The size of this chart is 2214 x 24 inches. It is illus- 
trated in ten colors and shows the entire process of man- 
ufacturing Shredded Wheat Biscuit from the time that 
the wheat is harvested in the fields until it becomes the 
finished product. Each illustration has explanatory 
notes and accompanying the chart is a descriptive book- 
let to be used by the teacher in explaining the chart to 
the students. 





Thousands of teachers are using this chart and find it 
of great assistance in their work. We are giving a few 
extracts from letters received from them. 


“Have found chart and instruction book of great value 
in connection with Geography, History and Hygiene. 
The children have shown much interest in it. I wish to 
express our gratitude for these helps which make my 
teaching more interesting and of greater value to my 
pupils.” 


“T want to thank you for your Shredded Wheat Chart. 
It certainly has been a help to me in my school work and 
the children were very enthusiastic over it.” 


“I wish to thank you for the splendid Chart. You 
asked my opinion of it. I think it is an excellent thing 
for any schoolroom to have. Ours has proved useful and 
interesting and the children are proud to have it on our 
schoolroom wall.” 


*Names of above teachers furnished on request. 


The chart will be promptly mailed to any teacher send- 
ing ten cents in stamps to the address below. 





Advertising Department 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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UN USUAL GUTS 
By THEHUNDRED 


HERE'S welcome help in your Christmas shop- 
* ping! Hundreds of timely, novel, practical 
gifts—especially selected from many thousands— 
are shown in the 1923 Kellogg Gift Book, And 
the prices are as attractive as the gifts themselves. 
An abundance of gifts to gladden the hearts and 
please the fancies of young and old. Descriptions 
of items illustrated: 
B 145 Zephyr Piey Gai . . 
B 320 Bridge Ag le Numbers, Ber set 
355 (for 6 to 8 k . 
Keytainer No: 356 (for 10 to 12 keys)” eo * 
389 ‘for 14 se 16 keys) . «| 
ass Madeira Bread Tray Oval + . ° 1.0 
Send for your FREE Gift Book NOW! 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG, 
177 Bridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


‘LirtLe TALES OF THE 
Booklet Bargain : Desert,”* 75 cent parlor 
table booklet, sacrificed 
Gatiefaction guaranteed. 











at 35 cts., prepaid; 3 for $1. 


The True Story of 


The Road-Runner and The Rattlesnake 


interests the young. Fine for birthday and Christmas pre- 
sents. Some buy 12 and then re-order. Remember, money- 
back offer. HUBBARD’S BARGAIN HOUSE, RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 













This new Ivory device called “Sioa” clean: 
danger spaces BETWEEN TEETH sit 







In Genuine Pyrain Ivory Firush 
pay Leather Pocket case $1. 00— Send stamps or coin 
now — Carry it with you — Nothing vet, 
can save your teeth Your teeth are never clean unvl y 
clean Between. FLOSSY DENTAL CO. (Dept. 80) vannon, lu. 


Teaching Thrift in the School 













Are you interested in a practical School Savings System; 
one which teaches the child to save, gives him absolute 
protection for his savings, and does not burden the teacher ? 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass, 


Z2NIGS SWITCHES 


BOBS Transformations, Frontages.Gurls and 
Latest Goiffures GUARANTEED Catalog FREE 
Combings,Renovations like new. Reasonable 
Frances Roberts Co. 
100 Fifth Ave. Dept. 43, New York 


OZARK FARMS-2"** south of St, Louis, Mo., 

fine for fruit, truck, poultry, 
great health resort, beautiful scenery, 10-20-40 acre 
farms priced low on easy payments. Only those 
who have no land need apply, J. J. Hamilton, 
517 W-4-Chanute, Kansas. 


Song Writers f*.Pi.ioiie. 7°" 


have best proposition, 


RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and Short Stories. | Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 
































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 38) 


not? Why should the one who buys 
large quantities get lower prices than 
the one who buys but a small amount 
at a time? Mention the reasons why 
wholesale houses may wish to offer 
percentage discounts rather than fixed 
amounts off for cash, large orders, etc. 
How will the market fluctuations af- 
fect the making of catalogues? Show 
another reason for offering percentage 
discounts. 

A certain wholesale house offers the 
following discounts of 20%, 10%, and 
15%, also 5% off for cash. Show how 
this practice of offering trade dis- 
counts is of advantage to a wholesale 
house. Is it of advantage to the 
buyer? 

Why should a farmer always take 
advantage of a discount for cash 
when possible? Define the terms list 
price, trade discount, net price, etc. 

A certain firm offered discounts of 
10%, 5%, and 20%. Another firm 
offered a flat discount of 35%. Which 
discount was the greater? Explain 
what is meant by “successive dis- 
counts.” 

Arithmetics usually offer a number 
of problems dealing with single dis- 
counts equivalent to two or three suc- 
cessive discounts. This is not fre- 
quently required in the business world, 
but is a good type of thinking exer- 
cise and gives practice in percentage. 

A little time may be taken at this 
point to give pupils a brief view of 
the way in which merchants mark 
their goods. This they will enjoy be- 
cause it partakes somewhat of the na- 
ture of a puzzle. Any word contain- 
ing ten different letters may be chosen 
as a key. Each letter represents one 
of the nine digits and zero. An extra 
letter is used as a “repeater” so that 
when a: repetition of a letter occurs 
this extra letter will prevent the cus- 
tomer’s discovery of any clew to the 
key. Such words or phrases as the 
following are sometimes chosen: 

importance repeater 
1234567890 x 

Thus an article which costs the 

merchant $2.40 and was to be sold at 


$3.25 would be marked 2° 
p.mr 


Use the following words and 
phrases as keys in marking goods. Re- 
member, when a figure is to be re- 
peated, to use x instead of the corre- 
sponding letter. Thus, $9.98 is the 
cost and the selling price $10.55; 


marked -°~" 


1e.rx 
Republican Market Sign 
Buckingham Big Factory 


Frank Smith 

Don’t Be Lazy Cash Profit 

Now Be Quick Pay Us Often 

(From Brown and Coffman, How To 
Teach Arithmetic.) 

Summary. What have we learned 
in this lesson? What did we plan to 
learn? 

Assignment, Many problems and 
drill exercises in the class textbook. 


Our Lost Key 





We cannot Americanize the foreign- 
er, until we Americanize the conditions 
under which he works and lives.—J. 
L. Bowles, Jr. 











Now, = this offer, 


\ Bi Life-Like 

iJ ty Musicatlast. ) 

Mg New Edison Dia- EK 
cone Amberola. 


roias K opportunity. 








Edison's Latest | 
Amberola 


Only 10 0D oxi 


ES, the New Edison Amberola—Mr. Edison’s great new phono- 

aph with the Diamond Stylus _reproducer and your choice of 

chan new Diamond 

price very much less tha tha tat which imitatic eater can ne Edison 
uc ess an at at Ww. ns oO uine 

Amberola are offered. Seize this : Nrit _ 


Send for FREE New Edison Ca ~ 


Your name and address on a postal or a letter is enou: 
esking for the ooteiog. Find out vey Me. Edison’s 
ani our great special offer, Get the di 


aheon EDISON PHONOGRAPH DISTRIBUTORS 
19th St. & Marshall Blvd., Dept. 3827 ,Chicago, Ill. 









Amberol Records on trial. y $1 down. 
opportunity. Write today. 


. No obligations in 
at new = P 
tails of this offer while it lasts. "t 


October 1922 
























































This Book Sent Free 


to Teachers 


E want every active teacher to have this Year Book. 
We are printing an edition of over 300,000 copies. 
Many of these are being distributed among teachers whose 
names have been supplied to us by city and county superintendents. 

You may have received a copy. 

If not, ask for one. 

It will be sent free on request. 

Please use blank below. 

We have endeavored to make this Year Book worth while both to 
you and to ourselves. 

To produce and mail it many thousand dollars are being expended. 

A substantial portion of the book is devoted to material especially 
prepared for each of the ten months of the school year and which we 
believe will be of interest and value to teachers. 

The balance of the space is used for fully describing and listing our 
various publications. 

If we have made it of sufficient value to induce its being kept con- 
stantly on your desk and referred to frequently, we will have accom- 
plished our purpose. 

Remember: It is free to you. 


Address Our Nearest Office 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 


Ask for it. 


We want you to have it. 





USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
A. Owen Pub. Co. 
(See address above.) 
I am an active teacher and have not received a copy of your Year Book. Would like 
to have it. A copy will reach me at the following address: 
PRMD 45> suse ssuh huss baseesassddeoaoaaae Te EE CTL ET EEE ET Lee rE Oe ee 
NE RUMI sos wo a Sess esis 4 sow 0s 5 659 a5 i9 0 4:4 04:00 0.010 0'6'0'g 0010564055 wt 0'b odes aisle oe see ese . 








Street or R. F. D.......... cece eee piheeeesecss erry Sucaau brs State. ..cscccocses 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


TEACHERS! 


This Beautiful 


October 1922 








A Rural Community Program 
(Continued from page 58) 


. Story of Halloween. 
. Mother Witch Rides Her Broom- 
stick. 

. Dialogue or playlet on a Hal- 
loween topic. 
Outdoor party for part of evening. 
Ghosts conduct parties of ten 
through “Chamber of Horrors.” 
Mock horrors are fixed up: They 
pass a mummy, feel a cold clammy 
hand, see a fiery red child’s foot 
(phosphorescent), the six heads of 
Bluebeard’s wives, skulls, and 
ghosts of contrary folks. Lunch 
either indoors or outdoors— ap- 
ples, nuts, pumpkin pie. 

6. Charades on Halloween characters 
| made up by teacher or children. 

7. Imitation stunts with guessing 

contest. 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: 
Miss Stewart’s series will appear monthly in 


The Very Book You Have 
Been Wanting — 


Poems 


Teachers 
Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most 
Frequently Requested by 
the Teachers of America 


ao ., wr 


‘American Flag 
for Your School 


. 


. 





Subsequent programs in 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy 
In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 





poems. For several years 
there has been published in 
“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” 
a department of “Poems Our Read- 
lers Have Asked For.” This has 
been wonderfully popular. Thou- 
sands of teachers have ~equested 


T 0 is a unique collection of 


our department ‘Rural School and Commu- 
nity.”’) 


Latin America 
(Continued from page 34) 


3. Forests. 
a. Rubber. 
(1) Production.—Discovered (7?) 
by Columbus, who found natives of 


Without Cost! 


We want to dispose of 10,000 large American 





Flags right away— 

And we are going to make a most liberal and unprece- 
dented offer, good for immediate acceptance—one that will 
make it possible for every Teacher to place an American 
Flag on his or her schoolhouse without cost. 

Of course you want an American Flag—every patriotic 
Teacher does. Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or 
from the walls, of every school in America. It will make bet- 


Haiti playing “with balls that bounce.” 
How was the name acquired? Visit 
the unique city of Manaos, and go) 
from there to the great rubber forests 
on the shores of the Amazon. Note 
the hot, muggy climate and all the 
physical characteristics of this section. 
Spend some time with the rubber 






























the publication of desired poems. 
This book contains over two hun- 
idred of those which have been most 
‘frequently asked for. 

Poems Teachers Ask For in- 
‘cludes a large number of the re- 
iquired poems in state courses of 








study, together with others well 
adapted for memory work, charac- i te ae ra ll agg =e ter boys and girls; it helps to inculcate patriotism. 
ter study and special day exercises Here is the plan to secure, without cost to yourself or 


Learn step by step .ow the rubber is 
collected, cured, shipped. Visit a rub- 
ber plantation. Compare the rubber 
: industry here and in the forests. Lo- 
compact and comprehensive ar-||| cate other places in Latin America | 
rangement of the choicest and most||| that produce rubber. What is true as 
required poems, as well as the sav-|!| t) physical characteristics? Locate 
ing of time and money accomplished |] | other portions of the world that pro- 
by securing them in one volume|]| gyce rubber. 

rather than in many volumes from (2) Commercial Study.—Deter- 
different publishers, mine how much each of Latin Ameri- 


e e ca’s rubber-growing sections produces; 
A Partial List of the the ports from which it is shipped; the 
Poems Included 


school, a large, standard U. S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the 
finest bunting, with 48 stars embroidered on both sides, guar- 
anteed not to fade. Or if you prefer, you may 
have a heavy Silk Flag, 32 x 48 inches, mounted 
on a varnished staff with gilded spear head. 

Send us your name only and we 
send you 60 Emblematic Flag 
Buttons, which your pupils will 
be glad to wear and show to 
their friends and neighbors, 
They readily and quickly 
sell the buttons for 10c 
each. Send us the pro- 
ceeds, specifying which 


in the school. 
Teachers and readers will greatly 
appreciate the convenience of this 
IHR MH KH 
ip GUAM 
REM EMEM, 
fn etre 
4H RM ® 


countries to which it goes. How much 
of the world’s entire output comes 
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Darius Green and His 

‘lying Machine 
Day Well Spent, A 
Driving Home _the Cows 
Each 7” His 


Landing of the Pilgrims 


4asca 








And More Than 150 Other Poems 
Equally as Good as the Above. 


Poems Teachers Ask For contains 
208 double-column pages, is neatly 
printed on a good grade of paper 
and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Price 60c Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 
(new or renewal) 50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point 


O Captain! My Captain 


1e 
Paul Revere’s Ride 
Perfect Day, A 
Planting of the Apple- 


ree: 
Poorhouse Nan 





Come | 


ome 
Where the West Begins | 











in Latin America to meet the in- 


Caoutchouc, pamphlet (distributed by 
the LaCrosse Rubber Mills Co., 
LaCrosse, Wis.) ; In the Amazon Jun- 
gle (Lange), pp. 161-250; Through the 


541-548, 545-551; The World’s Com- 


Leak in the Dike, The Wonderful World, The ‘cial Product F and 
Tevend ot B sz, A Woodman, Spare’ that || | erecta roducts (Freeman anc 
Legend of the Organ Tree ||| Chandler), pp. 278, 280-281, 284-287, 

aaa, Tae Tot Baee 289-290, 292, 294, 296, 297; South 


America (Carpenter), pp. 312-320; 
South America (Chamberlain), pp. 53- 
58; South America (Koebel), pp. 64- 
66; South America (Bryce), pp. 75, 


(Hirst), pp. 106, 264-267, 317-318; 
Latin-American Year Book, 1919, 19- 
22; Brazil, Colombia, Bolivia, Mexico, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Guatemala, pam- 
phlets (Pan-American Union.) 

We shall want to make a similar 
study of other forest products, espe- 
cially— 

b. Quebracho Extract. 
c. Quinine. 











SS 


d. Dye and cabinet woods. 





76, 458, 559; Guide to South America | 


We quote from a few of the letters received: 




















me 60 buttons for a large flag. 


I have ordered from you. 

Bessie A. Mclivain, 
our flag and certainly are 
feel more than repaid for 


Sara M. Strickland, Carney’s Point, N. J., w 


P. O. Box 77, 


Fowler, Colo., 


This will 


wrote: 
well pleas ed with it. 
their efforts.”’ 


First “Settler's Story, Psalm of Life, A — ) : 
~~: en, Se Raggedy Man. 1 The Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) ; Hu- teachers and pupils were so delighted with ‘the sik flag that 
S' now-ta. ecessiona * 4 e my Ups cerver fron that they t ‘ ( 
Flag Goes By, The Ride of Jennie McNeal man Geography (Smith), pp. 192-198; give Ne ta Heraskiook We want te fo pOhidapshonads Pat. 
G aa Us Men a L — Commercial Geography (Adams), pp. have promis ed! to, sell buttons for another flag to 
radatim OC e 0 eep give to 1e school, 
House by ee he of — a. a Pog a, Oe 2 ce voonlte Have your pupils sell : 
e even Times One -37 . ommercia ne “St f the Flag’”—F 
How He Saved St. Sister and I “ y %, 30 Flag Buttons at 10c ary © S ag ree 
> , : ( 
ichael’s a ar hee ge ag ag 5 ay each. Send the pro- Send in your signed coupon for buttons, remit 
Incident of the French Teacher’s Dream, The 00, 200, all~ ’ “258, ‘5 om- ceeds, $3.00, and we | within two weeks after receiving them, and re- P 
. ne eal ae Sieciciiniaiel mercial and Industrial Geography will send this Chicago ceive wy ; a i. autiful little booklet entitled = 
n Flanders Fields ie (Keller and Bishop, pp. 85-90; Com-| | Giant Pencil Shar “Story of the Flag”. 
In School-D i » PP.. : i arpener : Sant 
gee ays Visit from, St. Nich-|]]} merce and Industry (Smith), pp. 240- by return mail—pre- om zn your name in Coupon and mail it at 
Kentucky Belle We Are Seven 243, 313-314, 328-329; Industrial and | | Paid. Please use cou- THE JEFFERIS CO 
ee When the Cows Commercial Geography (Smith), pp. pon at side, eg 


Anderson, Indiana 


“We received 
The children 

























“The 


Abou Ben Adhem, == LEnvol ouch Ligelf | from Latin America? How much of | flag you want—the Silk I 
gh eel (PO ) 
| Barefoot Thate the Man I aa vine am amount eerie fifty Penal pe be a inesiendiintes 4 
Building of the Ship Moo tow Moo, The | j j fi! 
Chambered Nautilus, The Nobility Account for the increase. Note steps | ly prepaid. READ WHAT TEACHERS SAY 


Warrior October’s Bright Blue d de nds Com iatio 
Charge, of "the Light Weather crease mance. ees vaeueneom Elizabeth K \ 
“ ildren! os Old — . the In prices within the past fifty years. them in less than 36 poe nce ‘ree gana overioyed with tie be autiful hay dla als {i 
1 ‘Ss, e 
ge alt ne Ouportenity What are the prospects for the future , Annie R. Haxton, Reedsport, Ore., wrote: “This is the third flag that T have been the means ‘nl | 
Christmas Everywhere rder for a Picture, in this industry? of obtaining from you and in each case everyone has been more than satisfies all | 
College Cil C: An Theresa E. Fabbri vi receiver wl Hy) 
Crossing the Bar Over the Hill to the REFERENCES the silk flag gid ww stag llr yr ern N. de, wrote: Ps ges SK Wy, 
Curfew Must Not Ring Poorhouse : certainly is pretty.” : : = y 
Tonight Owl and the Pussy Cat, Rubber and Rubber Planting (Lock) ; Ella N. Clark, Georgetown, Ohio, wrote: “Please send ; 
be the third flag 
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Specialony 





A Fortunate Bu 


enables us to offer you an unusual bargain to ‘WOOD- 
STOCKS—a value that will pleasantly surprise you. 
Every machine fully reconstructed in our own shop an 

guaranteed for five yeess. The usual 6100.00 visible type- 


writer complete with latest attachments, 2-color ribbon, 
back spacer, etc. at our special price of only $59.90. 


Send Only $3.00 


The WOODSTOCK is one of the most durable machines 
made—sturdy is the word. Will stand roughest hand- 
ling. Yet it is one of the lightest running typewriters on 
the market—responsive to your touch, readily and uni- 
formly, like no other machine on the market. 


Ten-Day FREE TRIAL 


fn your office or your own home, Find out for yourself 
the quality of work this typewriter can turn out—com- 
pare it in value with anyt! ~ Enel ever seen in type- 
writers—we’ ll be satisfied with your decision. 

The machine we send you is not yours until you are satisfied that 
you do not want to part with it. Send only $3.00 with order as 
an evidence of good faith. If you don’t like our proposition re- 
turn the machine within 10 daya and your money will be refunded 
promptly. If you like it, it is yours for $59. .O.B., 

payable only $4.75 per month, CASH PRICE $53.95. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
—_——e in nr so Ss ee 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
177 No, State Street, Dept. Chicago 
Ship above typewriter F. O. B. Chicago. I enclose $3.00 

deposit and agree to remit $4.75 per month for 12 months, title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. If I am not satisfied after 16 
days I will return same and receive refund of deposit. 


Name 





Street No. R. F. D. No. 





City or Town State 




















Heaven ana Hell 


| An Account of Things 
| Heard and Seen There 


| by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


SWEDENBORG makes a 
reasonable claim to have 
been admitted into the spir- 
itual world while his physi- 
cal body remained alive and 
active in this world, and has 
recorded his experience in 
a way that is convincing. 
This book of 632 pages is printed in 
large type on good paper, and is sub- 
stantially bound in stiff paper covers, 
and will be sent prepaid to any 
address on receipt of FIVE CENTS. 


The American Swedenborg 
Printing and Publishing Society 

















Room 310,16 East 41st St., New York 








Wear an Onyx 
LIKA-DIAMOND 
ig For 10 Days FREE 


PINKEY RING--for the little finger--solid 
14 K green gold fancy mounting set with 
enuine black onyx, with sparkling LIK A- 
JIAMOND in centre of onyx. - 
gine-turned white gold trimmings. 
ostman $3.50, wear ring 10 days; if satis- 
ied, pay us $2.a month for 4 months. 
Price complete 50. 
LIKA-DIAMOND solitare, set In fancy 
pierced white gold, heavy solid 14 K green 
oldmounting. Sides of ring trimmed with 
. beautiful engine-turned white poe. 
man $3.50, wear ring 10 days; 
* $2 a month for5 months. Price 
LIKA-DIAMOND 7-stone c! id 
gold mounting. Pay postman $4.50, wear rin: 
10 days; if satisfied, pay us $2 a month for 
months. Price complete $16.50. 
Take your choice, you need send no money. 
Simply send. name, address and finger-size. 
State which ring you want. 


IMPERIAL IMPORTING CO. 
$57-F Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'6x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Letter size 
10x12‘, $8.50. Full directions 
ink and mponae complete. Also sent 
C.0O.D. Larger sizes. Send for Cir- 
cular, Sample of Work, and Special 
Offer to Teachers. Sati 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, _Chicago College ‘of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-12, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. 1. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


e. Chicle. 
4. Mineral. 

a. Nitrates. 

(1) Production. — Visit the ni- 
trate zone of Chile. Notice its extent, 
the delightful climate, absence of vege- 
tation. Account for the latter. Fol- 
low up the process of obtaining and 
preparing the nitrates for commerce. 
Note the increase in the demand for 
nitrates. Account for this. What are 
Chile’s prospects for meeting these de- 
mands? Where else are nitrates ob- 
tained? 

(2) Commercial Study.—What is 
the value of Chile’s nitrates? Note 
the six ports on the small strip of 
coast opposite the nitrate region. To 
what ports is it shipped? What is 
Chile’s income therefrom?, How much 
of this does the United States pay? 
Note that the machinery and all the 
equipment used in this industry are of 
the best known to science and indus- 
try. What does this suggest to you? 

We shall want to know of the other 
mineral products of Latin-America, 
its tin, copper, quicksilver, precious 
metals, precious stones (emeralds in 
particular), and especially its— 

b. Platinum. 

c. Petroleum. 

d. Asphalt. 

And we shall note with interest the 
comparative absence of— 

e. Coal. 

f. Iron. 

REFERENCES 

Nitrate Fields of Chile; Petroleum 
Development in Latin America; Plati- 
num—With Especial Reference to 
Latin America; Sulphur Deposits, 
Some Andean; Coal Resources of the 
Americas; Mexico, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, all 
Pamphlets (Pan-American Union) ; 
Story of Oil (Tower); Latin Ameri- 
can Year Book, 1919, 1922; Human 
Geography (Smith), pp. 211-213; Ad- 
vanced Geography (McMurry and 
Parkins), pp. 197-199; Commercial 
Geography (Adams), pp. 332, 345, 347, 
366-367, 368, 373, 377-379; Commerce 
and Industry (Smith), pp. 316, 334, 
345-847, 349, 387; Industrial and Com- 
mercial Geography (Smith), pp. 611, 
618, 623-625, 630, 635-638. 

Concluding Problem 

With regard to this and the preced- 
ing installment of this study, let us 
specifically state Latin America’s 
problems of to-day, and consider ways 
in which they can be met. 





How Music Relieves Brain Fag 


Among the many experiments made 
to show the remarkable effect of music 
upon the brain those conducted in the 
Philadelphia public schools are notably 
interesting. School men have long 
known that it is possible to ascertain 
the line of fatigue in the work of the 
pupil. Sometimes this is done by fir- 
ing out a long list of words of all 
kinds, cat, dog, fire, grass, house, tree, 
stone, mug, rose, plate, one right after 
the other, and then asking the class of 
pupils to write down as many as can 
be remembered. 

In this way educators have, from 
time to time, experimented with pupils 
to determine at what hour in the 
school day the several subjects taught 
can most successfully be brought to 
their attention. By a series of similar 
tests, scientifically conducted, it has 
been found that at the opening of 
school at 9 o’clock, the line of mental 
fatigue, as it is called, is at its high- 
est point, gradually falling until some- 
what restored by the mid-forenoon re- 
cess and again continuing to fall until 
it reaches its lowest point for the ses- 
sion at 12 o’clock. At the opening of 
the afternoon session, it is found to 
stand somewhat higher than it did at 
12 o’clock, and also than it did at the 
time of recess, again falling until the 
close of school in the afternoon, when 
it reaches its lowest point for the day. 


# Invitations,Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50, 
100 Vpiting Cards, - © $1.00, 


Write for samples. 
N. Ott Engraving Co. 1032 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers 


NEW ENLARGED EDITION 


The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 
of Methods Books 
Ever Prepared for 
Teachers - 
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This set of books has been prepared to fill a long-felt need among teachers for a work which 
would provide thoroughly practical methods, aids and devices in every branch of school work. 

Our aim has been, first of all, to make these books of the greatest possible value and helpfulness 
to teachers in the grades and rural schools and, secondly, to offer them at a price so reasonable 
and on terms so easy that any teacher could procure them. 

That ‘we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that more than 75,000 teachers have 
purchased these books and we hear nothing but words of praise for them. 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers provides just the sort of timely suggestions 
and usable material that teachers need to successfully carry on the work of the schoolroom, Only 
the newest and most approved methods are suggested. These are not the theories of a single 
writer but are the result of the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many 
successful teachers, all of them specialists in their respective branches. 

Any teacher will find that her progress toward the goal which she has set for herself—a better 
school each year, with a correspondingly better salary-—will be much more rapid and certain if 
she is equipped with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 

Size, Binding, Etc. Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two volumes, 
each 9x12 inches. There are 288 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to the page. 
The contents are equal to five ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed in exceptionally read- 
able type on heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in printing. 
The binding is full baby seal Keratol, giving a very attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. ‘Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
The Special Price in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 
seven months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 
50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. Use order blank below. 
is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the 
The Price of the Books next succeeding five months. A discount of 50 cents is allowed for 
payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below. 


GUARANTEE 








veers 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 





Every order for F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. Dates secseessce: ee 
You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
Aids and Devices for yohanes, gnd enter or extend my subscription fo Normal Enstructor. 
° rimary Plans for one year. ave indicat y a cross mark (x) in 
Teachers 1s accepted one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 
under an absolute C] I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 


guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 


L] I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 


Ip accordance with yonr guarantee it is understood that if these books aré 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


indicate b k (x) 
If the Books Alone Are Ordered indicate Py a cross ne yelow 
the manner in which payment is to be made. 


C] I am enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 


LJ I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 





OO PI NE IE ici coc. cn cn sssscssccssesesesssncssss coeccconssscassscenecdecconvos 
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for the return of the RU EMSA TED oo soicac: Soadatsedexensumubnsravsto min ensstebcumedaacocsaets 








books at our expense. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y., or Des Moines, lowa [3222.25 
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mendations, on request. 
AMERICAN PUB. B,CO., ot W Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 





























When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
most effective medium. Non-alcoholic, 
pleasant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
F-48 5-18 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
=— LARGE JOINTS 

















Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides 
irregularities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; no larger 
size required. Over one-half million in use. Ask your 


Write today for special free 


shoe dealer or druggist. 
State size of shoes 


trial offer. No pay if no relief. 
and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bidg., Dept. 78, Milwaukee, Wis. 


; SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, DLD., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
$1. 00 What every young husband and 








Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 


3 A sen binding 320  pages——maay illustrations 
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AGEN TS-$5to$15 DAILY 


EASY— Introducing NEW STYLE 
GUARANTEED HOSIERY — Must 
jy) Wear or replaced free. Big Profits. Re- 
eat orders bring you regular income. 
= len write orders—WE DELIVER AND 
SS COLLECT. No capital or experience 
needed. Outfits furnished. All colors 
Sand grades wy finest silks, 


WAC-O-CHEE HILLS CO., Desk 3510, Ciacionati, 0. 
50 000 a Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI-| 
OATOR COMPANY | 
'150 No. Wells St., + Chieago | 


EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white Greet- 
jug Cards and Folders. autiful designs—Fascinating 
work—Big profits. Our 1922 Christmas and everyday line 
isin stock. Our illus. catalog ‘Pleasant Pages’’ gives all 
information, It’s free. Or send $1.00 for sample box of 
cards and folders, when colored will retail for $4.50. 


LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc., 612 F. St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Millinery Lessons FREE 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn Millinery Design- 
ing and Making during their spare moments IN TEN WEEKS. 












































Millinery Designers Frequently Earn 


hi TO $100 A WEEK 
ny Women Start Milinery 
m4 in Their Own Homes 
Coupon 
Franklin Institute 
i 1-888 Rochester 
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oy moat fae Designing and 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


If You Haven’t Got It, Make It 
By Jane Hill 


(Prepared especially for Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, and furnished by the Near East 
Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City.) 

“If you haven’t got it, make it!” 
That’s the slogan of American teach- 
ers in the Caucasus, who are working 
among the children in Near East Re- 
lief orphanages. The needs of the 
starving, impoverished people are so 
great that all available funds have to 
be expended on food and medical aid, 
so teachers have to devise ways and 
means for making the best of what 
they have in order to put the three 
R’s over. 

Take the abacus, for instance, a de- 
vice that is frequently used by trades- 
people of the Near East and is about 
the only form of adding machine they 
have ever known. American merchants 
have possibly never heard of it, al- 
though there is scarcely a kindergar- 
ten school in the United States which 
does not have this bright beaded ar- 
rangement for teaching arithmetic. If 
the children were to learn arithmetic 
by the fascinating method of counting 
off the colored beads, an abacus had to 
be maunfactured—and it was manu- 
factured by the wee little boys and 
girls themselves. Difficulty number 
one—where to get the wooden beads? 
“Out of the sewing room,” suggested 
brown-eyed Aghavni. And to the sew- 
ing room they went in search of empty 
spools, returning with quantities of 
them. The next task was to decorate 
the spools in bright colors, and fortu- 
nately paint was found too. Then 
someone discovered wire on which to 
string the counters and in two days an 
extremely imposing looking abacus 
was created which gave a decided dash 
of color to the barren classroom. 
Think of the joy these wee folks had 
of learning arithmetic with an “add- 
ing machine” they had helped to make! 

Tin slates form another substitute 
for the rare and expensive pencil and 
paper, and children make tin slates 
too, but not in the kindergarten class- 
es. They are fashioned by the older 
boys and girls in the industrial train- 
ing department where condensed milk 
and baked bean cans are transformed 
into many things besides tin slates. 
Lanterns, drinking cups, soup bowls, 
knives, forks and spoons are some of 
the objects that are made from the 
milk and bean containers which the 
average American housewife throws 
away. 

Another example of the economy 
that has to be practiced in this land 
of want is the unravelling of every 
bit of waste cloth for thread. A great 
deal of spool thread is shipped from 
America, but it isn’t enough to supply 
the need. 

Most of the clothing the children 
wear also comes from America and 
represents the cast-off garments of 
happy boys and girls who spend their 
days in beautifully equipped school- 
rooms, and after the school hours are 
over have comfortable homes to which 
to go. The children who fall heir to 
their warm suits and coats have lost 
every known relative through wars, 
massacres, and famine and have long 
forgotten what a real home is like. 

In the Near East where emergen- 
cies are constantly arising the school- 
rooms are much overcrowded and the 
methods of instruction are by no 
means ideal, but all things considered, 
the children make wonderful progress 
and are eager to learn. They partic- 
ularly want to know English so that 
they can thank their benefactors in 
their own language and write letters 
to the boys and girls in America who 
have generously parted with their own 
toys and clothing to give them a 
chance to live and learn, 

The Armenians have a very charm- 
ing folk lore and beautiful folk dances 
and every effort is made to preserve 
them in the American relief institu- 
tions. Upon the training of the 100,- 
000 children under American care de- 
pends whether or not a strong nation 
of Armenians can emerge from the 
horrors and persecutions of centuries 
to be a steady power instead of a con- 
stant drain upon the world. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Every teacher needs 
her own Corona 


] For lesson plans. Corona makes it easy 
to map out the year’s work in neat, legible 
notes that serve as a constant reference 
and win quick approval from superiors. 
For research work. Every year brings 
new references, new books every teacher 
should read. Brief Coronatyped notes 
summarize the information in the most 
practical way. 

3 For examinations and records. Corona 
saves time in writing questions, making 
corrections, and keeping a detailed record 
of each pupil’s standing. 


4 For earning extra money. Hundreds of 
teachers use Corona to write articles, stor- 
ies or photoplays, or to add to their income 
by doing secretarial work during spare- 
time hours. 


For correspondence. Coronatyped busi- 
ness letters make an instantly favorable im- 
pression. Personal letters can be answered 
in half the time and with half the effort. 


Buy Corona now 


—pay for it while you use it 

Including the case, Corona costs only half the price 
of a “heavy” machine, and through our special 
teachers’ plan, you can buy or rent it for a few dol- 
lars per month, 
Sign and return the coupon below so we can send 
you a copy of our new booklet, together with the 
name and address of our nearest dealer and details 
of our easy payment plan. 


CORONA. 


The Personal Writing Machine 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Built by 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
107 MAIN STREET GROTON, N. Y 





Weighing only 6'4 Ibs., 
Corona folds, fits into a 
neat traveling case and 
can be carried back and 
forth to school. Sixteen 
year’s service, including 
a four year war record, 
prove its durability. 








TEACHER’S COUPON 











CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., 

107 MAIN STREET, GROTON, N. Y. 
Please send me, entirely without obligation on my part, a free copy of 
your new booklet No. 7, and full details of your easy payment plan for 
teachers. 























Fold it up~take it with you~typewrite anywhere 
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some Holiday Souvenirs 


Gifts That Your Pupils Will Keep and Treasure for Years to Come 








souvenir’ 





from 
your 
teacher 
at 
Christmas 
time. 





OU can bring real happiness to your pupils at Christmas time by presenting 
each of them with one of the very handsome Booklet, Folder or Calendar Sou- 
venirs described and illustrated on this page. 

These Souvenirs, although inexpensive, make a much more lasting impression on the 
hearts and minds of the children who receive them than gifts costing considerably more. 
The Owen Souvenirs are thoroughly high class in every particular. Their beautiful de- 
signs and dainty coloring, their individuality and personal appeal and their appropriateness 
all combine to make them the best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 
Printed Especially for Each School. We will print your Souvenirs especially for your 














Holly Design No. 21 











Avery Merry 
Christmas 
and a Happy 
New Year 


o/ 









: 
fron 
your 


tea cher 





Poinsettia Design No. 22 





With best 
wishes for a 
Aoyous Christenas 
and a Happy 
New Year, 


this souvenir 





is presented 
to you by 


your teacher; 














Mistletoe Design No. 23 








The 

Sen: ons 
Greetings 
from . 
Your 


Teacher? 














Pine Cone Design No. 24 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y- 


school. 


as preferred. 


Folder Souvenirs for Christmas this year. 


They will bear your name and the name of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, if ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 
pupil, and insure their being kept and prized for many years to come. 


Booklet and Folder Souvenirs in Eight Handsome Designs 
The illustrations appearing on each side of this page afford but a meager idea of the 
beauty and attractiveness of the eight designs which will be printed on our Booklet and 
These designs are beautifully reproduced from 
water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the delicate 
shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. 


The wording or senti- 


ments accompanying each design are in an attractive style of hand lettering which con- 
tributes in a large degree to the artistic appearance of the Souvenirs. 


NOTE: 


Orders for any of the various styles of Booklet or Folder Souvenirs described below may be made 


up entirely of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. 
When ordering, give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Booklet and Folder Styles with Prepaid Prices 


Booklet Style “A”—With Special Printing 

Size 31%4x5% inches. Cover of fine white pebbled 
bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs 
appearing on this page, beautifully printed in colors. 
Inside pages of a good grade of paper on which wi!l 
be specially printed the name of school, district num- 
ber, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. Poems appropriate to 
Christmas are also included. Photograph of teacher 
or school inserted in a neat panel on inside of front 
cover if ordered, If photograph is not desired a suit- 
able illustration will appear in its place. Souvenir 
neatly tied with a silk cord. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75, Addi- 
tional ones ordered at same time, 12¢ each. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Addi- 


tional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 


Booklet Style “B”-- Without Special Printing 
Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described 
above except that instead of the special printing of 
names, etc., on inside pages there are several addi- 
tional Christmas poems and spaces in which may be 
written the date, name of teacher and school, the 
grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Addi- 
tional ones ordered at same time, 10c¢ each. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 


Transparent Envelopes 





Folder Style “C”—With Special Printing 
Size 314x5% inches. A four-page folder of fine 
white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the 
eight designs here shown beautifully printed in col- 
ors on the first page. Photograph of teacher or 
school inserted in a neat panel on second page if or- 
dered. If photograph is not desired a suitable illus- 
tration will appear in its place. On third page will 
be specially printed the name of school, district nume- 
ber, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. Fourth page contains poem 
appropriate to Christmas. This style of Souvenir not 
tied with cord. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Addi- 
tional ones ordered at same time. 10c each. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.00. Addi- 
tional ones ordered at same time, 7c each. 


Folder Style “D”—Without Special Printing 
Identically the same as Folder Style “C” described 
above except that instead of the special printing of 
names, etc., on third page there are spaces in which 
may be written the date, name of teacher and school, 
the grade and name of pupil to whom presented. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.00. Addi- 
tional ones ordered at same time 7c each. 

Price without Photograph: 5c each in any quantity. 


in which to enclose the Booklet or Folder Souve- 
nirs will be supplied at the rate of 10c per dozen. 








Calendar Souvenirs in Four Very Attractive Designs 


Our Calendar Sou- 
venirs are especially 
dainty and attractive 
and will make most 
pleasing Christmas 
gifts for your pupils. 

Each Souvenir con- 
sists of two cards of 


fine white pebbled 
bristol, one measur- 
ing 34%x5¥Y inches 


and the other 4x 
73-8 inches, and as 
many inner pages of 
a good grade of paper 
as will be required 
for the special print- 
ing pertaining to 
your school. 

On the smaller 
ecard the design is 
beautifully printed in 





Souvenirs, it will be 
inserted in center 
panel of the design 
on the smaller card 


scape sketches 
shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

Without Special 
Printing Inner 
Pages. 
dar Souvenirs are de- 
sired without special 
printing of names, 
ete., on the inner 
pages, they will be 
supplied with a neat 
insert containing a 
poem appropriate to 
Christmas and spaces 
in ‘which may _ be 
written the date, the 
name of teacher and 


colors and gold. (The cre ly Rages Aare | 
four designs _illus- Pp ia-Mistlet Poinsettia Holly Mistletoe s 2 le an 
trated above are sup- eet ne Design Design Design name of pupil to 


plied assorted unless 

otherwise ordered.) This card and the inner pages are 
tied with a silk ribbon to the larger card at the bottom 
of which is mounted a very artistic 1923 calendar pad. 
The border design on the larger card ig richly stamped 
in gold. 

On the inner pages will be specially printed to your 
order the name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, and names of teacher, school board 
and pupils. A poem appropriate to the holiday season 
is also included, 

If photograph of teacher or school is desired on the 


whom presented. 
Prices of Calendar Souvenirs With Special Printing 

With Photograph: 10 or less, $2.00. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 14c each. 

Without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. 
ones ordered at same time Ile each. 

Prices of Calendar Souvenirs Without Special Printing 

With Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 12c each. 


Additional 








Special Discount on Club Orders *P°2..3 


together we will allow a discount of 10 per cent on the 


When two or more teach- 
us 


Without Photograph: 10c each in any quantity. 
of any one (your choice) of 


A Sample the styles illustrated on this 


their orders 
page will be sent free upon request. 


entire lot. 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page 
give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school 
officers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to 


be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before 
sending to insure accuracy. Jo not leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of the place at which 


Give clearly the name 
you want it to appear. 
Under- 


you may happen to date your letter. 
of town, village or district, just as 
Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly, 
score u’s to distinguish them from n’s, any errors occur 
through our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted 
without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the 


number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name 
in excess, 

if Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us any 
good kodak print or other photograph of yourself or school 
and we will make as many reproductions from it as there 
are souvenirs ordered. Send photographs securely wrapped 
and write your name and address on back. Verfect repro- 
duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money 
order, bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we 
aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you send us 
your order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 
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Landscape Design No. 25 




























*, Greetings 





Poinsettia-Landscape Design No. 27 

















Poinsettia-Mistletoe Design No. 25 
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‘Davidson: Prints 
Teacher and pupil alike will find Davidson au- 


tographed, hand-colored Prints worthy of care 
ful study; also ideal GIFTS for the home or 





classroom, Subjects Illustrated: 1166— 
CHRISTMAS DAY; 647—DIADEM AISLE. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Upon receipt of only 50c, we will send post 
paid either of the above 65c Prints and FREE 
200° beautiful reproductions of 
Order NOW! 


catalog showing 
original Nature Studies. 
DAVID DAVIDSON STUDIOS 
65 Whitmarsh St., Providence, R. 1. 














bad AS 


We Save You 50 % 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 


Your choice of ry ANDARD MAKES, 
UNDERWOOD, ROYAL, SILENT L. C. 
SMITH, | Self-starting REMINGTON, etc, 

gabulls by the Famous ** Young ¥ 
uaran 





se privilege. 
Write for special prices and terms. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., Dept.446, CHICAGO I). 


How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week ? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, I 
will send you a sample of the famous Alex- 
ander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do not send 
any money—just your name and address to 
Alexander Laboratories, 3207 Gateway Station, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
FREEW 


Large, handsome, ser- 
viceable Football, 
strongly sewed, fitted 
with strong rubber 
bladder, satisfaction 
guaranteed, free for 
selling 28 pkgs. Bluine 
at 10c a pkg. Write 
for them. We send 
them postpaid, 


Bluine Mfg. Co., 291 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 


MOVING 
PICTURE 
MACHINE 


Fine moving picture machine with sup- 
IWl ply of films, Easy to operate, by oilor 
electricity. Free for selling only 12 
entho-Nova Salve, the won- 

= derful Menthol ointment for cuts,burns 
catarrh, etc. Sellat 25c a box, return the $3 
and receive this dandy premium. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Order now. Hundredsof 
‘other premiums and big Cash Commission. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 








































1 wear them day and night. j 
g They are perfectly comfort-; 
; able. No one sees them. Write 
ma. me and I will tell you a true 
e4 story, how J got deaf and how “~ 


1 make you hear. Address Medicated Ear Drum 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 


Ear DrumCo. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St, Detroit, Mich, 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M., D. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 
| two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 























| for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
| 100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy plain and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
| cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


_F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 














SCHOOL BOX Go 
FREE py 








with Fountain Pen, Pen- 
cils, Knife, Pen Holder, 
Eraser, for selling 30 B= 
packages Chewing Gum, i 
utica package. “Write 

BLUINE MFG, ©0., 467 MILL ST., CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS, 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
Waving again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. 
tite today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 


D.J.MAHLER, 420-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


BOYS and GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 sets AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. 
Sell for 10¢. a set. When sold, send us $3 and keep $2. 
E. Neubecker, 961 East 23rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


October Paper Cutting Poster 


“The Brownie Artists” 
(See pages 36-87) 
_ DIRECTIONS: Paint the tree trunk 
light gray, the leaves orange, yellow, 
green and red. The Brownies wear 
green suits with red caps. The paint 
buckets have the colors of the leaves. 
The distant trees are paler orange, 
violet and green. Mount as shown, 
using a strip of blue oatmeal wall pa- 
per 36x14 inches, and a strip of green 
4x36 inches with the upper edge torn. 
(For announcement regarding the 
two Poster Pattern Books, containing 
duplicates of posters and Mother 
Goose pages originally published in 
this magazine, see page 84.) 





Free-Hand Community Poster 
Projects 
(Continued from page 45) 


worked out in poster form. The in- 
genious teacher will, of course, always 
find many ways of varying her prob- 
lem-project work. But in the inter- 
mediate grades the children will enjoy 
working out two or even three prob- 
lems a year in the free-hand commu- 
nity poster, and will derive a great 
deal of benefit from the work, while in 
the primary grades half a dozen or 
more posters a year are not too many. 


Suggestions on Technique 

1. Always finish posters with a “pic- 
ture frame,” of black or dark 
brown paper. 

2. The picture frame should vary in 
width as to top, sides, and bottom. 
That is, if the width of frame at 
top is two inches, it should be three 
inches wide at sides, and four 
inches wide at bottom. 

3. Always work for artistic effects in 
arrangement and color schemes of 
your posters, so that they may en- 
hance, rather than lessen, the at- 
tractiveness of your room. Let the 
finished poster be more than a 
mere assemblage of paste and 
paper. 

4. Hang large posters on a level with 
the eye—just as you hang pictures 
in your home. 

5. Place smaller “posters in series” 
above the blackboard in pleasing 
border effect. 


A Letter from Alaska 


(Continued from page 45) 


Circle and one hundred west of Fair- 
banks; and we are on the Tanana 
River, which is the largest southern 
branch of the Yukon. We have no 
Eskimos here at Hot Springs and very 
few Indians. There are no Indians in 
the schools; they attend federal 
schools and missions, 

Yes, children, we study the same 
subjects that you do, and have the 
same length of term and the same 
hours. Our course of study is the 
one used in Baltimore County, Mary- 
land. Our Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Lester D. Henderson, holds the 
same office as your State Superin- 
tendent or Commissioner and is one of 
the most efficient and ambitious men 
it has ever been my good fortune to 
work with. We have the Health 
Crusade, Junior Red Cross, physical 
education, warm lunches, domestic 
science, manual training and the most 
up-to-date method of penmanship. 
You have all asked about the tem- 
perature here. This has been a mild 
winter and the summer not as hot as 
usual. In this locality the mercury 
hovered around zero all winter, going 
for one day only to thirty-five below, 
while this summer it has rarely gone 
above ninety-two in the shade. 

You have asked about the Northern 
Lights. It is with misgivings that I 
shall attempt to describe them for 
your benefit. Nothing I had ever read 
from the most gifted pen had made me 
realize their wonder and beauty. I had 
seen them from the Northern States 
but from there they always seemed 
like well-behaved little white fingers, 
shooting up in an arch in the north. 
But here they are giant, shifting, 
shimmering, drop-curtains or scrolls 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 








W. Otto Miessner’s perfected piano 
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Your School Can 


Have a Monogram! 


It’s Easily Possible ! 


No teacher questions the advisability of having a piano in the 


school. It’s the inspiration of the music period; puts life into 
music instruction; furnishes recreation that makes for progress 
in ALL school work. 


Your school needs a Monogram, W. Otto Miessner’s latest im- 
proved piano, built especially for schools. Our plan makes it 
easy for your school to have a Monogram. A hundred different 
ways of raising money—tried-and-proved ways—are explained 
in the free booklet we will send you. 


No soliciting is necessary, no donations need be asked for. Noth- 
ing unpleasant, no hard work, in fact it’s fun. Get the booklet 
and choose your plan. Parents, school officials and school chil- 
dren will gladly co-operate with you in carrying out the plan you 
select. In a single evening you may raise enough money for a 
Monogram—and your activity in promoting school welfare will 
better your standing in the community. 


The Monogram is light, small, sturdy. Its tone is big and beau- 
tiful. Teacher can see over top of 

- the instrument. It is easily moved 
from room to room. Many exclusive 
features. It’s the piano you want 
and you can have it. Write for 
booklet, “A Hundred Ways to Raise 
Money.” Mail the coupon. 


THE MIESSNER 
PIANO CO. 


228 Third Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





New Orleans schools 
just purchased 24 
Monogram pianos 























THE MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. P 
Gentlemen: Please send your Monogram school catalog, your %2-page booklet 
“A Hundred Ways to Raise Money,” your special price to schools and details of 
your 10-day trial offer. 
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(Continued on page 96) 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 


ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 








LJ 
For Teachers of All Grades. By 
very ay QN§ © NELLE.G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE, 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth covers, Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting, 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupilsof allages. They tell what to do, how todo, and _ 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo, 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experienceand in 
these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing something 
helpful for every day in the year, 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems 

Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 




















Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
Prepared by DR. LEVI 
SEELEY, Professor of 


Seeley’s Question Book se#t¥, "Potcsor 


Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of Ed- 
ucation,”’ ““Foundations of Education,’’ ““A New School Management,” 
etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a teacher of many 
years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint 
author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History. Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School M t, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: C FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley. exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. G@ SECOND By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 














Pieces and Plays for October Days 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book contains material for all ages of school children. It 
is made up as follows: 

Autumn Festivals. Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Dances 
and Music having to do with the wind, leaves, fruits, birds, 
squirrels, etc. 

Columbus Day Celebrations (Oct. 12.) An excellent program may 
be planned easily for this important day from the following: Story 
of Columbus for Primary Grades; Story of Columbus for Upper 





AUTUMN FESTIVALS 


peepee Grades; Study of Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus.” There are also 
HIAWATHA PLAY Plays for Primary and Upper Grades, Dialogues, Recitations and 
HALLOWEEN Music. 

ENTERTAINMENTS 


Hiawatha Play. The autumn is essentially the season for the 
study of Longfellow’s Indian legend and teachers will be greatiy 
assisted by the Dramatization of ‘“Hiawatha’s Childhood,” which 
this book contains. 

Halloween Entertainments (Oct. 31.) This holiday is widely celebrated with jolly school- 
room exercises or community gatherings. Good ideas are in great demand, and in order to 
provide the teacher with a suitable variety, one-half of the book ‘‘Pieces and Plays for 
October Days,” has been devoted to the Halloween Division. It contains Halloween in 
Schoolroom and Home; Essay for a formal program; Singing Games, Pantomimes, Drills 
and Dances; Dialogues and Plays; Music, Verses for Familiar Tunes, and Recitations. We 
suggest that you be prepared with the material for these entertainments by ordering a copy 
of “Pieces and Plays for October Days” at once. 

192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 








1 A OWEN PURLISKINO COMPANY. 
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The Year’s Entertainments 
The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 

Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration,ete. Although the mate- 
rial is arranged for various complete programs, it can be used in any 
other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most ap- 
proved selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare 
collection of entertainment material is presented. Many of the selec- 
tions appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are pro- 
tected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or 
publisher, 

The material in the book is divided into ten sections—one for each 
month of the school year, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in siik clothh PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
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Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book provides an abundance of the very best material for 
Thanksgiving programs. The contents are arranged as follows: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part Il—Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Part I1I—Acrostics; Part IV—Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music; Part VI—Stories. 


There are more than one hundred recitations for primary and 
older pupils, including all the old favorites and many new ones. 
The dialogues and plays are bright and natural in their plot and 
lines and possess the distinction of having been successfully acted. 
Many of the plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils. There is 
abundant material for the very small children, as well as for the 
older ones. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 


























Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This is without question the finest assemblage of Christmas Enter- 





PIECES“°PLAYS 1 , ‘ r 
rok CHRISTMAS DAYS tainment material ever put into book form. It contains more than 
eet cont aeeeteettee oy one hundred Recitations and Songs and many Dialogues and Plays. 





The book is made up as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary 
Pupils; Part II—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part I1I—Acrostics; 
Part IV—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 

Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de- 
light an audience. The old favorites are here, many seldom found in 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book. 

The great feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of them 
include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are so elastic 
that they may be used with a small or large number in the cast. A 
teacher often is perplexed to find a play in which all the pupils may 
take part, but this book will solve her problem in that respect. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 


























Pp ti ] Selections Compiled and Edited by 
ractica GRACE B. FAXON 

This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented, It contains: 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. 

Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
days observed in the schoolrooms, 

pwentp tive pages of “Best Pieces to Speak” selected for every 
grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons.in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 
Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRIC 
postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. sasheciaeies 
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Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others 


The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contain- 
ed in this book are selected from our Series of Little 
Plays and Exercises which has been so very popular. 
They have been written by authors who have had long 
experience in preparing school plays and every one has been suc- 
cessfully produced before publication. The plays included are: 
Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys and 
Christmas Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa 
Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace of 
Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A Christmas Carol; A | 
Visit to Santa Claus. | 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
































— — Th S h | y Compiled and Edited by 
e @ SCHOO! Year “Grace B. FAXON. 
dhe S| This book is arranged 8 comet per plan. L pe text is divided into ten sections, 
+4 each representing one mont t * i i i i 
SCHOOLYEAR {directly upon the standards of enue ae. Toe’ eT het area 
REE RRR EE chosen for the first school month—September. This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and parent and teacher, pose 18 
i. - a to bring yore gr results from the forming of such a bond. 
e other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhil 
Fundamentals, Fi rills, Testsand Contests, Syupethy, Ce Vee 
Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 
| fesentinga particular month, it is equally available for any other time. tertaining 
features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 
| throughout are valuable exponents of sdeas for d i truction work, etc, 
¥ 256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell pa d splendi i 
pa? 4 silk cloth, PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Nonna) rence 


Mf Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 
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COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments......$2.50 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments...... .............. 

Every Day Plans and **How § Did It’? (320-page book of helpful ideas and suggestions) 2.00 
Every Day Plans, “Sr'Year's Entertainments’ and **How § Did It’? . 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selecti OF SCHOO! VOaPr..........0000000-cecee ceseee 2.00 
















Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertainments.............ccceeeeecereeeees 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and *‘How f Did It?’... 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and **How | Did {t*?... 1.75 


Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and Practical Selections . 178 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. (Order from Nearest Point) 


Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages..........  .35 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages......  .35 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages.............. 35 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages............... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages............. 85 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages........  .35 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages........... 35 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages... .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages....... «30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages...............  .30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages...............eeeeeeeeee 000 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages...............ceceecees 00 
Plays for School Days. 112 pages......... ivereuaticiiece. Oe 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookI. 192 pages..............  .39 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookII. 192 pages............. 39 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookIII. 192 pages............  .35 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.............  .75 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound......... 1.25 
Our 1922-23 Year Book which fully describes these books and our man 
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other helpful publications for Teachers will be gladly on req sald 

















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or DesMoines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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Drives Away 
Headaches—Safely 


Teaching is twice as hard when 
a headache comes on. But it can 
be relieved ina jiffy with an appli- 
cation of “Vaseline” Mentholated 
Petroleum Jelly. Just rub a little 
gently on the temples and fore- 
head. Keep a tube of it in your 
desk for yourself and your pupils. 


Wewill gladly send you a sample 

tube of this valuable preparation. 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Consolidated) 


State Street New York 


Vaseline 


eg US. Pat Of. 


MENTHOLATED 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Don’t send a single 
=| Denny.Ten daysFree 
Trial. When the 
ring comes, examine 
it—if you are not 
#7 convinced it is the 
Greatest Bargain in 
America, send it back at 
our expense. Only if 
pleased, send $1.50 week- 
z ly--at the rate of a few 
ve cents a day. This Bargain 
, E Cluster Ring with 7 Blue- 
§ White Perfect Cut Diamonds can be 
yours. No Red Tape. No Risk. F 
Million Dollar Send for it today. It | 
Bargain Book FREE pictures thousands 
of Bargains, Address Dept. 1607 


J.M.LYON & CO. 


2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 


dTI00 


Looks lik j 
3§0SSolitaire } 
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Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit. 
AVOID DANGEROUS METHODS 
OF REMOVING HAIR, 

Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms. 
The ‘‘MAXIXE”’ is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold plated, 
blades and cake of soap. 
Sent Postpaid on receipt of $1.00, or 
with 15 extra blades $2.00. 


Dept. O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St., N.Y. 
MOVIN URE EE 


New Model Oil or 
Electric Moving Pic- 
ture machine with 
film—A LL GIVEN 
for selling 28 pkgs. 
Bluine at 10¢ a pkg. 
Write for them. We 
send them postpaid, 
When sold retern $2.80 
and we send machine, film 
poe ee premium free ot 

= set of admission ickets, 
—S all charges prepaid. 


Bluine Mfg. Co., 292 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 
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Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. r send 6 negatives any size and 
20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 



















The Hide-and-Seek Bird 
(Continued from page 35) 


land with many evergreens, which re- 
minded him of the evergreen grove in 
which he was born. Much pleased, he 
explored the place and had about de- 
cided to make his home there, when he 
heard a faint scared “Scree-ep!” and 
a little brown bird darted into the tree 
where he had alighted and clung 
trembling to a near-by branch. 

“Hello, another creeper!” squeaked 
Chris, surprised. 

“Hush! : The old goshawk is after 
me! He’s right above!” whispered the 
newcomer in terror. 

As Chris listened to the beating of 
the great wings overhead, he recalied 
the trick by which he had escaped his 


tormentors at hide and seek. “Cling 
to the bark!” he murmured. “Don’t 
move!” 

Soon the goshawk dived down 


among the branches, peering about 
hungrily. He did not see the two 
brown creepers flattened motionless 
against the bark, as though they were 
a part of it. At last he left, grumb- 
ling his disappointment. 

When the creepers finally dared to 
leave the tree, Chris got a good look 
at his companion. 

“Cibbie!” he exclaimed, jerking his 
tail very fast with excitement; while 
she uttered a joyful little ‘“Scree-ep!” 

It was indeed the little sister that 
Chris had never expected to see again. 
Cibbie thought Chris had been killed 
in the storm, which had destroyed half 
the band of brown creepers. The rest, 
she explained, had safely reached their 
journey’s end, which was this wood. 
Soon Chris was happily greeting his 
old friends, among whom he was sure 
he would never be lonely again. 





Those who appreciate the need of 
understanding history and enjoy read- 
ing it, will welcome the news that 
since 1916 Larned’s “History for 
Ready Reference” has been undergoing 
thorough revision and large expansion. 
This news will interest especially 
teachers, librarians, writers, public 
men and women, students and all who 
desire quick reference, highest au- 
thority and best literary style. The 
immense task is all but completed and 
the first three volumes of the project- 
ed twelve-volume set will be ready for 
delivery in the fall, the remainder to 
follow at close intervals. There will 
be 10,000 pages, nearly twice as many 
as in the last edition. The whole work 
is new and is to be well illustrated 
with portraits, drawings, reproduc- 
tions and maps, many in color and duo- 
tone. It should at once take front 
rank, as did its predecessor, for it will 
be not merely the only up-to-date and 
brand-new compilation but the only 
work of its kind in any language. 





Plato’s Message to Modern 
Teachers 
(Continued from page 26) 


tecture or in pictures, in order that 
they might by contrast be led to ap- 
preciate beauty. 

There are many among us who think 
the best way to prevent a child from 
embracing evil is to show him the evil 
and warn him against it. Plato de- 
nounces this practice. Later on, we 
will glance at the views of other great 
thinkers who are opposed to Plato in 
his thought on this subject. For the 
present we may perhaps be content 
with the simple statement that the 
human mind seems to be so constructed 
that it tends to assimilate what is pre- 
sented to it. One might indeed put a 
child in the midst of evil, but make 
good action so compelling that he 
would choose the latter, and the form- 
er would make no impression upon 
him. However, this is an extremely 
difficult task, as we all appreciate in 
our practical dealings with the young, 
for we do not like to have our children 
grow up in the slums. Plato’s view 
for the most part seems to be based 
on sound principles of human nature. 


Every war, even for the nation that 
conquers, is nothing less than qa mis- 
fortune.—Von Moltke. 
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Stop Wondering How I Teach Piano; 
Pll Show You, FREE! 











, . . 

Year after year you’ve seen my advertisement in all the 
leading publications, offering to teach you piano in quarter 
the usual time. Year after year my schoo] has grown and 
grown until now I have far more students than were ever 
before taught by one man. In 1921 over a thousand stu- 
dents graduated from my Piano or Organ course and re- 
ceived their diplomas. 

Yet, when I first started giving piano and organ lessons 
by mail in 1891 my method was laughed at. Could my con- 
servatory have grown as it has, obtained students in every 
state of the Union and in fact practically every civilized 
country of the world unless it produced very unusual and 
qari ok ol te . - s . ; 
satisfying RESULTS for its students? See for yourself 
what it is that has brought my method so rapidly to the 
front. Write for free booklet and sample lessons. 

Now for the first time, you can obtain sample lessons ‘without charge. 
In the past I have always been opposed to sending out free lessons, even 
to persons who were seriously interested in my course. But my friends 
have insisted that I give everybody a chance to see for themselves just 
how simple, interesting and DIFFERENT my lessons are, and I have 
consented to try the experiment for a short time. Simply mail the cou- 
pon below or write a posteard, and the 64-p. booklet and sample lessons 
will go to you at once absolutely free and without obligation. 

Within four lessons you will play an interesting piece on the piano or 
organ, not only in the original key, but in all other keys as well. Most 
students practice months before they acquire this ability. It is made 
possible by my patented invention, the Colorotone. Another invention 
obtainable only from me is my hand-operated moving picture device, 
Quinn-dex. By means of Quinn-dex you actually see my fingers in mo- 
tion on the piano, and can learn just how to train your own fingers. 

When I say that I can ——-=FREE BOOK COUPON- — — 


teach you piano in quar- P a : 
. oe Quinn Conservatory, Studio NI 50 


er enh that this ‘ig | 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass, 
too good to be true. Please send me without cost or obligation, 
Modern inventions and your free booklet, “How to Learn Piano or 
improved methods have | Organ,” free sample lessons and full particu- 
accomplished = just — as lars of your method, 

great wonder in other 

branches of education. | Nz 

You at least owe it to AMC .ncrerecccccccreccvecserseseessesces 
yourself to investigate. 


Send coupon or posteard 
at once, before the offer 
of free sample lessons 
is withdrawn. 








ilitary finish air rifl 
- ‘ee Mentho Nova salve at 25c. 


U. 8, Supply Co. })..,,¢,¢¢-27 Greenville, Pa. 


er week, 


sell dealers, $40.00 to $75.00 R. R. fare paid. 
ept. D, } 


GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Neb. 
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More copies of this 
great book have been 
sold than any other 
ever published—except 
the Bible and Pil- 
grim’s Progress. This 
proves merit. 











For 7c a pupil, you can put music into their 
souls. These are songs that children love to sing. 
Songs with melody, heart interest and the verve 
that makes singing a pleasure rather than a les- 
son. The book has been revised and re-edited for 
12 years until it isa practically perfect collection. 


The 101 Best Songs 


contains just the songs you want, at a price you want to 
pay. Actually a better book than the bulkier volumes at 
many times the price—yet only 7c each in 100 lots. 
7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. $1.00 
Prices: pct dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c per 
copy, prepaid. 


Sample FREE Send for your sample copy today. 


We want every teacher to have one. 


The Cable Co., 1216 Cable Bidg. Chicago 
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When Homer 
Wrote the Iliad 


He wrote, consciously or 
not, for eternity.. The 
story of Troy has long 
been ‘“‘old’’ to the world, 
but it is new to every 
generation. 


Similarly, we are building 


Instructor's Desk, 
Number 1401 





Fa en 


a 


in a manner to make a reputation for eternity. Its excellence is an old story 
to many, but to many who have not used it, the story may be new. 

Hundreds of Educators, Architects and Boards of Education have registered 
their approval in letters of enduring appreciation. 

Improved engineering service, improved manufacturing methods and equip- 
ment, better materials, careful consideration of the interests of our Educational, 
Vocational and Industrial customers, have enabled us to operate our factory to 
capacity during the past two years of depression. 

Our new “Kewaunce Book” will interest you, free for the asking to those in- 
terested. Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


100 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Mgr. 
New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue, Canadian Sales Division: 615 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada- 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSASCITY ALBUQUERQUE 
DENVER HOUSTON LITTLE ROCK OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 


ry OKLAHOMA CITY GREENSBORO, N.C. JACKSON, MISS. 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 
STATIONARY DESKS 
PORTABLE FOLDING CHAIRS 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIRS 


Send your order to us and let us give you ‘‘SERVICE”’ 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


EMPIRE BUILDING, 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Letter from Alaska 


(Continued from page 93) 


which descend and retreat repeatedly, 
hovering over the entire firmament. 
They somewhat resemble masses of 
vapor with colored lights playing over 
them, both shape and colors constantly 
changing. On one occasion I saw them 
take the form of a perfect scroll, like 
a giant letter S, extending across the 
sky in huge curtain-like drops, while 
the predominating color, violet, would 
race from one end of the scroll to the 
other, as if in chase of the other colors, 
orange, red, and green. ‘These phe- 
nomena at times are so close as to be 
visible between observers and near-by 
mountains. When this is the case, 
there is an unmistakable low crackle 
and swish to be heard; skeptics to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Many have asked about our mail 
service. Mail reaches us by river 
steamer in summer and during winter 
by horse sleigh and dog-team stages. 
Dog teams are preferred, as dog feed 
(dried salmon) is much cheaper than 
horse feed and no fires need be kept in 
dog stables. The dog teams consist of 
from five to nineteen or more dogs. 
They travel at a greater rate of speed 
than one would think possible, making 
from twenty-five to sixty miles in a 
day, depending on their condition and 
on the trail and the weather. Whether 
you sit wrapped up in furs in the long 
low sled or stand up behind on the 
runner ends holding the handle bars, 
while these strong dogs swiftly and 
almost silently pad over the snow, 
“dog mushing” is a most exhilarating 
experience. 

Our “Malamute” and “husky” dogs, 
being generally part wolf, are 
beauties. They have odd markings on 
their faces and around their ears 
which remind me of nothing so much 
as pansies when seen from a little dis- 
tance. They are hitched in pairs, the 
odd one in the team being the leader. 
The command to start is “All right!” 
instead of “Get up!” as for horses. 
The word to go faster is “Mush!” or 
“Mush on!”. The other signals are 
“Whoa!” “Haw!” and “Gee!” All 
these must be understood at least by 
the leader, which must be a well train- 
ed dog. 

Our meat consists of moose, caribou, 
mountain sheep, bear, mountain goat, 
reindeer, rabbit, willow grouse, ptar- 
migan, spruce hen, wild duck and 
goose, and the following fish: salmon, 
greyling, whitefish, pike, rainbow and 
Dolly Varden trout. 

There is much trapping done here, 
the principal skins being black and 
brown bear, red, silver-gray, black and 
cross fox, lynx, mink, muskrat, otter, 
squirrel, weasel (ermine), wolf, wol- 
verine, beaver and martin. Many 
other furs are obtained in Alaska but 
these are the only ones trapped in this 
locality. 

Garden vegetables, including the 
finest potatoes, are plentiful every- 
where south of Nome. Many people 
are under the impression that we live 
on canned food almost exclusively, 
while quite the reverse is true. One 
girl who wished to come to Alaska to 
teach wrote me that she had been in- 
formed that she would have little to 
eat but canned beans and that the 
cost of living was prohibitive to a 
teacher’s purse. After reading this 
article you may judge for yourselves 
the untruth of such reports of our 
wonderful Northland. There are no 
bread lines here, no unemployment and 
no poorhouses, and we do not worry 
about robberies or holdups. 

Just a word regarding social life in 
the towns. One sees women in Paris 
gowns, men in evening dress and 
brightest of bright lights at winter 
balls in Fairbanks, Nenana, Juneau 
and Skagway. The real Northerner, 
or “Old Timer” as he sometimes calls 
himself, is a good mixer. He is 
sociable to newcomers, without ques- 
tions as to occupation, wealth, etc. 
Therefore one only needs to bring to 
Alaska a good character and a reason- 
ably pleasing personality to be ac- 
cepted into the hearts that are as good 
as the gold that brought and keeps 
them here. 
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A Book of Real Helpfulness 
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ERE is a book that will delight and 
interest you from the very moment 
that you open it. Even a casual 

examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 


For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote  school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
““Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,’’ and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine, 

“How I Did It” 
contains the best 
of all the material 
that has appeared in 
this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how she did some particular thing 
in a way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the “Help-One-Another Club’ of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 
material than ever 
before was con- 
tained in a volume 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might he shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


In publishing “How I 
Did It’? we have made it 
possible for you to do this. 














The contents of “‘How I 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treated in each. a. 

NUMBEK OF 
TOPICS TREATED 
School Management.. 









ofits sizeand price. Arithmetic ............+5.5+ 39 
The helps and de- Language....... scasiveiinaet aa 
vicesin “‘Spelling’’ Geography ...........000+++: 26 
alone — forty-eight Spelling .......00...0:cs000++ 48 
of them — are well | History . 32 
worth the price of | Writing... .........-....0+ 9 
the book, Reading . 42 

“How I Did It” | Hygiene - 26 


Decoration and Art..... 30 


contains $20 pages Nature Study and 


in clear, 











printed ; vee 35 
Senaeine type <0 & gree ekcaee Jeoseeee 10 
good grade ofpaper. Manual Training..-....- 8 
Itis bound in limp | Music. Bes 20 
cloth covers and is | Games.. . 37 
as well made in Seat Work. 152 
every respect as Schoolroom ys. 64 
books sold at much Miscellaneous..........-.- 47 
higher prices. —_— 


“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say ‘‘guaranteed’’ we mean that if you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer ’ 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primaty 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) §2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 





Order from Nearest Point. 
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She Excelsior Literature 
Series of 


English Classics and 


Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper 
Grades and High Schools 


This series is made up principally of standard 
classics in general use in the schools, They are 
carefully edited by experienced teachers of English 
and helpfully annotated. The notes are ample for 
necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 
as to discourage original inquiry. Biographical 
sketches and outlines for study are included, as in- 
dicated. Anexcellent list from which to make selec- 
tion for your school, Well printed on good paper— 
pound in either heavy paper or limp cloth covers— 
moderate in price. Mention Excelsior Literature Series. 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected poems, with 
notes and outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles Dickens. 
Complete with notes. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Long- 
fellow. Notes, etc. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens. 
Complete with notes. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Democracy and the War. No. 67. Edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. _Sev- 
enteen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George’s address 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘‘Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.’’ Fine text for classes in 
English, History, and Civics, and for Supplemen- 
tary Reading in Grades and High School. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and ques- 
tions. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Evangeline. No. 4. Longfellow. Biographical intro- 
duction, notes, etc. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee. Old tales 
retold for young people. Paper 18c, Limp Cl. 24c, 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. _ Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, questions, 
outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. ~. Longfellow. Introduction, 
notes and vocabulary. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Idylis of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The Com- 
ing of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions, critical comments and pronouncing vo- 
cabulary. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Lady of tho Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains 
map, biographical sketch, the reign and character 
of James V from ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pro- 
nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. MacLeod. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This vol- 
ume gives practicaily entire the principal addresses 
from these famous debates. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., 

.D., President Pennsylvania State College. 
A valuable book for school use, and for students of 
history. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Matthias R. 
Heilig. This is a scholarly, familiar and reveren- 
tial treatment of the Bible purely from the liter- 
ary view point. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Message to Garcla, A, and Other Inspirational Stories. 
No. 61. With introduction and notes by Edward 
A. Parker, Ph.B. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Edward 
Everett Hale. With biographical sketch, histori- 
cal introduction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, Worcester, Mass, 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. (L’Allegro, Il Pen- 
seroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, comments and vocabulary. Paper 18c, 
Limp Cloth 24c. 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. (Selected.) With introduc- 
tion and notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. The 
selections, eight in number, cover the required 
reading in most schools, including Ligeia, The 
Gold Bug, and the Descent into the Maelstrom. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Sjias Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biographical sketch, 
numerous notes, questions for study on each chap- 
ter, critical comments and bibliography, making it 
the most complete edition published for class 
study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. By Washington Irving. 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, covering 
most of the essays used in school work, and _inciud- 
ing both Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Introduc- 
tion, notes, outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. McFee. De- 
Seription and stories. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Prepared espe- 
cially for school use. Biographical introduction, 
explanatory notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects. Illustrations from photoplay 
of “Treasure Island’’; also portrait of author, and 
map. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No.13. (Selected.) Intro 
duction, notes, outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cl. 18c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. With introduction, notes and 
questions by Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Dean School of Liberal Arts, Pennsylvania State 
College, and Ernest C. Noyes, M.A., Assistant 
Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. Paper 
24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Hamiet. No. 49. With introduction, notes and ques- 
tions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., and 
Alice Louise Maish, Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Mich. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Julius Cesar, No. 41. With introduction, aotes and 
questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Macbeth. No. 43. With introduction, notes cad ques- 
tions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. With introduction, 
notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 


F, A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 


Lowell. Bio- 
questions, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 97 


On Examination Questions 


The examination should not require 
too much time for writing. The sev- 
eral hours’ continuous nervous tension 
sometimes exacted by too ambitious 
teachers does the average child more 
harm than the examination can pos- 
sibly do him good. 

The examination should consist of 
questions that will jointly or severally 
test the student’s powers of descrip- 
tion, generalization, and analysis, They 
should test his knowledge of the se- 
quence of events, his ability to use a 
library or a map, his knowledge of 
various phases and the various periods 
of the history studied. In every ex- 
amination there should be at least one 
question dealing with the time and 
the order of events, one each on the 
geographical, political and social his- 
tory, one that is analytical, one that 
requires generalization, one that will 
test his knowledge of the library, and 
one that will test his powers of de- 
scription. 

It is not necessary to limit the ques- 
tions to the customary number of ten. 
It is frequently advisable to give a 
class some degree of choice in the se- 
lection of their questions by requiring 
any ten out of a larger number asked. 
Certainly such a plan gives the stu- 
dent a more favorable opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability without in the 
least diminishing the value of the ex- 
amination. 

Examination questions, like all other 
questions, should be definite, clean-cut, 
and reasonable. If possible, each stu- 
dent should be supplied with a copy, 
instead of having the set written on 
the board. They should cover only 
those portions of the subject that have 
been properly taught. The teacher 
should not expect the boy who has kept 
no useful notes, whose library work 
has been haphazard, and whose meth- 
ods of study have not been supervised, 
to perform at examination time the 
miracle of accurately remembering 
what he has never been properly 
taught.—Ernest C. Hartwell, in “The 
Teaching of History.” 





Tongue Twisters 
A few of the old-fashioned tongue 
twisters are simple and very valuable 
in obtaining facility with the organs 
of speech. These may also be printed 
on cards. 
1. Six slim, slick saplings. 
2. She sells sea sheils; do you sell 
sea shells? 
3. Around the rugged rocks the rag- 
ged rascals ran. 
4. A cup of coffee in a copper coffee 
pot. 
5. Some shun sunshine, some shun 
shade. 
6. Amidst the mists and _ coldest 
frosts, 
With barest wrists and stoutest 
boasts, 

He thrusts his fists against the 
posts 
And stil 

ghosts. 

. When Ajax strives some rock’s 
vast weight to throw. 
. She stood at the gate, welcoming 
him in. 
. She uttered a sharp, shrill shriek 
and shrank from the  enshrouded 
shrine. 

10. Every government has its his- 
tory. 

There are many more of these, and 
the pupils might be encouraged to try 
making some original ones. 


insists he sees the 


Os OM e-l 





One of the most important things a 
training school can do is to get teach- 
ers into the spirit of their jobs. Train- 
ing schools cannot send out teachers 
imbued with the spirit of their jobs, 
having pride in their profession, and a 
belief in teaching as a life career un- 
less they develop a love and consecra- 
tion to their work. It is the lack of 
this spirit which is responsible for the 
unwillingness of young teachers to do 
the work of the rank and file, and di- 
plomas should be refused those who 
lack it.—Principal Olive Jones, New 
York City. 
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THE DALTON, No. 2100. 


WIESE FURNITURE 


is built to give enduring satisfaction 














ANY of the country’s finest schools you will find equipped R 
with Wiese Laboratory Furniture, bearing the Wiese mark 

of quality. 
The laboratories of the million dollar High School at Bay City, 
Michigan, are equipped completely with Wiese Laboratory 
Furniture. 
Whenever you are in the market for laboratory furniture, we 
should be glad of the opportunity to point out to you the rea- 
sons why Bay City High School chose our furniture. 
Our engineers are ready to plan completely or to offer construc- 
tive suggestions, at no cost to you, on the scientific and efficient 
layout of your laboratories. 


Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 

Ask for our Catalog No. 21. 

Twelve Sales Offices throughout the country. 


FACTORY: MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN. 


Keep it in your files. 


Address inquiries to: 





























BUY YOUR SCH°ol FU 





ITURE AND SUP- 
LIES DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY ====---- AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 









Since 1896 we have been selling di- A Post Card 
rect to schools at wholesale prices sav- 9" °""™ "0" 
; our wholesale 
ing them thousands of dollarseach year. eatehen to ve 
Rowles Schoolequipmentisrecognized — turn mai. 
as standard all over the United States Rs - Sg it 

TODAY. 


and is guaranteed to give absolute sat- 
isfaction or money will be refunded. 
Send for catalog thirty-one today. It 
is a veritable encyclopedia of School 
supplies and furniture. 


DEPARTMENT N. 


E.U).A.-ROUWLES CO. 


MANUFACTURERS — PUBLISHERS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
2345-5! SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO,ILL. 











































She INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 
Supplementary Readers and Classics 01_All Grades 





350 Books (p3-rc..) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—12 Cents per Copy 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. It contains, in addition to many 
standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of ® 
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Reynard the Fox 


Retold by Suve Best 


The Story of Iron 


3. GORDON OGDEN 


this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. Each book has 32 or more 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, t 
Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
below as to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 
‘ ie a ls sek (*) in th 

Price 7 Cents per Copy is, stron, pever covers. | Limp Cloth Covered Edition 7ijs,tittes indicated by.on saterish Cine | i 

extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84 cents per | covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 
hundred, prepaid. ORDER BY NUMBER, specifying limp cloth binding. 


9. A OWEN PUBLIEIWO COMPANY 
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FIRST YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 

*27 Kleven Fables from Aisop 

*28 More Fables from Atsop 

*29 Indian Myths—Aush 
*140 Nursery Tales— 7as/lor 
*288 Primer from Fableland— Maguire 
*320 Fables and Tales from Africa 
Nature 

*1 Little Plant People—Part I 

*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbean—Mi/le> 

*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


History 

*32 Patriotic Stories—Reitcr 

Literature 

*104 Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 

*228 First Term Primer—Magunise 

*230 Rhyine and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners—Faron 

*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm— 7av/or 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood— Reztes 
*37 Jack and the Beaustalk—fezle: 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 


Nature and Industry 

*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—A/ayne 
*40 Wings and Stings—Halijax 

*41 Story of Wool—Mayne 

*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 


History and Biography 

*43 Story of the Mayflower—M/cCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rezter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Rezter 


Literature 

*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 

*220 Story of the Christ Child 

*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 

*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 

*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play— Smith 

*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation— Smith 

*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Aag nire 

“300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 

*301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails—Smith 

*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 


Smith : 
*303 The Rainbow —, Smith 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
*317 More Stories of the Three Bears 


—Clark : p 
*318 More Stories of the Three Pigs 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Ciuderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Metcalfe 
*so Reynard the Fox—A#est 
*1o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—ARezier 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 
176 Norse Legends, U—Aveites 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—Aflc-Cabhe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—A/ayne 
*si Story of Flax— Mayne 
*52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup—Kirby 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt—Kirby 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey—Kirby 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Rezter 
*7 Story of Lougfellow—McCabe 





dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. 


*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus— McCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Aush 
+59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*60 Children of the Northland 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdain)—Baker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—A/cCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution-—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Farrs 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, aud Some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home. (Vos. 164, 165,166a7¢ 
the storres from “Seven Little 
Sisters” bv Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Little Goody. Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice and 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 ‘The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary— Faxon 
*321 The Adventures of the Rabbity 
Buns—Moore 
*322 The Wise Frog and Other 
Stories—Knapp 
*323 Health Stories and Rhymes 


FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—BArown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—McFee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants—Aiken and Marcet 
History and Biography 
*s Story of Lincoln—Rester 
*56 Indian Children Tales—ABush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
+79 A Little New England Viking 
*81 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retler 
*83 Story of Printing—AM/cCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Retter 
*85 Story of Patrick Heury 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Farts 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*8g Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
4g1 Story of Kugene Field—A/cCabe 
*178 Story of lexington and Bunker 
Hill— Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
"207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 
*111 Water Babies (Abr.)—Aings/ey 
*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.)— 
Mulock 
*171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*t95 Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvoli 
*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvroll 
*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 
*304 Story-Lessous inEveryday Man- 
ners—Bailey 





*312 Legends from Many Lands— 


Bailey 
*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 


FIFTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Brown 
*94 Story of Sugar—Retter 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
*263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Buildersof the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story ot the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Stories of the Norsemen — 
Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*og Story of Jefferson —McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
*105 Story of Canada— McCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
“107 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mc Fee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 


thorne 
“141 Story of Grant—McKane 


Double Numbers 


64 or more pages each 


Price: Paper Covers 12c; 
Limp Cloth Covers, 18c. 
*401 Adventures of Pinocchio— 

Collodi (4th grade) 
*402 Ivanhoe (Condensed from 
Scott) — Myers (8th grade) 
*408 Harmful and Helpful In- 
sects— Patterson (6th grade) 
*404 The Nurnberg Stove La- 
Ramee (5th grade) 
*405 Story of Roosevelt—Brum- 
baugh (6th grade) 














*144 Story of Steam— McCabe 
“145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McAride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mc Fee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*275 When Plyinouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Siudbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewits 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—/Awing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—ZLa Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories of Robin Hood—Aush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowinug—Book 
tI—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from— Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1o9 Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
“299 Story of Iron—J., Gordon Ogden 





Geography ; 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Aush 


*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople)—Aush 
*246 What I Saw in Japan—Grifis 
#247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
*324 A Visit to Brazil—Haynes 
*325 A Visit to Hawaii—Mesick 
Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, ‘he 
Black Prince)—ABush 
“117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Aushk 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon— Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Aush 
*198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William ‘Tell—Hadllock 
*253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grzfis 
*267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 


cock 
*326 Story of Harding 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia— Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
*515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—Prerce 
#525 Story of Nebraska—JAears 
“528 Story of NewJersev-Hutchinson 
*533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—Afarch 
*540 Story of ‘Tennessee—Overali 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
*546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinney 
Literature 
*to The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/ ving 
*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/) ving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poeins 
“120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and Other Poeis) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastroplie, 
Snowflakes— Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
“211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
226 A Child's Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Storyof Little Nell (Condensed 
from Dickens)—Smith 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/ellow + 





*15 Snowbound— Ii hrtizer + 

*20 The Great Stone Face, Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—Hawthoi ne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We Are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Hallock 

*149 The Man Without a Country 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selectious fromthe Sketch Book 
—/vin 

196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel. 

214 More Selections from thie 
Sketch Book—/i ving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Part I— Tempest, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Macbeth 

¥*231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
III—Grammar—Faxon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 


—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the Lliad — Church 
(Cond.) 


*242 Story of the Aineid — Church 
(Cond.) 

*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture— Hetlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

#254 Storyof “The Talisman” (Con- 
deused from Scott) — Weekes 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond. from Cooper)— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist (Condensed from 
Dickens)—Hezlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Long fellow 

*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed 
from Stowe)—Simons 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed from Dickenus)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 

*316 Lamb’s Tales from  Shakes- 
peare — Part Il— Hamlet, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—//1/son 

*279 The ‘True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—/Vilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 


*17 Enoch Arden—7ennyson f 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowe// + 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Rurnst 
*23 ‘The Deserted Village-Golds mith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
#129 Julius Cxesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
CantoI ¢ 
*143 Building of the Ship and Other 
Poems~— Long /ellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster F 
*151 The Gold Bug—/ve 
*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 





Poems—Bys0n + 
#154 Scott’s Lady of the 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell t+ 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biograpliy 
and Selected Poems—Link 
#158 Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dresses and First Inaugural t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and Selected Poems—Smi/h 
170 Paul H. Hayne — Biography 
and Selected Poems—Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay 
#221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * 
*236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
IV~— Advanced—Faxzou 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—In- 
troduction and Canto I—Scoft i 
*276 Landing of the Piigrims (Ora- | 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade- Hawthorne 


+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes. 


Lake 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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Popular Song Books 


The GOLDEN BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 
174 Songs With Words and Music 

















The Best All-round Song Book 


In this extremely low priced song book 
you will find a collection of songs that will 
meet the requirements of every occasion. It 
is a treasury of the best songs of our people. 

A better song book for the price is not 


made. It contains 174 songs, every one 
suited to school and community singing. 
Each song is complete with words and music. 
The list includes lullabies, songs of the sea- 
sons, folk songs, motion songs, sacred songs, 
sentimental songs, classical songs, inspira- 
tional songs, vacation songs, patriotic and 
national songs, and songs for special days, 
including National Week of Song and Christ- 
mas. It also includes a number of rounds 
and tunes suitable for marches and drills. 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book, suitable for schools of 
all kinds. It contains songs for all grades 
from Kindergarten to College, and enough of 
each kind to meet all requirements. Besides 
all this it has a story of each of our leading 
patriotic songs—stories every American 
should know. Ideal for assembly singing. 
128 pages, bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities 
Price 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or 
$15.00 a hundred, prepaid. In lots of one 
hundred or more $12.50 2 hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. Weight 
30 Ibs, per hundred copies. 


The BLUE BOOK of 


Favorite Songs 
The Big Ten-Cent Song Book 


This is a new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing ninety-three songs complete 
with ‘words and music. It is without ques- 
tion the finest collection and greatest value 
given in any song book at the price. 

The following are the names of some of 
the 93 songs: Annie Laurie, When the 
Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kindly 
Light, Jingle Bells, Flag of the Free, Blue 
Bells of Scotland, Hail Columbia, Auld Lang 
Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee 
River, Juanita, My Old Kentucky Home, 
Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the Rye, 
Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling 
Nellie Gray, In the Gloaming, Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 70 
others just as good. 

The size of the book is 5%4x8% inches. It 
is well printed on good paper and is bound 
in strong enamel paper covers. 

Price 10 cents a copy, $1.20 a dozen, or 
$10.00 a hundred, postpaid. Sample copy 
sent postpaid for 10 cents. 


Steele’s Primary Songs 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
ones, among them Coasting Song; Cradle 
Songs; How the Flowers Grow; How to 
Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack 
and Jill; Little Bo-Peep; Marching Song; 
Seven Times One; Snow Song; Somewhere 
Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way 
to School; There Was a Little Man; Tom, 
The Piper’s Son; Two and One; When You 
Drive a Nail. Just the books you want to 
enliven your school work. Price 15 cents 
per copy, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 

A 


Happy Days Song Book 


By James D. Vaughan. Contains 55 
Songs, and several pages of Gems of 
Thought and Responsive Scripture Read- 
inzs. 64 pages in all. Every song has been 
tried and found good and singable. Each 
of the following songs is, alone, worth the 
price of the book, viz: If You Love Your 
Mother; The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old 
Cottage Home; My Mountain Home, etc. 
It pleases wherever used. Shaped notes. 
Bound in strong paper covers. Price, 15 








cents per copy, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., or | Send Orders to 
DES MOINES, IOWA { Nearest Point 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 


Sunday-school Teacher—What is the 
outward, visible sign of baptism? 
Johnny—The baby, mum. 


“What do you know about Ceres?” 
“Do you mean de world’s series?” ask- 
ed the new kid in school. 


She—Oh there goes Peggy Brown! 
Isn’t she lovely? I wish I were half as 
good-looking! He—Oh, but you are! 


“Ef yo’ had your choice, Liza, which 
would yo’ rather do—live, or die an’ go 
to heaven?” ‘“Ah’d rather live.” 
“Why, Liza White, yo’ scan’lous chile! 
—- hain’t done yo’ no good 

all? 


An attorney in a small town in New 
England addressed the jury as follows: 
“Gentlemen of the jury, if the prisoner 
had came by the way he says he come 
by, he couldn’t have saw what he said 
he seen.” 


Teacher—You dirty boy, you! Why 
don’t you wash your face? I can see 
what you had for breakfast this morn- 
ing. Boy—What was it? Teacher— 
Eggs. Boy—Wrong! That was yes- 
terday. 


“A fine rain right now would do a 
lot of good for the gardens around 
here, Mike.” “Shure, an hour of it 
now would do more good in five min- 
utes than a month of it would do ina 
week any other time.” 


“Sedentary work,” said the college 
lecturer, ‘‘tends to lessen the endur- 
ance.” “In other words,” butted in 
the smart student, “the more one sits 
the less one can stand.” ‘Exactly,’ 
retorted the lecturer; “and if one lies 
a great deal, one’s standing is lost com- 
pletely.” 


A man who was wanted by the police 
had been photographed in six different 
positions, and the pictures were circu- 
lated among the police. The chief in 
a small town wrote to headquarters a 
few days later, saying, “I duly received 
the pictures of the six miscreants 
whose capture is desired. I have ar- 
rested five of them; the sixth is under 
observation and will be taken soon.” 


.A doctor who was superintendent 
of the Sunday school in a small village 
asked one of the boys this question: 
“Willie, will you tell me what we must 
do in order to get to heaven?” Said 
Willie, “We must die.” “Very true,” 
replied the doctor, “but tell me what 
we must do before we die.” ‘We must 
get sick,” said Willie, “and send for 
you.” 


In the heyday of Mississippi River 
travel, one old steamer gained note as 
the worst on the river. One afternoon 
a fog settled and the captain gave or- 
ders to tie up for the rest of the day. 
“It’s too bad we’re going to be late, 
captain,” said a passenger. “We ain’t,” 
retorted the skipper calmly. “But I 
thought you were going to tie up here 
for several hours.” “So we are, but 
that ain’t going to make us late. We 
don’t run so close to time as all that.” 


A caddy at the club, ordinarily quite 
normal in his speech, was apt to stam- 
mer badly if excited or surprised. One 
day he was caddying for a well known 
player, who, arriving at the seventh 
hole, a particularly difficult one, re- 
marked, “I did this hole in three the 
other day.” ‘What?” said the caddy. 
“Well, sir, all I can say is that you are 
a |-l-l-l——-”_ “Steady, boy, steady,” 
interrupted the player, in a reproving 
voice. “You’re a l-lucky man, sir,” 
concluded the caddy. 


“You have acted very wrongly, Hor- 
ace!” Thus spoke Horace’s father, in 
the presence of Horace’s mother, to 
Horace, discovered in the act of steal- 
ing jam. “It may seem a small crime, 
Horace,” continued the father, “but it 
has for its foundation one of the prime 
causes of this world’s unhappiness— 
disobedience. I am grieved. I want 
my son to grow up a fine, strong, right- 
minded man. I want him—” Here 
Father paused for breath. Horace 
turned enthusiastically to his mother. 
“Mamma,” he cried, “ain’t Pa inter- 














esting?” 


Pictured Encyclopedia came 

from the press we received the 
following letter from a woman Prin- 
cipal in one of our large cities:— 

“T never thought about selling books 
before, but I know I can sell Compton's, 
and I know from my experience with chil- 
dren how much good it will do.” 

Since then, we have received many 
letters along the same line from 
schoolmen and women who saw in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia an 
opportunity to extend their educa- 
tional usefulness; and, at the same 
time, make their education and train- 
ing bring them a larger financial re- 
turn. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
comes at the right time. Utterly 
different from anything that went 
before, vitally new in style and spirit 
it has already won an immediate and 
nation-wide success. Wherever this 
wonderful educational service has 
gone the essence of all opinions has 
been the same,—“‘At last, here’s what 
we’ve been waiting for!” 

Never before in history has the 
business world offered such splendid 
opportunities to ambitious men and 
women who want to do a work worth 
while, and still have a chance te earn 
more money and an opportunity for 
advancement. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
is being nationally advertised and 
requests for it are coming in from 
every part of the country. We have 
learned from experience, that the 
home gets more out of the work if it 
is explained to them by a well-train- 
ed representative who understands 
the real purpose back of the work and 
what it will do in the hands of children. 

In spite of the fact that almost a 
hundred of the country’s leading edu- 


FF Pictured days after Compton’s 
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WANTED 


EDUCATED MEN AND WOMEN 


cators worked for three and a half 
years building this work, and that 
one of the country’s old, well estab- 
hshed publishing houses spent $450,- 
000 bringing it out, Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia is being sold at 
a price within the reach of every 
home and on terms that any family 
can easily meet. 

We have today, over three hundred 
well-trained, capable sales people who 
are averaging from $50.00 per week 
up to $5,000 per year in accordance 
with their ability and experience. 
They are earning more each week as 
business conditions improve and the 
demand for Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia increases. 

We want to give every boy and 
girl in America a chance to grow up 
with these books. We need more well 
educated men and women between 
the ages of twenty-five and forty who 
are adaptable, willing to learn, and 
ambitious to make good in the busi- 
ness world. 

We will train acceptable beginners 
at our expense, pay all railroad fare, 
and a small salary to take care of 
expenses while they are getting 
started and learning the business. 
This salary, in no way, limits a be- 
ginner’s earnings. It merely insures a 
minimum income and a chance to earn 
unusual returns right from the start. 

if you are free to travel extensive- 
ly and to accept a permanent con- 
nection in the near future, write us 
all about your age, education, and 
previous experience enclosing a re- 
cent photograph of yourself, (a snap- 
shot will do). Your inquiry will be 
regarded as confidential and given 
careful attention by an officer of the 
company. Address Department A. 
R., F. E. Compton & Company, 58E. 
Washington St., Chicago, Lllinois. 








Easy Payments 


You don’t even have to scrimp and save 
to pay cash. Instead, you pay only a 
little each month in amounts so conven- 

1 


while all the time you are paying, you will be 
enesind =e use of and the profits from 
ine. 









Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES. only $3 brings you this genuine Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Standard 
Visible Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only 
small monthly payments while you are using it makes it yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 5 years, 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling — new lettering —new platen—new key rings 

making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, ete. In addition, we furnish FREE, 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. You can 
learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 


Bargain Offer ,4 
Coupon pce J 


Don’t delay! Get this won- 4 SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO, 


new parts wherever needed 


4 y ‘ 
"iinet 
vw 


Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers, 






















COUPON 







the mac derful easy payment bargain (TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM) 
’ . offer now, so you can send 4 2477 Shipman Building, Montrose 
10 Days Free Trial for and be sure of getting : _ ganic . oe Age spec oe 
unr » Senc »y return mail Easy Paymen targain 
Remember, you don’t even have to buy the your Underwood at a big / Offer No. 2477 of a standard Visible Writing 
machine until you getit and have used iton saving and on our easy Underwood This is not an order and does not 
10 days’ free trial so that you can see for terms. 7 obligate me to buy. 
yourself how nyt be ‘p pane mp wellit writes. d 
You must be satisfied or else the entire trans- lente 
action will not cost you a single penny. Act now to ay/ NAME .iccccrcccerecccccccceccvececesssesens 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. ¢ sireetor 
(TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM) BURUEN Miicidecksiaucatnacuunsevdcecscsdnier ° 
2477 SHIPMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS a . 
Montrose and Ravenswood Avenues. 
Ty POSE OMUCE nee ccereeeeeereceennel SLGlE. cesses eee 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





See How Easy It Is To 
Learn Music This New Way 


OU know how easy it is to put letters 
\ one and form words, once you 

have learned the alphabet. Playing 
a musical instrument is not very much dif- 
ferent. Once you learn the notes, playing 
melodies on the mandolin, 


almost from the start. The “print-and-pic- 
ture” method of self-teaching is fascinat- 
ing; it’s simply a matter of following one 
interesting step after another. You learn that 
the note in the first space is F, and that a cer- 
tain key on the piano is F. Thereafter you will 

always be able to read F and 





piano or violin is simply a 
matter of putting the 
notes together correctly. 


_SUCCESS 


“Since I’ve been taking your 


play it whenever you see it. 
Just as you are able to rec- 
ognize the letters that make 
a word, you will be able to 


The first note shown ons I’ve made over $200 recognize and play the notes 

Siyyoee with my violin. . Your lessons that make a melody. It’s 
above is F. Whether you surely are fine.”—Melvin Free- easy, interesting e 

are singing from notes, nes Senay, Th. 8 You don’t have to know 


playing the piano or banjo 
or any other musical in- 
strument, that note in 
the first space is always 
F. The four notes indi- 
cated are F, A, C, E, easy 
to remember because they 
spell the word “face.” || 
Certain strings on the | 
mandolin, certain keys on 
the piano, represent these 
same notes—and once you 
learn them, playing mel- 
odies on the instrument 
is largely a matter of fol- 


Kasson 


Course. 








: Piano 
lowing the notes. | Organ 
Anyone can now learn |, ae 
to play a musical instru- Clarinet 
ment at home, without a_ | — 
‘ ‘ arp 
teacher. A new simplified | Cornet 
i * | Cello 
method of teaching ve- Tt Remtme 
duces all music to its sim- Mandolin 


plest possible form. You 
can now master singing, 





“When I started with you I 
knew nothing about the Cornet 
or music but now I can play al- 
most any piece of music.”— | 
Swan, | 
Co., Nova Scotia. 

“T want to extend the heart- 
iest approval of your 
It has done more for 
me than years of other lessons.” 
—Moxie N. Lewis, 319 Jeffer- | 
son, Neosho, Mo. 


You Can Learn 


TO PLAY BY NOTE 
ANY ONE OF THESE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Courses for beginners or ad- 
vanced pupils. 

once for free book 


| Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control | 


anything whatever about 
music to learn to play a 
musical instrument this new 
way. You don’t have to pin 
yourself down to regular 
hours, to regular classes. 
You practice whenever you 
can, learn as quickly as you 
please. All the _ intricate 
“mysteries” of music have 
been reduced to a method of 
amazing simplicity — each 
step is made as clear as ABC. 
Thousands have already 
1 learned to play their favorite 
| musical instruments this 
| splendid new quick way. 





Denmark, Col. 


Piano 





Write at 


Drums and 
Traps | 

Harmony and | 
Composition | 

Sight Singing | 


You Can Play Your Fa- 
vorite Instrument Three 
Months from Today 


Ukulele 

Piccolo If you are dissatisfied with 
— your present work, let music 
te act as the stepping stone in- 


to a new career. If you long 
for a hobby, a means of self- 
expression, let music be the 
|} new interest in your life. If 


Steel Guitar 











piano-playing, or any mu- 

sical instrument you wish right at home quick- 

ly, easily, without endless study and practice. 
Practice is essential, of course—but it’s fun 

the new way. You’ll begin to play melodies 


_ you wish to be a social favor- 
ite, if you wish to gain popularity—choose your 
favorite instrument and, through the wonderful 
home study method of the U. S. School of 
Music, play it three months from today. 








You can do it. Youngsters of 10 to 12 years 
have done it, and men as old as 60 have found 
new interest and enjoyment in learning how to 
play a musical instrument. You don’t have to 
listen while others entertain any longer. YOU 
can be the center of attraction, the talented 
person who holds the audience fascinated. 

Is it the piano you wish to play, the mando- 
lin, the violin, the saxophone? Do you want to 
learn how to sing from notes? Are you eager 
to be able to play “jazz” on the clarinet, the 
banjo? 


FREE BOOK EXPLAINS NEW 
METHOD 


It costs you nothing and obligates you in no 
way whatever to send for our free book called 
“Music Lessons in Your Own Home.” Every- 
one who is interested in music should send at 
once for this valuable book. It not only ex- 
plains the wonderful new simplified method of 
learning music, but tells about a special short 
time offer now being made to music-lovers. 

Mail this coupon at once for your copy. Re- 
member, it obligates you in no way whatever— 
it’s free. But act now before the supply is 
exhausted. 

Please Write Your Name and Address Very 
Plainly, so that there will be no difficulty 
about the booklet reaching you. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
610 Brunswick Building New York 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
610 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


“Music Lessons in Your Own 


Please send your free book, 
I am interested 


Home,” and particulars of your Special Offer, 
in the following course: 





(Name of Instrument or Course) 


Name 





(Please write plainly) 


Address 





City « 





State 
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Beginning Nov. 10th, 1922, nearly all of these club offers 
will be sold at an advance over present prices—no matter 
when your present subscriptions expire, send in your orders 









CA 44h SSL, i[@ 
now and Save Money. Each magazine in any ‘club may be 
sent to a separate address except where otherwise spec- 
ified. These prices are good until Nov. 10th, 1922 only. 











American (To one address). 2.50 


Woman’s Home Comp. $1.50 hs + 


Both 





Pictorial Review. .....$1.50 
McCall’s Magazine ... 1.00 
Modern Priscilla ..... 2.00 





Pathfinder (52 issues) .. .$1.00 ) All Three 
2.00 | $A.35 
2.50 











Hous | McCall’s Magazine ....$1.00) Al! Three 
te Today’s Housewife ... 1.00‘ ¢™ 
American Boy ...... . 2.00 [% 
Delineator .......... - $2.00) All Three 
McCall’s Magazine .... 1.00‘ 
Today’s Housewife .... 1.00 J 
Youth’s Companion... . $2.90) Both 


Including all copies from Oct. Ist and 





















































































































































































































































































































































































Delineator {> one 1923 Calendar Free. { 
Everybody’s address ! People’s Home Journal . 1.25 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR, AND MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR TO DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 
Rule f Fi Clul | — Instructor—Primary $2.00 Our Price » et 
Any Number : LS RES re 
Add together the Class real for we or more periodicals and Pictorial Review iw eee eC CORO S 1.50 ’ 
ee Price Today’s Housewife ........---- 1.00 Each Two-Year Order Must be sent to the Same 
Wo sarentire, (Tet menttty? 5:00 Musician (For Lovers of Music) $3.00 | Our Price Address Publisher’s 
40—Ammerican Boy ..ccccccccccccccccccccercccereccsess 2.00 Deli t 2.00 Price 
-kmastenn Genes . “a elineatOr ........+eeeeeeeees ; 
American Magazine ..........-.-..-- . American Boy .......++..+++++-$4.00 
io—Attantio “Hionthiy 200200000000000 Pictorial Review .............. $1.50 l Our Price se Magazine .........+... 5.00 
S—Besutitul Womanhoo ‘ Modern Priscilla .............. 2.00 | ree waene AER EMRE IU CEs ae 
An. nelle ne me ie a ee oe!) eocccococe Ue 
35—I joys" ife i Meee cc i People’s Home Journal......... $1.25 | Our Price = EA er ne eee 4.00 
watury Magazine E McCall’s Magazine ............ 1.00 MON oo cis aa dlarenid a siaie eialacaae 3.00 
BI UMTIMMITBMCLsicecsccsebsccssessesccsscsccsscesecs 3.00 ! § . 
—Ehristian Herald Today’s Housewife ............ 1.00 J iat ta ha Magazine .......... 5.00 
Classic _(Motio e . : Fashionable Dress .............. 6.00 
de—Correct English Delineator ..........-.-.eee: — | or House and Garden.............. 6.00 
Meret Wine 20.0 Everybody’s (To One Address) 2.50 { Le Costume DEG itencnsivaes 7.00 
70—Current Opinion - DRCUNG WON 6 66sec cececaena sees 1.00 
a Christian Herald ..... ccoccces$B00 | CurFrice | MeCall’s Magazine ............. 2.00 
> eer pasess Pictorial Review ........... --. 1.50 : Mentor ......cccccccccccccccecs 8.00 
ES BIE ove vn no snces se enneeseneerenees ] yr oe Pa acorn CRETE ETC TCTE 4.00 
oe Se eee Severs) Radio News .........ceeeeees $2.50 ur Price sctetial Review ......2..ccccce 3.00 
3 Factory (The. Maguzine of Management). Science and Invention.......... 2.50 f § a ee Reviews........+.++. 8.00 
40—Field and Stream — aa tig ~~ esx es nears — 
a aa”: McClure’s Magazine .......... $3.00 posing yn ee Ma, i: ladda 300 
Harper's, Magazine . PINE ce ciccccccscccescccs 2.00 : egg cen. segue lel ala . 
House ‘Beautiful ©... Eger s Housewife ............. 2.00 
50—Illustrated Wor . 7 ; INOS GN og 6.6 6 kare he wee ceeweis 6.00 
Fo—John Martin’s Books. .... III &o0 | Fashionable Dress ..........-- —_ ee ee eee neck tees 10.00 
Se—tusioe Home ‘Magazine. 2<.2c0ccccccccc0000000000 2a | Modern Priscilla ..........---- 2.00 } Woman’s Home Companion... ... 3.00 
—Le Rie Menara iesaee 2.00 . 
i Kindergarten Primary Magazine. are 75 McClure’s Magazine .......... $3.00 | Our Price 
SMeCall's Magazine: 2.22.0: too | Today’s Housewife ........... 1.00 ¢ 
4 Clure’s Magazi sooo OS People’s Home Journal......... 1.25 With Fashionable Dress .................0005 
40—Met opolitan” Magane "202.11 ee 3.00 MeClure’s Magazine 5.00 | Our Price bd — I MIMOM sae 6 050d se stlonweweaswe 
odern Priscilla ......... ... 2.00 § McClure’s Magazine .......... i : . >. 
REE Pinas Mining, ee 2.50 . it AEN EIN Los ds 03. 6 66 ai Xe 6 61.8 ia enh mde eewee 
sil Kice suede of iiints} os $00 Designer ......++++eeseeeeeees 1.50 f With Correct English ..............2...00005 
oe teees eain ower 2000000 ore Mother's Magazine ............8 25 ] Soo tee With McClure’s one neamagsigael CCE 
7—National Sportsman .............. . 1.00 ’ F 5 With Pictorial Review 
TIN. Y. World (Tri-Weckly) ... ee 1.00 McCall’s Magazine ............ 1.00 f ; a ee SSS MERGES ES RES 
38 Normal Instructor—Primary Plans................- 2.00 Modern Priscilla .............. 2.60 Lo she dod _ = Ne ae aero 
17—Pathfinder Rusu nu scsw enti ecsccs.« tite 100 Woman’s Home Companion. . .$1.50 Our Price With Today’s alc BASES E AERTS SSS 
: People’s — — : a oes Hy ) American (Both to one address 2.50 f With Peale’ Pam ed SGbUes SeRadaae eee 
4 a” ry . Giese eceeeseeeeeeeneeee 
ace ; : Youth’s Companion LEAR AE 2.50 With McCall’s Magazine ................0005 
opular s Y oe oo seco eeeeees “ | Our Price bt Woman’s Home Companion............. 
rimary F other’s Magazine ........-.- 29 ¢ ith Christian Herald ................0000c 
a oy A. ; Today’s Housewife ............ 1.00 J? | With Youth’s Companion 
adio News a A S = | ee ee ee 2 2 2 ee er es 
Review of Revi X i Including All Copies from Oct. Ist and 1923 Calendar Free. 
70-6, Nichol World’s Work ............+06: — 
5 Ol Arts Magazine...............ccseeeeeeeeeee . : 
25—School C é Sunset Magazine ............. 2.50 
7 tif ang Invention : - Dar Pri — Costume Royal. * ~ Le Costume Royal....... $3.50 
60—Scribner’s Magazine ; Review of Reviews............$4.00 ur rrice pees a — cesses eee: 2 LC | | 50 
S5er-S Hand .crcccecee K y Gentleman ..... 1.00 Popular Mechanics ...... 3.00 
7—Sporting Lite maprovenesecensenne J World’s Work ............ ee. 4.00 J + ag : ee ee Saturday emer Post... 2.00 
J——System (The Mag. “of Business) ....... Soba Hearst’s Magazine ...... 3.00 Vanity Fair ............ 3.00 
70—Theatre Magazine and Art Calendar ecoe 4.00 a House and Garden........ 3.00 ere 
a soanys Pacem opp cp susie shal dace cid ed oleae ecard a Ladies’ Home Journal - $1.50 Ladies’ Home Journal.... 1.50 Youth’s Companion ....,. 2.50 
True Story Magazine....0..0..e.ceececeeeses a n " AGENTS WANTED to represent us in your vicinity. Writ 
oman’s” Home Companion...... Saturday Evening Post , $2.00 with your first order for Pull Paitiselaes.” salalegicstes — 
BO —Werldte: Work nearer The Country Gentleman (52 issues) $1.00] | Gir Tarze 4iPaze Catalogue, listing more than 3,000 peri 
es 998 Gee Wren)... -..+-., sbanareada acura 2.50 odicals and Club Offers, is FREE. Ask for it. 
a ad | . TD? Give your boy this fine magazine, the best yvonne 
i i? e 4 “y@)\V | magazine for boys. Every boy ought to have 





by educators and parents, as well as by boys themselves. It is the magazine boys like best and parents 


Read by over 500,000 boys. 


most want them to have. 


it. It will stimulate your boy to do! Endorsed 


Two Years 








Pathfinder (26 issues, 6 months). 7 oo All Three 
Today’s Housewife ............. 

People’s Home Journal.......... 135 

Youth’s Companion ............ 2.50 


Including All Copies from Oct. 1st and 1923 PERE Free. 
Radio News 2.50 


eee ere eres eee seeee 


re 





McCALL’S MAGAZINE ........$1.00 
Today’s Housewife ............ 1.00 


\ Both 





MODERN PRISCILLA .........$2.00 
Today’s Housewife ............ 1.00 


} Both 


J 32 


Entertaining, Character-Making Reading Matter for All Ages 
The Youth’s Companion (One Year, $2.50) should be in every 


. home. So much every week to cheer, 
to amuse, to entertain, to inform and to lead its readers. 


(1). All the issues for The Companion for 1923. (52 
numbers.) 
= (2). All the issues from Oct. Ist, 1922. 
rr 9 (3). The Companion Calendar for 1923. 
All of the above, 1, 2, 3, to All New Subscribers. 


THE GREAT ADVANTAGE of sending us your subscription for the above Special Offer NOW is:—You 
receive The Companion FROM OCTOBER Ist, 1922, until January, 1924—besides the splendid 1923 Calendar, 





| adil 








REFERENCES: 


Address All _M. 
Orders to J 


H ial 


T Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Yo 
1éecl i\ Ads R&shi 
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Denne 





DON’T FORGET to ask for. our large iio Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. It’s Free! 


Own _— All Publishers, Continental & Commercial Nat'l om Chicago, IIl., First & _ Nat’l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 
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Just telling your pupils to brush their teeth night and 
(Ors, morning doesn’t always bring results. But an appeal to 
Se = the imagination often does. Take the whimsical little 
‘Ss 8 ' preachment on this page. Make up your own story 





the coupon below). 
COLGATE & CO. 








Your Vision Will Bring 
Good Health to Children 


T takes vision to see results from indirect appeals to 
children. But once you have seen results — some 
health habit established, some droopy little child braced 
up—you will go out of your way to teach the simple 


hygiene lessons which all school children need. 


The truth of the matter is that you get better results 
in your classroom if your pupils observe the health 
rules as outlined by the U.S. Bureau of Education. 


iv about the Colgate Elves, “Neet and Cleen.” 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Send today for the Colgate Classroom Helps for 
additional material for your Dental Hygiene work (see 



















NEW YORK 



























COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 199 Fulton Street, New York. 


Tam a teacher in the.......ccsscccccccccccccccccccssceecccsssssecees School, District No. .......++.00+ 
Ne of pupils in my direct charge............ Reference (name of School Supt. or member of School Board) 
Your Name ..cccccccccccccccccccccscecccccsecscccsssssesssssteeesseseesseeessseseeereeees see eeseeesessseees 
TOR sc cknknncndanedseessbsnnbbssed.csnbacsoucbdsnvnbokbonennseenabanhe Population.......sscecsccccecseess 
COMARRs5sckracpindanncdncdoncoodsndscnsnsesncbsncoscansonssnonen® RRR. 0 on nnn 05s 058ssensnnnncceeseseces 


Please send me, free of charge, ‘‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” (Write here, accurate express or parcel 


post shipping address, stating which) .........sssescoecccecccsececcsscces soscees saseseessecennes: seen sees 
(This offer good only in U. S. .4.) 











Colgate’s Dental Hygiene Helps | 
Free to Teachers 
Charts Dental Lectures 


Stories and Jingles 
Reminder Card and Trial Tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream for Each Pupil 
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